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STUDIES ON THE ICE AGE IN INDIA AND 
ASSOCIATED HUMAN CULTURES 


"The whole gcmlugical rtctirJ is only the skim tilings of the pot of litr.” 

— Thomm Huxley f in u letter of i S6l to Charles Darwin, 

INTRODUCTION 

In this report, which deals with the geologic and arc Ideologic results of an 
expedition sponsored by the Carnegie Institution of Washington, Vale University, 
Cain bridge University, and the American Philosophical Society and carried out 
in j 935 tinder the direction of HeUmut: de Terra,’ in association with T. T. Paterson 
and P, Teilhard de Chardin, an attempt has been made to understand the Tcc Age 
cycle in the Himalaya and to unravel the Pleistocene history of Stone Age man in 
other parts of India. 

For more chan a hundred years the Siwalik Hills of northern India have been 
recognized as one of the chief sources of ancient mammal life. Here, in 1836, 
Falconer and Caudey attracted the attention of the scientific world to the problem 
of human origins, through their discoveries of the Siwalik fauna and their an¬ 
nouncement of a find of a fossil primate which antedated by one year Lartet’s 
discovery in France, And from Kashmir Godwm-Austcn and Richard Lydekker 
contributed the first evidence of a Himalayan Ice Age, ar a rime when Agassiz 
in America was revolutionizing geologic conceptions of past climates. Lydekker had 
argued that the glaciations of the Ice Age had extinguished the great mammal 
assemblage of the Siwalik Hills at the end of Tertiary time, yet there had always 
remained some doubts as to the extent of the glaciations and their impact on con¬ 
temporary life. The reconnaissance of Himalayan geology’ and paleontology 
subsequently carried out bv members of the Geological Survey of India brought to 
light some astonishing data concerning both mammal evolution and the recency 
of the earth movements that had produced the great mountain chain of the Hima¬ 
layas. From then on the two phenomena, mountain uplift and human origins, 
were associated in the minds of many a scholar. Despite this speculative interest, 
however, it w p as not generally known that Stone Age implements had occasionally 
been collected in the foothills and plainsVf the Punjab by travelers interested in 
the collecting of data but not fully aware of the important implications of their 
stray finds, When evidence of Himalayan glaciations finally became part of our 
assured knowledge, especially through the studies of Theobald, Oesrreich, Middle- 
miss, GrjnUnton, and Dainelli, it became evident that Kashmir and the adjoining 
plains contain all the essential data for a study of the late Cenozoic geology of early 
man in southern Asia. 

One outstanding problem presented itself from the beginning—the geologic 
relationships between Siwalik and mountain history at the turn of rhe Tertiary 

1 F,KMpi m udLfcrrtri-* iruftcmtal, the ttw of this poMcAticm wo* written by Dr. dc T'crr.i. 
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and during the Pleistocene. My initial finds of Stone Age artifacts in Kashmir 
and in the Salt Range, by-products of my first explorations of 1932-33, made me 
suspect the existence of better records of early man—a suspicion which was shared 
by the late Dr. Davidson Black and by Dr. G. E. Hutchinson, of Yale University, 
to whom I owe the initial encouragement for my plan. Furthermore, my previous 
expedition had been successful in collecting a number of new fossil anthropoids 
from the Siwalik beds, which were subsequently described by Mr. G. E. Lewis. 
These attracted much attention among students of primate phytogeny. In addi¬ 
tion a three months stay in Kashmir had already given me some sort of outline 
for the glacial history of the region immediately adjacent to the Siwalik Hills. 
Accordingly it seemed to me that a multiple study of the geologic, paleontologicj 
and archeologic history of late Cenozoic time in the sub-Himalayan region would* 
\ ield results that might prove applicable to neighboring fields of research in 
Asia. 

_ Acknowledgments .—Very fortunately my plans were favorably received and 
actively supported by a number of institutions in this country and abroad. To 
all of them are due my sincerest thanks for the moral and financial support* with 
which they so generously assisted my endeavors. 

Foremost among these is the Carnegie Institution of Washington, whose 

president, Dr. John C. Merriam, gave me the most liberal and sympathetic 
support. 


Through aid from the Penrose Fund of the American Philosophical Society 
it was possible to achieve the association of Dr. Teilhard de Chardin and to defray 
expenses in connection with the collecting of fossils and artifacts. 

The president of Yale University, Dr. James R. Angell, and members of the 
geologic faculty granted me leave of absence, for which I am sincerely obliged 

Special acknowledgment is due to the director and various members of the 
Geological Survey of India for their generous cooperation and especially for their 
willingness to attach Mr. N. K. N. Aiyengar to my party as collector of fossils 
Tireless in his efforts, Mr. Aiyengar was able to gather a remarkable number of 
Siwalik Fossil including many primates. 

The assistance of Mr. D. Sen, M. A., of Calcutta University, was of much helD 
and facilitated contact with local officials. ' F 


Mr. J. H J. Drummond, M. A., of Christ's College, Cambridge, joined the 
expedition in the fall of 1935 as assistant to my associate, Mr T T Paterson 
in charge of certain geologic and archeologic studies. I am most grateful* for the 
sincere interest which Mr. Drummond showed in the work and for his helpimr hand 
in the preparation of Mr, Paterson's manuscript b 

During the period of field work, Mr. Paterson was in receipt of an Anthony 
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Wilkins studentship (Cambridge) and, during the period of preparation of results, 
of a senior studentship from the Royal Commission for the Exhibition of 1851. 
His enthusiasm, thoroughness, and never-failing cooperation won him the admira¬ 
tion of all the members of the expedition and especially of the leader. On many 
an occasion I relied successfully on his judgment. 

To my friend and collaborator, Dr. Teilhard de Chardin, 1 owe a great deal of 
advice and cooperation. The perspicacious application of his great knowledge 
to this particular field and his judicious views and critical opinions were a constant 
source of inspiration and encouragement. Many of the Pleistocene fossils and im¬ 
plements were collected by him, and all the culture-bearing sections in the Punjab, 
central India, and Sind were examined jointly with htm. He prepared two brief 
reports on his observations in India, which he put at my disposal, 

During the period of laboratory studies I enjoyed the collaboration of various 
colleagues. Professor William K. Gregory and Dr. M. Heilman undertook the study 
of the fossil anthropoid material, the results of which have been published else¬ 
where. 1 Dr, Edwin H. Colbert, of the American Museum of Natural History, 
determined the hulk of the Siwalik anti Narbada fossils. Dr. R. R. Stewart, 
principal of Gordon College, Rawalpindi, India, examined the fossil-plant material 
from the Karewa beds of Kashmir. Unfortunately it has not been possible to 
give a more descriptive account of this interesting fossil flora, but it is hoped (hat 
such an account may be prepared in the near future, Mr. P, S. Conger, researrh 
associate of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, determined the diatoms from 
various Pleistocene sediments, and Dr. Paul D. Krynine, of the School of Min¬ 
eral Industries of Pennsylvania Stale College,made the petrologic analyses of the 
Quaternary colian and lacustrine deposits. 

To all the men above pained I express my sincerest appreciation for their 
readiness to cooperate. 

Collections .—Owing to the scattered investments and interests in this expe¬ 
dition it was necessary to divide the collections among various institutions. The 
artifact collection was split intu three principal divisions—one-third to the Peabody 
Museum of Natural History of Yale University, one-third to the Archeological 
Museum of Cambridge University, England, and one-third to the Archeological 
Survey of India. 

Of the Siwalik fossils the anthropoid specimens were divided equally between 
Yale University and the Geological Survey of India, and so was the bulk of the 
palcontologic material, with the exception of such specimens as had never before 
been described. These were kept in the collection of Siwalik fossils in the American 
Museum of Natural History. 

The fossil plants are Still in the hands of Dr. Stewart, who continues to collect 
every summer from the Karewa beds in Kashmir. 

1 W. HL Gregory, NtiktHtSmjui, aod G. E_ Lewis, Fossil Anthropoid* uf tlio Y*ltcC*mbi4di£* India Expedition of iftjj; 
Oartugiff Inst. U’«h- Put*. No. ^ j\ iSflS. 
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Bn,J l/iW rary feMwork .—1 started info the field in the beginning of March 

l 935 1 Spe f lt L one mon f h ^tkctrog with Sen in the Siwajlk beds and Pleistocene 

formations of the central and northern Salt Range near Naushahra Kanatti and 
Chtnji. In April we investigated the Scan Valley of the Potwir t«™ f . * 
Rawalpindi and were joined on April 18 by Paterson. ‘ 5 near 

... Paterson hegan his glaeiologie studies in the Sind Valiev nf K^b ' 

Wh " C ***■“ h » *» “Ihrfi i" Jammu. I*contracted typhus^and 
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was laid up until the end of June, when I continued .k. . , . 

Kashmir Valiev begun in u,„ \ [tI h, v L ™ T P ^ ® C af the 

' allay. Paterson made a Averse arms, Rr Panh^n P k“ T ' h ' LMdar 
the foothills between the Pconch and Ihelum valleys JoT? * 5 *!?""* in 
Except for a three weeks' tour to Jammu and Kamnagar I worked ' S , e , ptemb «’- 
eastern slope of Pj r Panjal until September -r j w V £ fc . ed °J the norrl1 - 

saney tour ° f *' —» -wtSdt rt: 

At the end of September Dr. Teilhard joined »* i„ c^, t , , . 

we made several excursions to exposures of glacial features 
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time our party had been increased by another Indian member, Mr. Krbhnaswami, 
of Madras, who first accompanied us across the Salt Range and into the Scum 
Valley and later went with Paterson to the Indus region. From Rawalpindi, our 
temporary expedition headquarters, various excursions were made into the Porwar 
and Indus regions. Aivengar concluded his collecting activities at Haritalyangar, 
Bilaspur State, which is one of the major localities for fossil primates. 

Paterson, who had been joined by Drummond in October, wound up his field 
work in the Punjab around November i and proceeded to Calcutta and finally 
Madras, visiting on his way various museums for the sake of their collections of 
Stone Age tools. The last weeks of his stay in India were devoted to the terrace 
geology and archeology of the region near Madras. 

Dr. Teilhard and I made a brief tour ro the lower Indus region near Sukkur 
and visited the famous rains of Mohenjo Dam. At the end of November we 
proceeded to the Narbada Valley, in central India. Mere we spent 2 weeks in 
studying the Pleistocene alluvium. By the end of December the field work was 
terminated, and shortly before Christmas the various members of the expedition 
departed from Bombay and Calcutta. 

Explanatory note concerning this publication .—Owing to the regional division 
of this field work the report has two main divisions, the second consisting of four 
smaller parts,- the first main division, part 1 , deals with the Ice Age in south¬ 
western Kashmir, and the second,parts II to V, with our Pleistocene and urcheo- 
logic studies in other parts of India. This arrangement will permit the reader to 
become acquainted first with the glacial cycle in the Himalaya— knowledge which 
in our opinion is fundamental to an understanding of the Pleistocene stratigraphy 
of the adjoining plains. 1 had chosen two of the important Himalayan valleys, 
Sind and Liddar, for a special glaciulogic survey, which accounts for the large space 
devoted to their description. The separate laboratory studies carried out in the 
Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia and in the Archeological Museum at 
Cambridge, England, made neither lor an even style nor for uniform presentation, 
bur this was a situation which could nut be avoided in view of the conditions im¬ 
posed after my return from India. Wherever there is a disagreement of inter¬ 
pretation, and the reader will not discover many, a special footnote has been in- 
verted which gives a considered opinion. 

It is hoped that this volume wilt contribute to an understanding of Pleistocene 
geology and prehistory in Asia and that it will generally encourage the develop¬ 
ment of a border science in which geologist and archeologist join in a cooperative 
study of human evolution on a geologic basis. 

Figure l shows the location of the five areas studied. 


Part I. THE ICF. AGE IN SOUTHWESTERN KASHMIR 

A. GEOGRAPHIC AND GEOLOGIC ASPECTS OF THE REGION 


The area studied comprises the larger portion of southwestern Kashmir and 
may be defined as lying between the central Himalayan Range and the Punjab 
plain as approximately outlined by 73**0' to 76* E. and .12*30' to 34*30' X. 

From the barren gravel-strewn lowlands between thc^Chenab and Jhclum 
rivers (pi. I, 1) the topographic surface rises quickly to high forest-clad foothills, 
6,000 to 8,000 ieet abo\e sea level. Deeply dissected and covered with vegetation 
of a temperate climate, this country reminds one somewhat of the foothills of the 
northern Alps or of certain portions of Scotland. Yet its Indian character is 
unmistakable. 1 he diversity of races among its inhabitants, with their traditional 
complexity of religions creed; the curious blend of tropical plants, such as mango, 
banana, and palms, with pine-oak forests; the cultivation of rice and millet; and 
countless other features remind the traveler that this is the fringe of India’s plains 
toward the Himalaya. Through magnificent forests of pine, cedar, hr, and spruce 
the roads wind their courses toward the watershed of the Hr Panjai. This first 
sub-Himalayan mountain barrier rises 15,000 feet high and separates the plains 
country from the Kashmir Valley. With a total length of 150 miles and an 
average width of 65 miles, the Pir Panjai ranks second in importance to the still 
higher slope of the Himalayan Range in the northeast. Patches of paper birch, 
juniper, and rhododendron cling to the rocky, weather-beaten heights of the Pir 
Panjal, bur above 12,000 feet no trees exist, Alpine meadows, the “margs” of 
the natives, cover the rolling upland and on them the “gujars,*' the Kashmir 
herdsmen, live all summer long with their flocks of sheep, goat, and water buffalo 
Glaciers are few and are localized at the highest culmination of the relief around 
Tatakuti (15,500 feet) and Lake Konsa Nagh, yet deep cirques and large trough 
shaped valleys testify to the extent of previous glaciations, traces of which art- 
found along the mountain slopes (pi. I, 2). From the crest of the Pir P an ja] the 
view extends across the huge bowl of the Kashmir Valley, with m lake and winding 
river, northeastward to rhe great Himalayan Range, whence rises the giant mass of 
Naisga Parbut (26,620 feet) like an island above a sea of rocky snow ridges 

Down the northern slope the roads lead through deeply entrenched valley 
and for over 10 miles fir forest with thick underbrush of arrow wood, skimmia rose’ 
and barberry covers the mountain flank (pi f, 3). Toward the valley outlets the 
torest is rapidly replaced by cultivated tracts, and ar an altitude of about 7,00c 
,t h^ds of maize and rice appear, cleverly irrigated and watered by dear moun 
tain streams. High terraced foothills, the so-called “karewas” of the Kashmiris 
^"tly to the valley, into whose level they merge at about ^1*“' 
this region up to 7,500 teet, deodar cedar, pine, and walnut mingle with poplar 
willow, elm, and horse chestnut, and in the undergrowth thrive hazel, witch alder! 
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ami wild indigo. Over its entire width of 15 miles the valley is cultivated, and by its 
fertility it has through the ages given bread and culture to its industrious people. 
This cultivation, especially of rice, corn, and mulberry trees, extends deep into the 
valleys of the Himalayan slope until rocky gorges and icy winds block further 
advance (pi. I, 4; pi- HI, 2). Here, then, is the limit of the temperate, humid 
region, and as the traveler crosses the high Himalayan Range toward Indian Tibet, 
he finds that the alpine and semiarid desert of Central Asia begins. 

Thus, in a geographic sense, southwestern Kashmir has all the characteristics 
of a “borderland” between peninsular India and high Asia, and its physiographic 
divisions accordingly range from lowland to high alpine mountains. 

PHYSIOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 

Physiographic ally the area under discussion may be divided into five parts— 
the narrow belt of plains country In Jammu and Poonch; the convex arches of 
the foothills between the Poonch and Ravi rivers; the Pir Panjal; the Kashmir 
Valley Basin ; and the southern slope of the main Himalayan Range. The altitude 
ranges from 850 feet to more than 20,000 feet above sea level (fig, 3). Good 
topographic maps on a scale of 1 inch to a mile with 100-foot contours give a com¬ 
plete"survey of the topography and afford insight into all the details of the relief 
and its morphologic peculiarities.* 

Plains country ,—The southwestern division, the plains country, presents a 
narrow stretch oflully lowlands, some to to 16 miles wide, and rises gently from 
about 850 to 1,000 feet above sea level. Being the present level of erosion for the 
adjoining mountain drainage system, it is composed of largo fans across which the 
rivers discharge their sedimentary load to the Punjab plain. Between the fans 
remnanrs nf Tertiary and Pleistocene rocks surmount the plain in the form of 
isolated hillocks and hilly ridges, and a well-dissected mantle of Pleistocene loess 
and loam extends locally for miles from one valley slope to the other. The oro¬ 
graphic strike of these lowland ridges is generally northwest to southeast and is in 
accordance with the geologic extension of the shallow folds that emerge from under¬ 
neath the younger formations. In addition, particularly in the plains between the 
Jhetujn and Chenab rivers, there are low "swells” in the relief, which are shallow 
anticlines of Pleistocene formations. They are hardly perceptible to casual 
observation, as they surmount the plains level by some too feet only, but they are 
distinctly significant in a geographic and geologic sense. Their origin is structural, 
as their anticlinal nature reveals, and their physiographic appearance at the base of 
the foothills would indicate that they arc young folds in the making. They are 
already dissected along the anticlinal axes, and much of this initial drainage takes 
its origin from a superposed badland topography developed in the soft loess or 
loam beds on top. 

Through these lowlands the rivers generally flow with broad, somewhat 
incised meanders (pi. I, 1), and the largest streams, such as the Chenab and 

• Plrca mentlunftl in [fie tex: but nut stmwn din the JTinpF Will be found nn the ti'-lneh mips of the Trisnnomem; Survey 
of jEfiiiiL, 
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Jhelum, proceed across their own gravel fans. Their gradient is still remarkably 
steep compared with that of certain preglacial stream courses. 

ooihilh .—From the sun-baked plain the foothills rise in longitudinal ridges 
l t0 feet high. Behind these front ridges there extends generally a turb" 
!ent sea of vanegated badlands, in which the Tertiary Siwalik beds exhibit a 
multitude of colors, mainly red, orange, and gray. Beyond this colorful desert 
landscape rise steep mountainous ridges and spurs in which the foliage of under- 
b u sh and the dark shades of pine forests conceal the vivid red of the Miocene 

urree formation The high ridges and interstream divides extend up to 7 000 

of a/dde th t° USh T'T IS theIr hei S ht s display unmistakable signs 

llZ S r to P°S ra P h y- Leveled spurs and plateau remnants, relics of wide 
vallev flats and abrupt terminations of high valley floors along master streams 
indicate a mature relief which underwent rejuvenation. 1 The magnificent view 
from Murree eastward, where the sky line displays long sloping spurs or the 
panorama above Chtnem, m Jammu, with the evenly inclined crest level of sand¬ 
stone ridges, bears witness to an ancient slope topography. Closer study how 
ever, shows that this relief is not so uniform as a bird's-eye view might lead one to 
suppose There are precipitous cliffs, the scars of fault movements, or promontories 
of resistant rocks. There are also at least two levels of elevated valley flats or 
terraces and correspondingly two bench levels on the ridges, indicating two sties 
of peneplanation and an intervening period of mature dissection. A major break 
in this relief is apparent along the great thrust fault between Murree (Miocene) 
and Eocene rocks m the Chenab Valley near Ramban. Fault-line scarps also line 
he northern ran of the basin at Udhampur (pi. XXIII, a ). I t is clear, then tha 
these fault scarps are of younger date than the mature relief a derinreinn f ti * 
accoiM with the geomorphologic analysis presented m the succeeding section ' 

The valleys are terraced and deeply incised except where they enter an inter¬ 
mediate basin, as at Udhampur, or at Poonch, where they are entr^nrh ] ‘ .1 

filled basm flats. Locally their courses may temporarily be deflected by landslides" 
which are very common in the foothills, as the valley slopes are constantly i ’ 
by rapidly eroding streams. The valley gorges of the Thelum hi n nd f rcu ] 
of the Chenab above Riasi, with their chasms 6,000 feet deep illustrate ^ 

tude of this process. Skillful engineering has laid automobile road th ^ f*.?" 1 ' 
natural entrances to Kashmir, but the maintenance cost due tn * ^ r0 . U f.^ tbese 

catapulting of rock masses, has already exceeded the original coTt of"/ S ‘ C "’ 8 *" d 
Tie Pir Punjab -From Domel southeastward to the Chenah Hi ' on ’ 

the Pir Panjal (“rocky range") makes the first m e C henab Rlv er at Kishtwar 

Himalayan belt. Vi Jed on^a relief map, h is seen^JJ IT", ^ ^ 
at the foot of the main or central Himalaya, whose mountain 7 ^° range 

their smaller southern neighbor by more than 10 000 feet A, ° n 

by itself forms an impressive unit of mountains whose J >Ct ^ J Pan j al 
about ,a, 5O 0 feet above the sea. The peaks ^ 

1 his was described by Oestrdeh fioo6) who anal v 
(See “Literature references/’ at end of text.) ’ ' “ 3n Up!ifted P^eplain with antecedent drainage. 
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feet) mark its highest points,, the latter rising as a snow-capped group of five 
summits above the lowland of Poonch and Punjab: Between these two culmina¬ 
tions, the watershed is about 13,500 feet high, but beyond, toward the Jhelum 
and Chenab rivers, it lowers itself perceptibly by 3,000 to 4,000 feet. 

The crest or watershed proper abounds with rugged peaks and crevasse d slopes 
in which large lake-tilled cirques, firn and glacier basins, and wide valleys make for 
a true alpine landscape r pi. 1 , 1 ). Between the valley heads lie long leveled 
divides indicative of a mature land form, dissected by streams and ice. The south¬ 
west slope is much more rugged and more fully dissected than the northeast slope, 
owing, no doubt, to the steepness of the southern slope and to the monsoon expo 





sure. (See p. u.) The highly elevated groups of summits are built of hard 
igneous rocks, but so are portions of the adjoining leveled spurs and plateau 
remnants. These relationships substantiate the evidence, previously cited, for 
the presence of a mature relief, and they suggest that the Pir Panjal peaks originated 
from an older range or ridge which was incompletely consumed by a process of 
peneplanation of preglacial date. 

Traces of this mature relief extend all along the higher slopes and are discussed 
iti a subsequent section. This rolling upland makes a kind of shoulder on the 
northeastern hank of the range at ahout 13,000 to 12,000 feet, when it drops 
abruptly to 9,000 feet or so (fig, S). Here begins the steeply sloping and forested 
stretch of rhe "karewss" with their softly rounded divides and steeply inclined 
surfaces (pi. 1 , 3). This is the foothill region of the Pir Panjal toward Kashmir, 
Veiled by a soft mantle of Pleistocene lake beds, it contrasts remarkably with the 
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precipitous corresponding slope of ihc range. The rivers are strongly incised, vet 
not so deeply as along the southeastern flank, and their stream levels lie normally 
some 1,500 feet deeper than the slope surface. Wherever the Pleistocene deposits 
arc stripped away or otherwise missing, the relief is much more abrupt and even 
precipitous, as for instance along the road to Banihal Pass, As figure 2 shows, the 
streams become more graded as soon as they reach the mountain border proper, 
which generally coincides with the boundary of the Pleistocene lake beds, 

A peculiar physiographic feature on this slope are the “karewas," the tilted, 
generally dissected surfaces of the Pleistocene Karewa lake beds. Parallel drainage 
has produced their long, evenly inclined ridges and spurs, which give the impression 
of a uniform tilted terrace level. A profile (fig, 77j from the Kashmir Valley to 
the high Pir Panjal shows that these surfaces start as horizontal terraces, rum into 
dip slopes along rhe northeastern Jimb of the first anticline, and then break up into 
a dissected relief which is superimposed on the preglacial rock floor. On page 98 
it is shown that the “karewa terrace" above the Jhelum is a constructional surface 
derived from the initial floor of the Pleistocene Jake. The dissected and tilted 
surface of the Pir Panjal slope is therefore the result of an evenly proceeding 
denudation on a tilted and folded mass of silt and lake clay. Proof of this statement 
is found in the tilting of the topmost terrace level on the first anticline, the rela¬ 
tionship between ridges and anticlines, valleys and synclines, as shown by the 
relief of Yus Maidan (see pi. LV) and rhe absence of terrace gravel on the Karewa 
surfaces. These levels, therefore, cannor be interpreted as fluvial terraces of a 
meandering jhelum stream which suffered tilting, as Damelli (192:) and Hunting- 
ton (1906*) thought, but they are dissected and tilted remnants of rhe ancient lake 
floor. Below this dissected surface there are, however, true terraces, which are 
discussed in their appropriate places. At this point it must suffice to mention that 
there arc locally two rock benches, one at about 8,8oo feet, the other at 8 000 feet. 
1 hey become conspicuous at the outlets of major valleys, as above Tangmnri^ or 
in the Jhelum gorge below Baranuda. Such benches are pregladal terraces in the 
rock floor, veiled by lake beds, which faithfully reproduced the underlying topog¬ 
raphy. Owing to this mantle of lake beds and younger loess deposirs, the moun¬ 
tain streams debouch not at the foot of the “kanewas” but along the mountain 
front, for it is here that the soft clays allow them to get graded at once. These 
valley outlets lie between 7,100 and 7,300 feet above the sea, nr more than 1,000 
feet above the level of the Kashmir Basin proper. 

Kashmir Valley.— Like a great boat-shaped bowl, the V ale of Kashmir lies 
perched high at the foot of the main Himalayan range (pi. II, i- also pi. ],Vs I t 
covers an area of a little over 2,000 square miles at an average altitude of some 6 000 
feet. Physiographically, it is of curious composition, because of its asymmetric build 
A transverse section (fig. 3) shows it to have a slant of 2,100 feet over a distance of 
25 miles from the Pir Panjal to the Himalayan slope. Its deepest portion lies 
along the jhelum River (5,260 feet), whose course, significantly enough, runs 
along tiie rocky spurs of the northeastern flank. This abnormal position of the 
master stream m relation to the basin also causes a striking difference in level 
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pTpl'lt Va " ey ° UtIetS the L “■'■'“Ponding flanks of the basin. The entire 

whereas^thp h™ 8 !’’ eXCCpt for the I 11511 ™. enters the basin at about 7,100 feet 
whereas the Himalayan streams enter the valley at c too feet This L* ,, 

Karewa surface miles east of Pulawom,“££hereiaTfl'ar T” 

limbs slope 4 ° NE and 7° SW Tn rfi ■ V , th fT e , S dat antIcIin e whose 
from the mountains fnl 'll,V I 7 " ght the Jhdum th = slope away 
this flanMnd the “tfeS’^iim the outlet along 

Mo^otSf «tsr f s r:x a hM s ofs r d . r d 

Karewa relief. Most of these rise over 1 000 feet lgh hlIls and ridges in the 

a core of trap rock mantled by Pleistocene beds. From [hi ‘ < L“ d C ° n , sist ° f 
ject long rocky spurs, some of which have been tran.fi the -Himalayan side pro- 

tarns, such as Takht-i-Suleiman, above Srinagar (pi XI ' S ° k ‘ ed m ° Un ' 

Lakes' t r 1 L he 

whose broad meanders have cut swampy lowlands out of tha‘V Jh ' lum ’ 

(pl. XII, ,). This position of the lakes shows that they are derived f T““ 

oxbows and abandoned flood channels rather than f ' denve . d fr °™ enlarged 

a.glacial lake.' Obviously the crustalin^bUitv of ZZZ?*™™ ^rinkage of 
of the Jhelum course throughout the ages and tK l eglon promoted shifting 
valley might have led to a ST t IF °‘ 

metr,c position of the Jhelum in the valley alone is pro“f for th \ f ' 7 m ' 
channel, promoted by strong uplift of the'southwestern flank h I, sh ' ftm S of ts 
doubriess accounts for the asymmetric position of the lakes eVent a ' S ° 

range Thl p^ 

(17.799 feet) make prominent glaciated outposts of “the hithlZi^F Th* K ° khoi 
height of the slope is about 14 ooo feet AIrfin 1 1 „. range * Pbe average 

extensive remnants of mature land forms, no stre^V^ ? malayan flank bea rs 
peneplain levels are preserved. Complete dissection b ^ C ° mpact P^teaus or 
given this landscape a truly high alpine appearanc * str eams and glaciers has 
waters of the Sind and Liddar streams. In an ear Her’ CSpeCialIy around ^ head- 
the geomorphologic aspect of this Himalayan slope TT I 9 ‘l 5) 1 have sketched 
graphic division in the vertical was introduced in order fd ^ " physi °“ 
geologic processes involved in the relief making Tfi ° e ucldate the ra nge of 
an alpine summit level, lower remnants of a preghcial' V?* high massifs ’ 

lower youthfully eroded valley system. All these V mature j topogr a phy , and a 
eastern portion of our territory. A more detailed 1 * s . ex !- end acr oss the north- 
given at the proper place in the following chanters dCSCnptlon of each of them is 
Orographically, the Himalayan flank presents a nernl' 

In the north there is a curved watershed some ? arran § em ent (pi. LV). 

>This view has already been expressed by Dainelli (i 9la ) wh d' 1 2,000 ^ h ‘ Sh ’ betWeen the 

° d,SCUSKd the ^ lakes „ sonre l engt h. 
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upper Jhelum and Kishenganga rivers. This range bends from a southwest- 
northeast course eastward and finally joins with the southeastward-striking 
Himalayan Range, whose northwestern portion repeats the same bend. This 
obviously signifies the critical area of structural syntaxis at which the Himalayan 
Range ends, as is discussed below. The watershed toward the Chenab also is a 
ridge sculptured from the main Himalayan range, but its strange north-south 
strike and its ultimate junction with the Pir Panjal slope make it an even more 




Figure 4.—Climatic conditions of Kashmir in regard to rainfall, 
hornidi tf 9 and temperature* 


puzzling feature than the Kishenganga watershed. On the Banihal Pass its crest 
is as low as 9 ^90 feet* Obviously the significance of these physiographic char* 
acters cannot’be understood without knowledge of the two main relief-making 
factors, climate and geologic structure. 

the climate of kashmir 

In the introductory section on'the geography of this region the temperate 
climate indicated by the character of its flora is mentioned. Indeed, no other 
feature is so expressive of Kashmir’s climate as the rich forest belt which covers 
the flanks of both the Pir Panjal and the Himalaya. 
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The climatic conditions now active in southwestern Kashmir become clear 
from figures 4 and 5. These diagrams have been computed irom data published 
annually in the official reports (Indian Weather Review) of the Meteorological 
Department of the Government of India, which-represent, so far as I know, the 
only basis for a brief climatic survey of this area. For this purpose it was held 
advisable to select the data for such stations as would give a climatic cross-section 
from the plains country in the southwest across the Pir Panjal and the Kashmir 
Valley to the Himalayan slope. Unfortunately, there are only four meteorologic 
stations in this region, and of these only two afford complete annual records. 
These are Jammu (1,029 feet) ant ^ Srinagar (5,200 feet); of the other two, Sonamarg 
(8,750 feet), in the Sind Valley, appears to register the annual rainfall only, and 
Gulmarg (8,569 feet), in the high Pir Panjal, keeps temporary records from June 



Figure 5,—Animal rainfall* 1923-193** as compared with annual temperature 
(stippled line). 


until September. Thus it was necessary to supplement this rather scanty supply 
of data by records from two stations, situated across the Kashmir border but 
within country of the same type. These are Murree (6,-i8i feet), the “hill station” 
on the southwest slope of the Pir Panjal, and Rawalpindi (1,689 feet), in the 
Punjab plains (fig. 6). Their records are of especial interest, as Murree is favorably 
situated on the monsoon side of the Pir Panjal, and Rawalpindi provides a welcome 
checking of the records given by the plains station at Jammu. 

According to the special need of the meteorologic data in regard to physi¬ 
ographic and geologic conditions I computed in figure 4 records of mean monthly 
temperature (dry bulb), rainfall, and humidity for the year 1925. Figure 5 shows 
the records of rainfall for a period of 10 years (1923-1932) as registered by the 
stations at Jammu, Murree, and Srinagar. The stations are distributed as follows: 
Jammu and Rawalpindi in the plains, Murree and Gulmarg on corresponding 
slopes of the Pir Panjal, Srinagar in the Kashmir Valley, and Sonamarg at the foot 
of the high Himalayan Range. 
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ict aoe JN SOUTHWESTERN kashmir 
a „ hncc at the Indian weather map reveals that southwestern Kashmir 

our region in June Jul^ 

ttL'SSZZtt 

s ,sth of this amount, and l"3sl + advanee, so Zc h 

Thus the P.r M of wime , 8 . 5 inches, while Jammu. 

so that Srinagar had an aveiag ■ • i CC ordinalv lnimiditv increases during 

in the plains, received 4'~*5 mches (hg. 5 ). AceonlmglJ m 

the summer, but -he mas,mum is idd not on the Q „ 

Kashmir Valley during Januji>. ; tcr a „d becoming charged with 

the cool air resting over Phle"re carried into the region from 

moisture derived from wmtu ■< f thilt advance from rive Arabian Sea 

the northwest and southwest by wind February. From the 

across Baluchistan, causing s ' wou y seem as if the Himalayan slope re- 

annual rainfall curve for -onam _♦ _ _ ' . amount of rain decreases here 

ceived its maximum precipitation m ^ t | iar t j l | s rainfall is due to different 

... «** — w— * i ~— r * 

"■ rats**.. 

over ioo° F. during *„d 7 U feet from November 

temperatures are common m. ' ... suC h as the Fir Parijftl and the 

until February, nn^nntumdlv hlif the year around. Periods 

Himalayan dope, expenenc Uvislons according to altitude and exposure, 

of snow melting vary the Fir Fanjal from March until 

On the monsoon side the s ■ ' t han y,ooo feet, it stays until 

May, but on .!«Kashmir ^ n ^ ^ snow melting in 

June. Accordingly, the Hun- \ aifFerences in the amount of snow or 

May and June, with of tCT1 lea d to destructive inundations of the 

rainfall during May* f ‘ , TU e i um River ro the adjoining Hood plain 

valley, which [ %, ms , caused the rivew level 

and swampy marshes. * > d al i communications with Srinagar the 

iir 1 X2s. Sk- rr=r 

'^rt'tec'crd^'m'the ^jLrfingmi," the Snnskrit chronicle of the kings nl 

Kashmir. . as are determined by physiographic 

Apurt from ain V c ri!U ions of climate which are 

and atmospheric ^™ n ’ >> ,i“ re , S , MWS variations of rainfall over a to-year 
^charXi'Li by excessive deficiency of rainfall in .9*7 and an excessively 
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rainy year m T 931 . Such climatic variations may not be of great importance to 
tlic casual observer, but they arc of great geologic significance, For just as the dry 
annual intervals between the winter and monsoon rains make for conditions favor- 
a e to rock decay and wind transport, so do the drier years cause variations uf 
weathering and erosion. These variations must obviously exert their influence on 
physical geologic forces now active in this region. 

According to the monsoon tracts winds hlow from the northwest, west or 

S ° Ut | e i:U 111 ^ as ^ Jn ' r ^ nlley at Srinagar, where wind records are 
available. Siorm conditions of cyclone character arise here at the height of the 
monsoon, in July, and add to the destructive force of swollen rivers and high lake 
levels. In April and May thunderstorms advance from the plains or from over 
the valley and develop high wind velocities. The monsoon winds are guided 
hy mo^holog.c depressions such as the Kashmir Valley and the transverse gorges 

* h , e } ir 1 “-J * 1 pl °P e ' 1 hese depressions act like “wind funnels,'’ admitting the 
southeast winds into the mountains, whence they finally sweep into the valley 
by way of certaini low regions or passes. One of these is the Banihaj Pass 
another the Tosh Marian plareau, and another the Jhelurn Gorge, It is to ihiJ 
southern wind that Kashmir owes some of its attractive features—for example 
the dense forest on the northeast slope of the Fir Panjal and the fertility of the 

Wh flf u V T\ o* *S Bc ? l f lo ^ in the density of coniferous woods on 
loth flanks of the I ir 1 anjal, with its unequal distribution of rainfall, unless a 

great amount of wind pollination takes place by which pollen is carried annually 
! ,e s ° u 1 hwestern slopes to the corresponding mountain flank, in the same 
way the sdt, suspended m the dry air over the plains, is carried seasonally across 

fmile a sTils. " ° PP ° Ver ^ Kashmir VaDey ‘ causin ^ an ^cumulation of 

Botasic Aspect or Climatic BotUTOAiV 

To the monsoon climate also the flora of the Pir Panjal owes its wealth in 
species and ,t ? ecology peculuirities. The zonal arrangement of plants espedlllv 
is significant in view of the previous changes of flora introduced^ the course of 
the cl.mane and morphologic history, as recorded in fossil-plani ilk On rh! 
northeastern slope of the Pir Panjal the following zon* X 

1. Jfanezone, above the coniferous forest from about n coo to ST, V 

with Juniper us tummunU !.„ and Juniperus squamaia Buch Hi,. ' 3j ' 

rocky slopes. The meadows are often full of tur® alonu br^ “T* 

of alpine flowers with dwarf willows and honeysuckle H ^ ks ri ‘ ntnsh Patches 
pagan D. Don. Honeysuckle, also Rhododendron amho- 

2 . IVkite-birch zone, above the coniferous f,™,. „ , 

and ta.ooo feet. White or paper birch, Beiula utilijY) nL, * J etWf:e ” Jo *5oa 

in pure stands up to about ie,ooo feet, it is associated witil l °‘"' d 

pan,datum D. i> un , Pynuhlnttu Wail (IT- , RhMendrm, carn- 
WalL, ami Unicm s^,. ‘ ****** Syrinx 'mod, 

‘ R N- * * “**■ m. *«— *b * *, pl „, ^ 
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3, Coniferousjorest zone, above 7,000 kti, covering both the higher “fearewa” 
surfaces (day) and the rocky slopes up to 10,500 loot, 1 he dominant tree is the 
fir, Abies pindrow Spach, which in many places forms a pure coniferous forest uj> 
to 10,500 feet. Finns txceha Wall, is the next commonest tree, with a good deal 
of Picta smithianu Buiss. and Taxus baaata L. Occasionally, there are specimens 
of Pruttus cornuta Wall., Acer caesium Walk, Crataegus oxyatmtlsa U, Jescu/us 
in die a Colebr.»and Juglans regia L. The undergrowth is made up mainly of ibur- 
num nervosum D. Don, Skimmia taunoh Sieb. et Zucc., Rosa macrophyUa LmdI., 

Rihes sp., Berberis sp., and lonicera sp. „ 

4. Kashmir Fattcy 20m, below 7 ,oco feet, comprising the karewas with 
the following indigenous trees and shrubs; Cedrusdmiani .Loudon and Finns 
exedsa Wall, on ridges; Juglans regia 1 .., Pop id us cthata Wall., •'salt* waihchicuui 
Anders., Uhnm wallicki*** Planch., Cedis alpina Royle, Monts serrata Roxb 
Fraxinus excelsior l.. t Parrotia jacqtiemonttam Decne. (usually gregarious). I he 
chenar, Plalcmus mentalis L.» Merus alba L. y Fopulus mgra U and Pop ulus aba 
l.. are probably not indigenous. Oak is entirety absent from the valley, but 

occurs at many places on the southwestern slope. .■ 

The same ecologic aspect is found on the Himalayan slope, with some var.a 
dons, but nowhere is the tuning of the Kashmir flora so outstandmg as on he 
PJ r Piinial.' This fact is of importance with regard to the shifting of vegetation 

zones during the preceding Ice Age. Indeed, the J” r f* 7 ^™" ■ m" 

botanic records found in the early Pleistocene mterglacia lake beds and rl u im¬ 
portant implications arising from it cannot be understood without knowledge 0 
Drcs€Ht“diiy plane ecology Kashmir* a k . ■ 

itk <**» *« «"»** f mat,c g* k "" "c“; 

plav between the monsoon-swept arc, and the mountainous tract. In th» ■ proce a 
the Pir Panial acts as a barrier to the rain-bringmg winds, which precipitate their 

. . 1 1 ■ u efrin nIp Therefore it can be said that the climate ot 

moisture owing ro the high altitude, increiorc u l, 

Kashmir i* to a large degree dependent on the altitude of the Pi I anj.d, and that 
of its Iccefin previous limes must have brought about an extension 

of the monsoon influence to the slope of die high I hmal.na. 

rtRIiJi OUTLINE OF GEOLOGIC STRL’CrURF. 

Kashmirs position within the Himalaya Mountains is determined by two 
1- ScanWit features—its location on the margin of a young mobile moun- 
ITChld i s proximitv’to a structural syntaxis. The first feature characterizes 
t from rhe verv outset as unstable ground, liable to profound crus.al disturbance* 
, tnc second feature art- partly due the orographic out- 

jtnd gwgr 1 valley Basin. To understand this relation it is necessary first 

» stnietura of southwestern Kashmir, the region with 

which this report is concerned. 

^ V- Psirhet, Eit-nJiliUM hnvr filtered mi.r ff cuntpleie daw tin the geOtfraphlc diwtlwti"" 

X -.- - •*^ * he ^ jBpic “ a ^ ,rr< 

..I'climatr, ntminiiccnc of Centra: Ajm {«t C. 1 ml! s 
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Here physiographic units coincide for the most parr with structural divisions 
or zones, i he narrow strip of lowland in the southwest represents the northern 
margin of the Punjab plain* into which the Himalayan rivers, such as the Jhelum, 
Uicnab, Tawi. and Ravi, drop their sedimentary load. This, then, is the sedi¬ 
mentary collecting basin of our time. Primarily endowed with a sinking tendency, 
tins region experienced the tectonic onslaught of the sub Himalayan folds which 
as has been demonstrated by previous students, led to shallow folding and uplift 
of Meistocene formations. Low anticlinal ridges and intermediate syndines give 
this area the aspect of a fold belt in the process of formation. The relief generally 
expresses this youthful structure plastically along the border of the foothills, where 

the Upper biwalik formation (Pliocene! forms long strike ridges that surmount 
the plains by 1,500 feet or more. 

In the foothills proper up to aline between Pglandu, Kotli, Ravi, and Ramna- 
gar, kes thothnm fold belt of Siwalik rocks frig. 6). These comprise the Middle 
ami l-ower btwaliks, mainly of 1 lio^ene age, and at places the underlying Miocene 
Muttee formation. Composed of alternating series of resistant sandstone, cbv 

t\ me r tC * SlT kmatrnns represent the young Tertiary foredeep 
filling of the Hmudayan belr. How great the crustal mobility of this area was can 
he guessed from the enormous thickness of this pile rf rock waste, which U in 

mukh °n " 0, Tf T : ** Ehe Pmmch River **«*«« Kotli and Chao- 

mukh norma faulting wa* complicated by rhmst faulting, and near Ramnaga. 

this thrust faulting was.found to have been as late as early Pleistocene, The thrust- 

o^rheT^lf h i'T n ° rEh T t D° sou L tllwtst am) doubtless earned the convexity 
of the foothill belt between the Poonch and Chenab rivers From ! amm Y 

confluence of the J'oonch «ml Jhelum rivers the fofds strikenordme*!' fcjLd this 

confluence they meet . north easterly Mroctural trend, which met- CSS Z 

ArevnH, strtke, a ter the Aravnlli Hills, un.thc northwestern border of pend,,, I- r 

Irniia, fliis northeast strike dominates the structure of Hiu ii-p* r \ \ 

Jhelum and blends along this river to form what Edward W r-illei Vh * 

layan synraxis.” So complete is the junction of these opposed 

they blend into a pointed triangle whose apex coincides with rh' 

the Jhelum River near PomeL A discussion of the origin of this in tv ’ ^ r * ° f 

is wholly outside the scope of this work. 1 Suffice it to stare that it ( 1, j" jrtant fea - tur * 

dislocation of Siwalik and earlier rocks, which naturally nr I ' ^ 't* proft>Und 

deep erosion. This is strikingly revea cd by the l^ h ^ T i ^ * 

Jhelum River between north ST® “*"* ° f ** 

t he Pir Panjal, as the third geologic unit U of „ . ■ . 

both age and Structure. In fact, it appears to bp rlf 3IT1 plenty m regard to 

in the entire sub-Himalayan belt. With rocks ranewT* co ™pfoxly built range 

Eocene and later formations, it offers a bewilderm/vari T" ^^bro-Siluriau to 

has, by sheer force of mountain making, been rearrange >*' ^ co ™ pl * ,t10 ? which 

“ ,UVt ^ ™ b ' e - Tl " r-jb. of H^kVbdtrfS&aSE’Si 

*■ Far dc^iHcd dddifirioh ice \Yju1i3, 



Smm r- Si.If 1 of 'inlllhwnUTn Kiwhimr -iml this juijoiuiutf cvf rliL JVjrljttb* with mam truciun; liru ^ 
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sandstones of the Murree formation (Miocene mainly), representing the first sedi¬ 
mentary foredeep filling after the post-Eocene, probably Oligocene uplift of the 
Himalayas. They are friable rocks, easily eroded and liable to give rise to all kinds 
of folds as well as slump structure. The Murree rocks are thrust upon the Sivvalik 
fold belt (main boundary fault in fig. 6) and are themselves overridden by a thrust 
mass of the higher Pir Panjal, composed of Eocene and Paleozoic formations. The 
southwestern thrust fault dips rather steeply northeast, but the other is flatter, thus 
allowing the harder overlying rocks to be removed faster by slumping over weaker 
Murree rocks along the thrust zone. It is in this belt that the syntaxis becomes 
most apparent, especially in the crowding together of two major thrust faults in 
the vicinity of Murree (fig. 6). The middle course of the Jhelum, between Uri 
and Domel, follows the southeasterly strike of a larger anticline in Murree rocks. 
The upper Poonch River and portions of the Chenab Valley also display structural 
stream control exercised by this belt. 

The second Pir Panjai rock unit appears as a narrow belt of strongly com¬ 
pressed Eocene and Triassic limestones with thrust slices of young Paleozoic agglom¬ 
erates. On account of its narrowness this zone is the least significant, although 
physiographically it becomes of importance in that the limestones give rise to 
conspicuous serrated ridges, above the softly rounded forms of the Murree shales. 

The third rock unit forms the higher Pir Panjal, generally upward from 5,000 
feet, and is also perceptible on the Kashmir \ alley slope beneath the thick mantle 
of Pleistocene lake deposits. The Cambrian and Silurian slates and graywacke 
series, the gneiss-granites and gabbroid intrusives, mantled on the north by agglom¬ 
erate slates, make as a whole a resistant though greatly fractured and cleavaged 
rock complex. 1 The culminations of the relief around Tatakuti and Brama Sakul 
(south of Sedau) are made up of resistant dioritic and gabbroid rocks. The north¬ 
western slope is built of Carboniferous to Triassic limestones and slates, whose out¬ 
crops appear almost in the center of the valley basin, as at Baba Hanituddin (fig. 65). 
This zone probably represents a thrust mass of intricate tectonic build. Against its 
slope rest the Karewa lake beds, composed of clay, silt, and sand, several thousand 
feet thick These beds form the fourth Pir Panjal rock unit and are the least 
resistant to denuding agencies. Their exposures extend from the slopes of the 
Banihal Pass,* in the southeast, to Handawor, in the northwest, and occupy the 
mountain flank over a width of 12 miles, between 11,000 and 7,000 feet above sea 

level. (See pi. LV.) . ... . 

The Kashmir Valley Basin* the fourth physiographic division* is entirely tilled 

with Pleistocene deposits, mainly Karewa lake beds, which are strongly tplded 
along the Pir Panjal. Here and there appear hillocks of older rocks or promontories 
formed by old divides, which advance from the northeastern flank and give the 
northern border a sinuate appearance. Structurally this valley is an intermontane 
fault basin with a sinking tendency relative to the general rising of the mountain 

belt. 


1 See map by Wadia (193+)- 
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Above It rnes the Himalayan slope with peaks 16,003 to 19,000 feet hijjK 
Cambro-Silunan mcks, Panjal trap, and Triage to Permian limestone appear 
along the southeastern fiank of the valley beyond the Wukr Lake. They form 
the southern limb of a great antidinorium into whose core extends the northwestern 
halt of the basin. Cambrian and pre-Cambrian mcks make up the divide toward 
the Kishenganga River, and in the northeast the Himalayan Range exposes a 
thrust zone of l -lassie and older granitic rocks. It is here that we find the other 

wi," r! ".h. nr p^t Kashrair ' whosc **-* upiift w “ 

In summarizing this geologic outline, two outstanding cha racterisr ics appear— 
the zonal arrangement of rock formations from southwest to northeast with nro- 
gressivdy complicated structure, and conversely the progressive ness of uplift and 

™rh r fTl tT ? *L k 15 Cvkknt rKat this P**«» o{ youthful 

grnwth of the .onpnic belt must have caused profound changes in the paleogeog- 

raphy of Kashmir. In its present physiographic aspect this variability is strik¬ 
ingly exposed m the drainage pattern. * 

DRAINAGE PATTERN AND STROCTtJSAL HISTORY 
The region coincides largely with the catchment area of the Ihdum Ri v ,.r 
/ tributary of the Indus, this stream belongs to that impressive line of Him ah van 
rivers to whose gigantic erosion this mountain ranee owes its awe V 

0„i„ B » the well-developed atre™ “f P 

"•“* mU f The fergth 5 U. m o m Z couke il TZ, 

east of Kahuta, Its source lies about 12,000 feet above sea Wd 1 ■, 
at the mountain border at 1*300 feet, its average fall being f c Z L !? 

Its two largest tributaries are the Kishcnimntra ~mH Ptvwk ’* + ’' 7 T le mi e< 

*«■ "~i» border rh, drainage 

second importance in the area here discussed as it? .' . ?*?* b Rlw ls of 

middle course lie outside of this area, in the Chamba dktricTord^ P “u ° f ' tS 
tnce. Its average fall between Riasi the outh-t inf *u UI1 J ri ^ pmv. 

is 34 f^t to the mile. ' 0Ud<;t mf ° the *»*«•, ™d Kishtwar 

Jheluk Tiact 

In view of the importance which the Theln*, l t , ^ 

script!on of the Pleistocene in Kashmir, it j s necessary to\°Y R !° lhwin S 
relation to the mountain structure fhg 6) Tf.* ' analyze lts C0Uf8 « hi 

tudinal strike of the Kashmir ValLy^ TJSuT ** !«*- 

Between Islamabad and Haramuia n disi'inr? f 1 L 1 ^ ltS condition. 

■ not eve, , foot * the mil 1 £ 2 Z£ ZZ t “ VCra * e 
ihruugh the soft Pleistocene beds. This behavior l meaiui(;rs sluggishly 

for rh, upper course end »in ^.»*“«<• -«quir,' 
middle course, where it has carved a deenlv ; ,r averse 

'I'he following discussion of the preglacial monJlM ’ a iU ' CS f 0 ^ 15 ^ valley. 

ofthejhelum River originated on an older le^ dew- 'll \ '°7 ^* S l Jort ' l!ri 

oMate Tertiary date. 1 ited laud surface, presumably 
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Near Barsunula the JheLuxh bends abruptly southwest and lor jo miles cuts 
across the strike of resistant Rir Panjal rocks (fig- 6). Rut below Uri and down 
to the outlet into the foothills at Owen, the course is again well adjusted to the 
northwesterly strike—in fact, the river flows to Domel on the axis of an anticline 
in Murree rocks. This fact was previously overlooked by Oestreich (1906), who 
extended the transverse nature down to the bend at DumeL 1 he sharp turn of 
the Jhelum is not, as superficial observation might lead one to believe, a return to 




W. 



ftounE 7 ,-C W iH« *** 

glwBXtd nlkTf. A, Ferwepor Valley wwi &, tt»n*m V^T 

bdow Gotzpxihri; c, Jhelum Vi]]*y below ^f^L , 

Bwts; Gi, Gs, Gj. «4, niai<rt Racial tn*«h*i CM*. GMj, B«u- <3 
moninrt of«eond *nil third gluaiffc 


l - 0 f t l ie stream, but on the contrary a faithful expression of the 

the transverse course of the stream, ^ ^ ^ ^ river enter5 

structural contruof north-south thrust faults* whose Tertiary origin has 
the greatly its . ; t v The great depth of this valley portion is due partly 

been proved ^ | ut ino / e to rhe rejuvenating influence of the 

to the S oftn^ of the Murr^^r * , ^ r , juvenado n becomes clearer as one 

nsmg aim j; lm °£ glopes there remnants of an old valley floor indicate 

mfc™»rity (fig- 7 ). Tim mature relief obviomly i, of preglaeial dare, « 
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the traces of glacial valley erosion are found over T,ooo feet below the leveled spurs 
and terrace remnants of rhe older valley. Oesrreich (1906, pp, io-n) has dis¬ 
cussed this feature in greater detail. 

So tar the stream behavior is (with one exception) that of a subsequent stream 
directed by rock structure and intensified by uplift; but what development does it 
take in the foothills? From its otirler east of Kahuta to the confluence of the 
Poonch River the jhelum traverses the Si wattle folds in meandering fashion, yet it 
retains its general southerly course (fig, lit). At first glance it seems as jf this 
represented subsequent stream extension or inheritance into marginal lowland* the 
river following the course preordained by the mountain structure. The incised 
meanders begin on Siwalik rocks—a fact which is suggestive of a genetic relation- 
ship (pi. XX\ IT, 4), lor the Siwaliks are* as has previously been pointed out, 
simply the accumulated rock waste of late Ccnozoic time, and at that time 
rhey had been neither folded nor uplifted. Presumably they built a /one of 
loose detritus in the form of fans at the then lower and less advanced mountain 
border, and the rivers must have flowed across them. Indeed, the dose relation¬ 
ship between structure and valleys of ancient origin as exemplified by rhe upper 
Jhelum suggests strongly that the rivers extended their courses into the Siwalik 
plains, just as the present streams extend into the Punjah lowland. On this 
piedmont level the graded rivers meandered and, as uplift and folding gradually 
increased, they incised themselves into the underlying Siwalik folds. This ante¬ 
cedent origin is beautifully expressed in the tributary drainage of ihis region, 
where synclinal strike valleys suddenly pursue a transverse course as they approach 
their master stream. Those of later origin first followed the new structures until 
they met or were captured by the main river. Had the Jhelum at that time been 
guided by another formation, superimposed on the Siwalik rocks, it would have a 
stream pattern different from the one which we see today. The antecedence of 
the lower course is in harmony with the preglacial age of the upper valley, anti as 
this lower course developed on Pliocene detritus, the valley must have' existed 
during this period. 


On the two important tributaries, the Poonch and Kishenganga the stream 
history of the Jhelum repeats itself in somewhat altered fashion. Owing to the 
lack of syntax in l structure, the Poonch River flows for its entire middle course in a 
truly transverse valley, covering the southeasterly strike of the Pir Panjal rocks 
From Poonch eastward that is, in the upper part of its eastern headwater branch - 
its course is adjusted to the strike in Murree rocks, suggesting a subsequent stream 
ongm. Both streams, however, should be pictured as having developed from 
consequents draining the initial slope of the Pir Panjal prior to the folding of Siwalik 
beds (hg. Ml), h or the master stream surely developed at a time of lesser altitude 
when the Tertiary beds easdy yielded to the development of a northeastward- 
branching drainage pattern. Once folding and thrusting had set in, this done 
dnunsge was turned into antecedent drainage, and the ''extended consequent 
course m the lowland began to mc.se its meanders into the younger structure In 
tlus respect the lower course of the Poonch is similar to that of the Jhdum, for it is 
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at the northern foothill border, which is the Murree-Siwalik overthrust, that the 
Pooneh River begins its meandering course. 

The Kishenganga joins the Jhelutti below Hamel, and above the junction it 
faithfully follows the tectonic bend of the Paleozoic formations. Maps show 
that the Indus River repeats the same feature, which might suggest that the famous 
Indus bend around Nanga Par bar is primarily of tectonic origin. 


Kashmir Valt.f.y Rasim 

In the Kashmir Valley the major Jhdum tributary is the .Sind, which descends 
from the main Himalayan Range near Zoji-La. i$ee pi. 1 -V !•) bhe upper portion 
of the Sind Valley between Baits! and Sonamarg follows a northwestward.striking 
anticline to which the stream is subsequent. At Sonamarg it turns westward, 
cutting across the Himalayan structure down to its confluence with the Jhdum. 
Presumably this stream sector is antecedent, for not only is it of preglacial origin 
but it has, as Paterson elucidates in a subsequent section, undergone repeated 
uplift (l n the slope of the anticlinal structure. Also there are no traces of super¬ 
imposed drainage, , , f . | 

The northwest end of the Kashmir Valley (pi. LV) displays a half circle, 

from which streams descend into the basin at Handawor. I his is a case of s>n- 
dinai drainage at the eastern border of the syntaxis, perfectly adjusted to structure 
■md rock composition and rather suggestive of art ancient headwater portion of a 
master stream. However, this question is discussed on P a f "9 m connection 
with the predial rm.rphc.bgy of the region. The drainage of the P.r Patyal slope 
toward Kashmir shows a remarkable twofold division. From the watershed the 
major streams descend throng!, deeply incised valleys, making essentially a den¬ 
dritic drainage, but on the higher "barewas tins is transformed into a paraUel 
drainage, which is the dominant scheme m the karewa Hills. This arrangemen 18 
easily understood from a geologie angle, because the soft leistocene lake beds 
mantle the bedrock halfway up the slope, and consequent drainage developed 
upon them after the lake had drained off and while the range became uplifted. 
As a result prcglacia! valleys were reexcavated and several parallel dope streams 
developed which kept pace with the uplift, thus leading to parallel antecedent 
streams in the Pleistocene folds. The quick formation of a young antecedent 
stream pattern was favored, not only by repeated uplifts ot the i ir Panjal, but 
also by summer rains, which fall more frequently on the northern side chan on 

the f ■ the stream formation of the basin is tlieopposite 

Another tnteresting ream northwest How of the J helum. 

T™ Kimhiara. Vishav, Liddat and Arapal rivers and 

i , tJlC e d : rCCtK l upstream with reference to the mam river, and only 

the lower bind . , , sharply, as if in sudden obedience to the 

on approaching Jhlm once flowed from northwest to 

ZheaslTnd.'if so, all these tributaries constituted a headwater drainage of a 
southeastward-flowing silbswiuent rivei. 
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Chekab-Tawi Tract 

Only a small portion of the Chenab-Tawi tract falls within reach of my plan 
of study, and yet this is of sufficient importance to warrant a brief description. 

Southeast of the Banihal Pass, which closes the Kashmir Valley toward the 
Chenab, the surface drops abruptly in the Chenab Gorge from 9,000 to 2,100 feet 
over a slope distance of about 18 miles. Thus an average fall of 383 feet to the mile 
is achieved, owing no doubt to the extraordinary cutting power of a stream which 
exceeds the Jhelum in both length and width. In southeastern Kashmir the 
Chenab flows alternately in longitudinal and transverse valley sections. It enters 
our region at Dul in a longitudinal valley whose total length of 150 miles makes it 
one of the major drainage lines of the southern Himalayas. This valley follows the 
slope of the central Himalayan range, in this respect being but a continuation of 
the Kashmir Valley syncline, whose tectonic nature as a recently depressed inter- 
montane basin I have emphasized in a previous report (1935). Not only orographi- 
cally and tectonically, but also morphologically, this portion of the Chenab Valley 
is part of the Kashmir Basin, for along it the alpine relief of the high Himalayas 
suffers marked depression. Southward lie the sub-Himalayas, the Chamba- 
Himalaya and the Dhaoladhar Range, the latter continuing into the Pir Panjal 
foothills north of Udhampur. Geomorphologically, then, this portion of the 
Chenab repeats the’ position of the upper Jhelum—in fact, it might be taken for 
the middle course of a former southeastward-flowing Jhelum River Its norehwpcf 
ern tributary opposite Dul follows precisely this course, draining an area remarkable 
for its mature relief and relatively low altitude. 

The first transverse gorge at Kishtwar is only 16 miles long and breaks through 
the eastern Pir Panjal as the Jhelum below Baramula cuts through this range 
Curiously enough, subsequent stream adjustment to strike and Murree structure 
then repeats the same picture as is shown by the Jhelum, for the Chenab follows 
approximately, for about 50 miles, the dislocated northern border of Murree rocks 
Where it once more turns southward, the river already flows at a level of 3,800 feet' 
The third longitudinal valley sector, which follows, is more or less conformable 
to the structure in Murree rocks, but north of Riasi the river changes for good into 
a transverse stream It meanders freely, deeply incised, in the lower foothills 
as it enters the Siwa ik folds. Thus the lower and upper courses repeat the ar¬ 
rangement of the Jhelum m regard to subsequent and antecedent origin, and even 
the middle course, with its threefold appearance of transverse gorges, has its 
parallel in the Jhelum Gorge near Baramula. In the following section it is shown 
that the stream patterns of both Jhelum and Chenab are derived from a pre 
glacial relief and that the structural history has throughout guided their evolution 

Among the larger tributaries of the Chenab, the Tawi is of particular interest' 

- ”PP- 

faulted basin of Udhampur, it receives subsequent streams from both noXest 
and southeast wh.ch flow m stnke valleys. The parallelism of stream pattern 
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and structure is here so perfect that south of Ramnagar three larger tributaries 
repeat the curvature of the strike ridges along the east end ot a Siwalik syncline. 
These rivers are truly subsequent to structure, and even the Tawi course is de¬ 
flected for a few miles within the basin. However, it then breaks successfully 
through the southern Siwalik ridge and enters another valley basin with subse¬ 
quent drainage. Here the Tawi utilizes some old meanders and after 6 miles it 
cuts across the following ridge, from then on flowing in large, deeply entrenches 
meanders through Pleistocene detritus to its outlet into the plains at Jammu. 
Considering that the uplift of the southernmost front ridges is of I leistocene age 
and that the Siwalik structure originated during the later Pliocene and ear y 
Pleistocene, it is by no means surprising to find the master stream antecedent an 
the tributaries subsequent to the structure. Had these streams been supenm- 
posed upon an underlying structure, an antecedent tributary drainage would have 
developed with a trellis pattern of the usual type. Evidently the subsequent 
tributaries are younger than the master stream, which alone was powerful enoug 
to keep pace with rite emergence of shallow folds that advanced progressively 

from the Pir Paniat slope to the plains. 

In general, then, the drainage of southern Kashmir is well adjusted to the 

tectonic mobilily of the region. Except for local denvatto^, the m^ streanm 
are subsequent, with antecedent lower courses, while most of the Pir 1 anjal 
a e antecedent to the uplift of the range and tectonically rejuvenated consequent 
straams derived from an initial slope drainage. However, the glacial history of 
thU drainage cannot be fully understood unless an attempt is made to reconstruct 
the morphologic aspect of Kashmir in preglacial time. 

PREGLACIAL LAND FORMS 
Composite Slopes and Plateau Remnants 

d ■ esoecially Oestreich and Dainelli, have presented indis- 

Previous »°^e r s, es^c al y dissected land forms in the north- 

putable evidence f ° r the ™ Ste , anal t he remnants of older land forms in 
west Himalaya. 11 tried 0 .M 5 “ Kashmir. , pointed out that , he 

relation to the structural histo > mature relief out of which developed 

central Himdajran ^ngeec ^ ^ P dissected relief, molded by glaciation and re- 

an alpine summ 1 1 question as to which of these land forms are of 

juvenation due to uplii ■ 4 , bg answered offhand. The position 

preglacial Tekrive to the glacially molded slope and valley system is 

of the mature - t : n Except for the younger depositional land 

r rall s^“=f"- are found severai h p undred : ,f 

forms, all elevate _ ^ highest traces of glaciation. (See Patersons 

Sht'dVaUey" secriins.) This does not mean that the preglacial surface was simply 

~ i « t rn^^o'phas^oVa.elerar; SS 

priorTrhffciTaciario". ‘in other words. Pleistocene glaciation in this region 
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overtook a land form which had passed through several long lasting cycles of 
erosion. 

This is illustrated by the slope profiles given in figure 7, The Jhelum Valley 
below Baramula exhibits two high benches, which lie 3,200 and 4,400 feet above the 
stream bed and are separated from each other by a large convex slope. Beneath 
the lower bench is a concave slope and another bench, erosional in origin, which 
is followed by a deep troughlike form that carries the glaciofluvial debris of the 
second Himalayan ice advance. The Sind Valley shows a similar arrangement 
(figs. 18,22,23). Here the relationship of the preglacial valley stages to the glacial 
troughs is clearer, as shown by Paterson in his section on the Sind Valley glaciation. 

This twofold division in the preglacial slope profile can only mean that the 
relief was in a state of rejuvenation when the glaciation began and that this had 
been preceded by two phases of gradation and one intermediate stage of vertical 
cutting. This phenomenon is widespread in the northwest Himalaya and can even 



Fiocre 8. Sketch of view from Shupiyan toward the Pir Panjal and Rimbiara Valley outlet. M, marc level- 

K* Karewa Hills, 


be followed to the adjoining Karakoram ranges, as has previously been demon¬ 
strated (De Terra, 1935)- The regional extension of these preglacial rock benches 
makes one suspect that they belong to remnants of mature land forms 

Plateau remnants are present along the lower Sind tract, but they are confined 
to narrow levels on interstream divides and nowhere exhibit a complete undissected 
relief. One must turn to the Pir Panjal in order to visualize what the preglacial 
surface was like Figure 8 and plate XIII give an idea of the extent of the fiat 
relief on the northern high slope of the Pir Panjal. Were it not for several parallel 
dissecting streams, this region would present an even, rolling upland, surmounted 
by peaks. It extends for 35 miles from the Rimbiara Valley northwestward to 
Tosh Maidan where the plateau level slopes abruptly down to the FeTozepur 
Valley. The altitude is between 12000 and 13,000 feet above sea level, or 7,000 

f°t vmMf *TI 1 d ° f tHe Kashmir VaUe ^ The Panorama Pierre 
(pi. XIII) illustrates the late mature stage of erosion and a later phase of dissection 

during which the initia slope drainage was rejuvenated. The relationship of the 

higher ridge, now the glacially molded crest of the Pir Panjal, to the surrounding 

plateau form is one of a residual ridge” to the adjoining plain. Monadnocklike 
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the resistant raetamorphic ruck mass of Tataltuti (is.joo fcctl rises above the 
hiir 1 1 level that curs across Paleozoic Panjal trap and slates, toward the ™rth- 
west, this highest ridge loses in height until it almost merges with the high level 

at Tosh Maid an and at Gulmarg* L „ u 1 1 l„j 

In the foregoing geologic sketch it was mentioned that the 1 ir Panjal had 

undergone progressive uplift- Wc may therefore assume that the present alt,tude 
„f this area of mature relief is due to this upheaval and that its position above the 
Kashmir Valiev is of relatively recent date. Dainclli dpli' has demonstrated 
that a certain relationship exists between this uplift and the Wdiijgof'*ed>leraba- 
cenc haVin filling, and the following sections give ample proof of the correctness 
of his views A p g p roxini; ,ie figures fur the amount of uplift are discussed and pre¬ 
sented on subsequent pages; suffice it for the moment to assume a reduction in ah,. 
fll ^ Kv ednif - 000 feet The P r Panjal must then have been a hilly range witn 
» old^H 1 Come 2,800 feet above the Kashmir basin. Hus calculation 
docs no, however! include the preglacial uplift, for which the slope prohits a d he 
Conformity between Middle and Upper Siwahks give evidence. 1 be altitude 
Cl is, therefore, still in excess of the late Tertiary level a. which southern hash- 

mir stood. 

Latr Tertiary Drainage and Structure 

In orceSadal time the watershed to the plains of India was a low ridge on wlm h 
In preg initial relief. The Jhdura was one of the suhse- 

slope drainage had developed » re ™ , thro ,„,fi Murrcc rocks. A, uplift 

quent riversin this JS* SSri to headward erosion and finally 

wa.-she.l in the vicinity ofUrt What was the condition 

° f '^“ r gS"cCnthe presents- = ;™ 

to three peculiar features or,gin of 

the in y C,S, “" ° CSibl“ onti^uation towatd the upper Chenab Valley. Taking 
the valley w ith iti pos«Die , watershed toward the Kishunganga, 

into account the stability of and the relatively low alti- 

with rhe fully deve oped t ram. _> t leads inevlrablv to the conclusion 

tude of the Pir Panjal in the rcmme-o« ^ £ en the headwater 

that the upper Jhelum This ondushm not only accounts for the 

course of an ancestral "an oU graded stream but is in full accord with 

peal.ant.es of thoj^e jMAt that time the Kashmir 

Xs land surface, in which the drmna| evidently was even more 
tboroughl^conwohe^lT str l LCture^t^an^it^w^now^^^_^^ pattern with many 
The Kashmir \aii-. - Ladak and the upper courses ot some 

other neigh bonne regions. development (Dc Terra, 

of its major tributaries o *^ ^ to a timt h the strike 

mnge/'wVre formed^ This time can only have been subsequent to the ias. manne 
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phase of the Eocene sea and prior to the accumulation of the Siwalik formation, 
for the Siwalik doubtless resulted from erosive action by streams flowing south¬ 
ward. (See part II.) Under such conditions the Murree formation may already 
have been deposited. It is therefore probable that the principal drainage lines 
existed during the Miocene, although many of the transverse gorges may not yet 
have been fully developed. 

This raises the question of the age of the Jhelum and Chenab rivers. In view 
of the lack of detailed information on the lithology of the Siwalik sediments, this 
question is almost impossible to answer. However, from the presence of highly 
elevated terraces in both transverse tracts, it is certain that these valleys existed 
long before the dawn of the glacial era. Dainelli has already contested Oestreich's 
view that the Jhelum Gorge below Baramula is the result of an overflow of the 
ancient Kashmir Lake. He pointed out that for several miles below Baramula 
the valle> is filled with Pleistocene lake beds and that the glacial deposits near 
Rampur must have required the existence of a deeply incised valley of preglacial 
origin. This relationship of the Jhelum Gorge to the Kashmir Lake is discussed 
in a later chapter on the origin of the Karewa Lake. 

The formation of this gorge might, therefore, be due either to capture of the 
longitudinal Kashmir alley stream or to superposition of a transverse river. 
Superposition can be ruled out in view of the subsequent origin of the middle 
Jhelum course, so all that remains is to explain this 30-mile transverse tract by 
stream capture. If we return to the picture of an ancestral Jhelum whose head¬ 
waters eroded in Murree rocks and if we assume it to have cut farther backward 
into the rising axis ot the Pir Panjal anticline, it becomes easily conceivable how 
such a tributary ultimately succeeded in cutting through the watershed thus 
capturing the Kashmir Valley drainage (fig. 75B). This diversion of the Kashmir 
drainage through a southern stream must have greatly accelerated erosion which 
led to the formation of a united Jhelum Valley and eventually to stream gradation 
During this stage of early maturity a broader valley floor was formed and after 
another period of stream cutting this floor remained in a fragmentary state above 
the incised river bed at the ancient divide. 


In other words, not merely stream capture but accelerated uplift accounts 
for the preglacial drainage changes of southern Kashmir. Indeed the Kashmir 
Valley exhibits a host of morphologic features suggestive of intense preSadal 
diastrophism. Apart from indirect evidence as deduced from the composite slope 
profiles there are places where faulting has left visible traces F 

Faceted spurs, indicative of a dissected fault-line scarp, were observed on the 

?,° r rT Pe ’ A G , andilrbal ( P‘- I! - 2 >; Significantly enough, the triangular 
facets here correspond almost exactly to a fault line between Cambrian and late 

Paleozoic trap. Ice erosion cannot have formed these facets, for the slope east 
of Gandarbal was never glaciated the Sind Glacier having had its terminus in 
the valley proper above Gandarbal. Southeastward, all along the lower slope of 
the mountains morpho ogic effects of faulting can be seen. The precipitous wall 
of the Panjal trap northeast of Srinagar, the sudden break of manv leveled S pu 
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descending toward the valley, the faulted condition of the Panjal trap above 
Zewan village, and many other fault contacts between the Triassic and 1 aleozoic 
rocks or between trap and Permian Gondwana beds signify the fault nature o t is 
basin slope. On the corresponding side of the Pir Panjal faulting is not quite 
so apparent, owing to the gentle slopes of the Pleistocene lake ec s an t eir vei ing 
of the preglacial topography. However, in certain places, this topograp > ias 
been “exhumed” by later erosion. Such is the case between 1 angmarg and Petha 
Band, where the escarpment is 1,500 feet high (pi. LV). Between Khag and at ar 
faceted spurs appear some 2,000 feet above the Karewa lake terraces. ere 
Karewa lake beds are seen resting against large triangular facets Hanging val eys 
can be observed which start as broad mature valleys on the higher slope and turn 
abruptly into deeply cut gorges as they approach the fault me. Utt^ confidence 
however can be placed in estimates of the amount of vertical displacement that . 
taken plice alone these border faults, for it must be remembered that both flanks of 
he Kashmir Valley experienced repeated uplifts during the Pleistocene epoch along 
ore Pleistocene faults, so that the height of the exhumed escarpments represents 
Tsurn tZof various fault movements. This matter is discussed m connect™ 

thus determined by faulting of a 
1 he preglac F , Himalayan slope and the sub-Hima- 

ravTpSrS The"reservation of fault-line topography would indicate that 

t y ? .It if strike faults was not as remote as the origin of the late mature 
the format™ of strike faults w displacements. This faulting, 

topography which t pUce^is Qne of the preglacial uplifts to 

therefore, might transverse course is assigned. In view of the 

which the oiigm > Kashmir Valley fault line toward the southeast 

apparent in relation to that narrow strip 

IfwuntlVXh’nowadays forms the watershed between the Jhelum source and 
°l C ° r T L vluev Such a method of formation, known as transverse uplift or 
the Chenab \ is a tectonic phenomenon commonly found 

cross folding of longitudinal structures is ecto.i P sugg ested 

in the Alps and in other orogcme nj ^area its^e ^ J! ^ 

not only by the termina ion ^ Valiev The crest east of the Banihal Pass 
faulted zone in the upper aena decreased zones whose origin doubtless 

probably marks a cross fold bEt f w “" ™ f^t f g “ which the Kashmir Basin 
dates back to Chenab River was 

thereby “beheld” and 

“L'ts'oYvedTobl'em until detailed geologic studies have been carried our 

in the Chenab gorges. evident that the formation of the pre- 

From the • • c f t h e glacial era by a sufficiently long period 

glacial relief antedated the eg ^ J the ma jor'drainage pattern. These 

evenlswere recorded i^the Siwalik series of the foothills. A variety of evidence 
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h»v3 already been presented (De Ierra and Icilhard, 1936) ro show that the massive 
conglomerates ot the upper Dhak Pa than stage indicate the first revolution in 
drainage development and mountain making since Oligocene-Miocene time. 
Assuming that their age is late middle Pliocene and considering that the upper 
Pliocene was a time of great denudation, as recorded by the Dhok Pathan and the 
early Pleistocene Tatrat-Pinjor beds, we are inclined to date the dissection of the 
preglacial mature relief as late Pliocene. In such a case the older mature relief 
should correspond to older Pliocene and even Miocene deposits, such as the Middle 
and tawer Siwaliks, whose sedimentary character and perfect conformitv reflect 
the monotonous denudation of a maturely- dissected upland. 

In conclusion, the preglacial period witnessed the formation of a well-dissected 
topography on A folded and faulted mountain belt whose southern portion was 
much less elevated than the northern Himalayan crest. The major stream pattern 
was well developed, with an outflow toward the lowland. This geographic position 
must have permitted the rain-bringing winds to travel farther inland than nowa¬ 
days, causing greater precipitation on the main Himalayan slope than on the Pir 
Punjab I he impact of such paleogcographic changes on the Pleistocene historv 
of the area here considered can hardly be appreciated unless we understand the 
physical geologic forces now active in this area. 

PHYSICAL GEOLOGIC FACTORS NOW ACTIVE IN KASHMIR 

The physical geologic factors now acrivc in Kashmir present themselves 
• great variety, but because of the specific application of the knowledge gained 
from their study ..,, necessary select a few only. These concern orLnt dav 
glaciation, fluvial and lake sedimentation, and eolian agencies, P * 

PufesEMT Glaciation 

Pir Pmjai—U the fir Panjal there arc two main clusters of glaciers One 
issituaied m the v.e.mty of Lake Konsa Nagh, near the Brama Sakul group and 
he other occupies the Tatakut, group (pi. XX, a). As both massifc lie £ 

feet high, it is evident that recent glaciation b restricted m tk, , 1 ■ . 4 ’°°° 

the Pir Panjal relief. In the Uke Konsa Na*h rSm hll of 

r f r L - t I regioti there are about elaelm 

on the Kashmir slope and some (> glaciers on rhe Punjab slope.' This mode of 
distribution is somewhat unexpected, as the Pnniak c u. y . m t ; c °* 

monsoon precipitation. Howc£, ,t sfeuM be Z^Wd ZTisTh' 
rams which dominantly feed the firn reservoirs of these small '»]. ,! ^ u “ 

wind currents travel from the wes, and northwest In f ’ ? 

or southeast. Also the southern exposure and presumable <li„li,i . ip”! ' K ’ stmth 

ature intercept the formation of firn or glacier ice on rlt * S ,l ' 'fifiar temper- 

addition, the surface is here more disseS and h, ' f' if" ,n 

more exposed to warm air currents riZg from i. ^ th ? ^ '«*** «e 
unequal glaciation of the Pir Panjal i, Z Simti^ald nb *• 

rarher than to an inherited status of glacial time, Ui this inferenLTtrne o« 

' tM °‘-*’■““ lb**- «r.k« ,i,,k,'W 0,- 4, . 
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by our survey of the Pleistocene glaciation in this region. 1 n this respect the glaciers 
of the Pir Panjal do not follow the rule of Himalayan glaciation, according to which 
the southern or monsoon slopes carry* the greatest ice cover (pi. LV ). But it should 
be remembered that the Pir Panjal is not the main Himalaya, and its crest does not 
make as decisive a divide between humid and semi arid regions as the major 
Himalayan watershed. Accordingly, there is no slant of the snow line from north 
to south, as there is in the main Himalaya; on the contrary, from personal though 
rather seasonal observations, it seems that the snow line has a definite dip toward 
the Kashmir Valley. 'Hus is natural considering that the humidity is here much 
higher in winter than over the plains (see tig, 4) that the winter precipitation 

here also exceeds that of either Murree or Jammu. , 

The lowest level to which valley glaciers descend in this group is 11,600 feet 
(according to sheet 43 K/i+ of the Survey of India maps), and the average limit lies 
Closer to ‘13,000 feet: (See pi. LV.) The feeding areas are in large cirques at a 
level of 14,000 feet, from which rise precipitous walls, covered with hm and snow. 
Owina to the width of these cirques, some of which measure i mile across, and 
because of the wide valley troughs below, these glacierets are pear-shaped or tri¬ 
angular cakes of ice, which rarely reach the typical tongue form of a valley gluaer. 
According to A. Neve (1910) they are about 100 feet thick. 1 he Budil Racier 
on lv ar the head of the Harscni Nullah above Corpathan and below the Budil 
Pa**; is a real ice tongue. Some ™l« ^ «ui almost 2 furlongs w,de, U 
occupies a deeply scoured, gorgelike depression without any nev* tie d. The 
n£vt field is found three-quarters of a mile distant and 1,000 leet abo\ t the g 
head occupying a large cirque north of the Budil Pass. 1 his peculiar severance 
of the glacier from its feeding ground is possibly due to an tee fall which at one 
time initiated an unusually large advance or to a step in the valley door. 

The glacier at the southern slope of latakuti fills a cirque only t and it. g 
termination at 13,800 feet indicates that it is the last remnant of a once powerful 
kc flow which descended through a tributary to the Poonch \ alle> . According 
to the map the Kashmir slope is devoid of recent glaciers, although DameUr* 
map of the Kashmir Basin (192a) shows three small glaciers «« tbs side which 
are not surveyed on the official maps. Northwestward from Utahuti the 1 ir 
Panjal is free from glaciation, and only small patches of hm or snow fields in the 
highest cirques bear witness of former ice cover. The position of the snow line 
b difficult to fix for lack of reliable data. Permanent snow is certainly not found 
heluw 14,500 feet, and it probably does not exist except on the highest groups of 
peaks. 4 The relation between snow line and glaciation in this range, therefore, 

rem 1 " S a ccor b .Un« small size of the glaciers there is very little ice erosion 

going on, but the moraines arc, as a rule, ^proportionately large. I h.s may he 

V* m^vepfc^ wcarhering^tonivanon^and faction matnly u^he 

a 3 c nfcoo l’cct ‘and cause accumulation of angular debris along slopes and in 
higher valleys. Structure soils, so well known from suharcoc and h.gh alpine 
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regions, are commonly met with wherever suitable rock material and a low angle 
of slant are found (pi. XV 11 I, i j. There is a definite relation, therefore, between 
remnants ol the mature relief and distribution of structure and soUfitixion soils, 
provided that these remnanits are sufficiencly elevated. The rock decay in high alti- 
tudes thus furnishes debris which the heat!water streams must remove before 
they can proceed backward toward the cirque region. E, F. Neve (1912) in tie- 
scribing the glaciers at the foot of the Brama peaks gives the following vivid 
description of the debris formation in front of the ice: 

I he sunshine is hot, and the silent gladcr nf the forenoon has become alive with sound and 
motion. Everywhere is the roaring sound of water. Torrents are pouring down icy slopes. Mini a. 
cure avalanches occur ever and anon on the steeper faces where snow has remained, and fellin', 
stones are frequent. All rhe streams arc swollen and laden with dibrts. These diurnal variations 
are at the.r height during the month of September, when the great sun heat of the* dav is succeeded 
by trim at mght and the range of temperature between day and night is often 100“ V. 


Himalayan j opt .-In contrast to the Pit Panjal, the Himalayan slope exhibits 
more Widespread and more significant glaciation (pi. LV). There are ar least 6o 
small glaciers, the laigest of which is some 3X miles long. The heaviest glaciation 
occurs around kolahoi Peak (17,799 feet); on the crest east and northeast of 
Pahlgam: along the slopes of the Sind Valley, north and south of Sonamarg- and 
on Haramukh Peak (irt.ooo leet). Most spectacular of all are the glaciers around 
kolahoi, which occupy the extreme terminals of the Uddar headwaters on the north 
slope of the peak, j he kolaho, Glacier is the longest (pi. LV), and at its mo,.ill 
ihc Uddar River has its source at about 11,700 feet. A second powerful ice 
stream 3X miles long and about 1 mile wide lies between Kolahoi and Buttress 

ft Unfortunately no personal observations or 

reliable data from other sources are available to give any accurate description 
as to sixe, movements, structure, and deposition of these glaciers. |.* r0 m tW 
graphs and general descriptions ,t would seem that there are both valley and 
hanging glaciers with well-defined cirques and niv4 fields and strone icrminil an 
lateral moraines. Ihc morainic dfibris of the Kolahoi Glacier Is l«alli piled 
to 300 feet. Otftwfcsh i^ravel trails away from the snouts of rh<- , r l J i ■ 
to abrupt Steps in the valley profile, the gra^d^ts^^Ti^d® 
nowhere form extensive out wash aprons. Tn the uoner Sin 1 v n u 
glaciers are dominant. One of them descends as low as ,, ^ L. " tI 
lm between 14,000 and , ;,oto feet and are, in comparison with*,he Pit Panjdd^ 

h f- 

north and south of Sonamarg is not accidental for it is h h ° e . ac ' ef!> 
laden winds are forced to precipitate after ^HavetlJi l TT^ 
the transverse tract of the Sind Valiev, This situation i ei * ed tkmu S h 
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across the valley and up the Liddar to precipitate on the buttress of KolahoL In 
the upper Taigwas and Nilagrar valleys, with their short but wide hanging glaciers, 
tie the remnants of the formerly rich icc reservoirs of the ancient Sind Glacier. 
The longest ice tongue at 1 Jaramukh lies north of the peak and occupies file top¬ 
most terminal of the headwater of the Wangat River, a main tributary ol the 
Sind. It is a little over 2 miles long and ends at about 12,100 feet above a large 
lake that occupies an abandoned cirque. E. F. Neve <i 9 U» P- 88) mentioned that 

on the sou til side glaciers terminate at leer. . 

All these glaciers carry heavy loads of rock debris, for the summit and cirque 
region is precipitous and nivation very active. In addition iraprock is brittle 
and so are Paleozoic slates and Triassic shales, which readily furnish large quan¬ 
tities of debris for the moraines. In this connection it is noteworthy that the 
abundant Triassic limy shales and slaty limestones in the headwater region ol the 
Sind and Liddar valleys provide a large supply of calcareous rock dour, which ,s 
being transported into lakes and rivers of the Kashmir Basin. 

Although the average cirque level is at about 14,500 and the average 
lower limit of glaciation at 13,000 feet, the snow line keeps to about 15,000 lea. 
As the relative position of all these levels is largely controlled by altitude, pre¬ 
cipitation, and exposure, and as these factors must have changed greatly in a mobile 
redon such as Kashmir, it is evident that this scant information .s rather ^sufficient 
for reconstructing previous relationships of snow line and glaciation. It would 
also appear that paicogeographic changes, as outlined above, must have shiStei 
the proportionate share of any of these factors so that the empirical knowledge 
.1 L m recent glaciation cannot readily be applied to previous glaciations. 
One fundamental fact, however, stands out—the close relationship between glacnu 
altitude, and expire to monsoon wind*. The P,r Phnjal bearmg the brut, 
ofnwnscwn precipitation, is not sufficiently high and ts too greatly exposed to bear 
eltenswTvaUev glaciation, whereas rite Himalayan slope, in spite of lesser pre- 
cipitatkm, carries on its higher surface a giae.at.on three tunes that ot the su 

Himalayan range. 

River AcTtust 

Most rivers in this area are in a stare of erosion, and over large traces such as 

the Ihelum Valley between Baramula and Owen, in the Chenab \ alley, and 
the Jlmlum p h a(U ( Sind valleys, no heavy deposition is taking 

tTEt. .« graded they drop their load and thus 
place, but wne c Mdi|nent One of these regions is the upper border ol 

cause heavy e F tk Pnonch where rivers continue to accumulate both gravul- 

the plains m Jammu and ofthese fanS is vairie d ( but on the whole 

sand ami silt s^menta.^ JJJ co;irse san d being swept incessantly through 

it is coarse, wi . « ^ primary supply of debris from the foothills 

lh ‘ T'SSSTit to be added the sand and silt supply from the Smalik forma 

—«*“«•** to the pkins - Al ' ,,ve 


m 
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uI!] Jt ' s t L C M v ** 1 loose e^vd in the Boulder conglomerate ridges of the 

outer foothills that furnishes streams and rivulets with great quantities of coarse 
aebn&» 

The impressive width of these fans and the rate at which sand bank, and 
? , Hats shift indicate a rapidly working geologic process. So far, no studies of 
,, ssdtmitncaticsn have been undertaken in northern India, although the 
problem is of sufficient magnitude and data could easily lie gathered The new I v 
constructed Irrigation canals in Jammu and in the Punjab provide reliable source 
tor a study uf this kind. As the water in these canals is deeper and its flow regu, 
lated, the figures gamedwould be somewhat in excess of the irue rate of deposition 
in stream channek. [his is particularly evident in an accumulation of itravel 
which I observed along the Chenab-Jhdum Canal between Akhnur and Jammu 
This canal was constructed along the slope of a ridge composed of Upper Siwalik 
conglomerate, and as numerous rivulet, drain the dip slope to the plains at right 
angles to the imprison channel, each rivulet required a tunnel to allow outflow 
beneath the canal bed. In these rivulets, whose course had been somewhat 
regulated by an embankment made of cobblestones, J feet of gravel had accumu¬ 
lated since the irrigation canal had been constructed, to years ago The tunnels 
beneath the canal bed had almost filled up with boulders 8 ‘ " 

earn ft"! **? Jl a h ""' in j 1 " Kas ! ,mir Valley, deposition of silt ami clay is also 
tap.,1, but under flood condition, this rivet carries most of its silt load inetZm 

" y 1 ' of , thls > l ^ e nver *«* not deposit its load to such a degree that its 
bed is gradually elevated. On the contrary, it manages to erode laterally and to 
carry the new sediment downstream. This is possible only because of he lark of 
sedimentary supply from its headwater region and becai.v,> th ‘% i • n f 
condition, which enables the jhehitn to Zcenmitc“^wdeni ,™‘,s t*‘"M 

on moving the resultant load downstream. ^ channel and 

The lake sedimentation in Kashmir is of AftcdiJ inr , , . . 

glacial age cover almost the entire floor «d SvJster “fl» k' ¥ 

Valley. Thus the knowledge gained from hydrobio^ studt°ean he r"; 
when it comes to interpreting the sedimentary record of thr Plri -r iV P f !i 
It is fortunate that the biologic survey of Professor ti F M,„ . st, "-cn= Iske beds, 
which was carried out on my second expediZ in^^v! T’ 

things in a careful study of bottom samples win 4. i i‘ 5 ’ te< f mon 8 °ther 
According to this study the types of sediments of the'lialh 1 "' vZ ,r ' ucst, Sntc<]. 
gray color, free from calcium carbuuite.and eZelv of Z X l Uk “ *“ of 
as the lakes are now in a stage of tilling tlirmndi nl \ sh ? llow ' ffnre i r t YV^t 
The deepest Jake is Manasbal, with a madmum ^ siting U p. 

grains generally measure to m and make un r-. + * - ", ' 2 ‘ m r et ^ 3, ^* n «tal 

Fragments of fresh-water shells are numerous and h t ifn' if Sediment * 
is richer in them than the bottom I ay era ^ ^ ^ 

fragments is probably dependent on their solubility, 
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carbonate and humus content in the lake water. The dominant component is 
fine detritus containing slime of algae and especially diatoms, of which 229 species 
have been listed. In hydrobiologic terms they represent diatomaceous fine 
detritus gvthja, The following table gives, according to !.undquist, some essential 
data on the lakes investigated; 





PtrtMnt by volume 



Th\nh in 
meters 





L*1m 

Cairtcdetrim* 

Fine d eitt [U5f 

Mineral flralnJ 

Diatom* 


I,a 
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1 
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4 

54 

S* 

23 

to 

16 

23 

3 

s 


* 

13 

MWmSUl.p.a.a.-.aav . 

11 

n 

7* 

7* 

1 

1 

Wular.s.ss.,-. —t - - 

5 

= 3 



From this analysis it appears that the bottom samples rom Lakes \\u ar and 
Bod Dal have the highest percentage of mineral grams, winch is natural, 
they receive fresh sedimentary supply from two nvers, one of which » the Jhelum, 
which flows through Lake Wular. Also the diatom content is relatively low m 

thCS Thcratesedimentation is difficult to determine on account of the ^ability 
of suyplv. We can, however, assume that it is greatest m Lakes \\ ular, Bod Dal, 
and Ankar, which receive the greatest supply from streams. However, this 
supply evidently was checked and counterbalanced m past ages by erosion 1: troug 
lake P currents, for otherwise the lakes would have been silted up more rapidly. 
This must be particularly true for Lake Wular, through which ^ Jhelum fto^ 
before it enters the transverse valley at Baramula. 1 resent ay *''® * ■ ■' 
tion therefore, is different from what it must have been in a large sheet of wate 
S u C h as existed during the Ice Age. It is this cons .deration, and also the lack of 
obscr^tions on annual deposition, which make further discussion of this geologic 

process unnecessary. 

F.OLtAV At*£SCIES 

Punjabplains ajidKaahnir during the spring and early fall witnesses severe dusi 

anri before the w,n,er ra, ns t| * >lluvia | s „ iU , naturally 

scarce and the hum,d,t> ' itlKnse solar radiation, which leads to 

nch m silt sndclay.arejhcn «n» ^ rhe ^ fcr ^ flight . Severe 

evaporation oi cp * > ^ 1 K nd 0 f Mav, when the first nuns begin, 

storms begin in April aiul^sr un^ ^ ^ ^ ^ a hm station like Mum* 

At this tune the air • ■ £ ^ disk behind a veil of dust. The quantity 

rite sun occasionally appears hm. . , , , .1 

of silt thus suspended must amount to millions ot tons. As the dust ten 
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Z J\ll *5 Ka ? hna i r n V\ lt 9 eviUent rhar rI,c ^ reatest Precipitation 

must take place in the plains and along the foothills of the Fir Panjal. But in 
rht Kashmir ' alley local air currents, such as diurnal winds a bn* minor vallcvs 
« nrl up topsoil from alluvial fans and terraces, especially from the Pleistocene- 
laU beds, which furnish an inexhaustible supply of loose silt and dav. These 
dust storms travel far north into the mountains, and a host of observations is 
avadablc from travel literature to show that pink silt is carried as far as the large 
Karakoram glaciers and to the edge of the Tibetan plateau. This phenomenon 
existed during the Ice Age also, as is revealed by a recent study of pollen-bearing 
interglacial lake beds from Lake Panggong, in Ladakd Pine and other pollens 

::z kt 1 tk: 1 h pI t wltich in , 't*** rime ~^ 

V Jf ' v 1 k T pQU ? ran onJ >‘ havy c™ from Kashmir, where, as will 
subsequently be shown, coniferous forests clad the slopes of the Fir Pan ml l n 

recent tune wind-blown pollen is deposited at (he bottom of man v Kashmir lake 
as \\ ode house s mvestiga non revealed. Wind, therefore,' was and .till is 

an agency with which the geologist must reckon in this region 

In this area precipitation is the medium through which the suspended dust 
again falls on the earth. Especially the firs, summer rains and to ,Ld.« 
the hrst winter rains precipitate this ,l„»t veil and deposit thin films of silt Natl, 
rally the annual amount thus deposited is small hut mv... ■ at ■ i" * ■ U ~. 
time this eolian deposition mustfakl d“onstZle auanti^ ' ^f ^ 1 
Perhaps ft is this which gave the Kashmiris the admirable tea of cul/wS f 
gardens, whose gay colors delight the traveler in h-unJem md ^ TV 
proof lor eolian deposition In historic and prehistoric rimes is i 

deep burial of ruined sites, as at Bumhom where a Iw;l ! , c S* 
age is buried under more than 12 feet of loessicsoil fp| yviv\? U f C of neolithic 
estimate for the age of this site is ,,ooo v^. wfoch wouW.Vrh' C °" 8erV1,ivC 
an amount of so,, inches of silt per thmmnd vk * M- h ' f“ ,mnlum * 
temples of Avantipur and Martand had lo be excavated from'l “"V"' 1 ' f tllc 

feet thick. In such places, however, rain wash from t rl r l u’T 6 ? 8 
partly caused the deep burial. ’ ~ round *% bill slopes has 

Thus glacial, fluvial, lacustrine, anti eolian aeencii-s ,, 

to the relief of present-day Kashmir. Equipped wXthk t f "f **, *** 
structure, land form, climate, and vegetation let us n™ LnowIed fi e o{ Stogie 
records of the Ece Age. & ’ Us Proceed to interpret the 

B. THE GLACIATION OJ» THE HIMALAYAN SI .OPE 

By T P T. PATti RfliM 

glacial SEQDEWCE IN toe SIND V AM w 

tain tract and drains large^a of^e'soithe^TT^ 5 ’ h ? Jhdttm in its moun ' 

H trr;: h fc — * 
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^ Terrace escarpment 
I terminal moraine 

I glacial outwash 

ITglacW; interglacial 

IE facial scree, etc, 

ngladal;! ntergla cia I 

I MILE 


Malshahi 

Figure 9, —Map of lower Sind ^ alley. 


is in a rock basin close by the foot of Saskat, a peak in the Ogput Range, which runs 
parallel to the main Himalayan range, from northwest to southeast. From Sas'at 
the Sind drops steeply northeastward to reach the mam strike valley, where it 


flows northwest, receiving on 

^^‘S^—'&ns toward Sonamarg between 

J TC cm 48 r?. and 41 will be found on the }£-inch map 

1 Places referred to in the text and not 
43 N./SW., and the uinch maps 4 3 J/‘S 16 and « N /d* * ■«* 7 ° 
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steeply towering mountain walls, over a boulder-strewn bed, constantly threatened 
by tremendous fans from the north banks, emerging into the pleasant upland 
serenity of the Sonamarg, as if to rest before it plunges in a roaring headlong 
torrent sharply to the southwest through the Gagangiyer Gorge, ^.,000 feet deep. 
This gorge cuts the Ogput Range and brings the Sind into a well-wooded vale gently 
curving to the southwest, where it discharges over a wide delta ifko the Kashmir 
Basin. This delta, over 4 miles in width at Garidarbal, narrows rapidly upstream, so 
that 4 miles up, at Woyil, the river can be crossed by a single small bridge (pi. IIl/i). 

By the Sind lies the ancient caravan route to Ladak, branching off at Baltal 
to cross the pass of Zoji-La. So it was that the early Himalayan geologists here 
made some traverses. Drew (1875) observed glacial striae 450 feet above the 
valley floor at Hari, at Suprhar, 1 and again at Gund. Lydekker (1878, p. 46; 1879, 
P- 34 ) a ^ so saw striated rocks at Kulan, 5 miles above Gund. Oestreich (1906) 
noted that glaciofluvial deposits were common below Gund and attributed the 
basin above Gund to the action of a glacier tongue. Drew had already recognized 
the trap content of the moraines of Sonamarg, lying within a limestone basin, and 
thought the moraines indicative of a retreat stage of the Sind Glacier. Oestreich 
believed that these moraines were piled up against the narrow Gagangiyer Gorge. 

Darnelli (1922) made more intensive observations on the glacial* sequence! 
He recognized four main glaciations as follows: 

(a) First glacial ,—The Sind Glacier advanced as far as Ahateng Hill and 
Manasbal Lake, the evidence being in glacial molding of the Ahateng slopes and 
the adjoining lower hill. There is also, according to Dainelli, glacial molding of the 
hill slope behind Malshahibagh (fig. 9). Marinelli (see Dainelli, 1922) maintains 
that the lateral spurs on the right bank of the Sind near the outlet are faceted 

(b) First interglacial.—The cemented conglomerate of Malshahibagh rests on 
the glacially molded hill slope and underlies the Karewa clays laid down as the 
Karewa Lake began to form. 

(c) Second glacial.— The ice advanced. How far is not stated, but the fluvio- 
glacial deposits and glacial trough below Gund are given in evidence 

W S “°” d ”**t*M -—Dainelli makes no mention of this stage except to 
pomt out that probably the Upper Karewa clays were laid down in the lower Sind 

(e) Ultra glacial .-The ice advanced and reached Gund, as shown bv the 
striae, roches moutonnees, glacially scooped floor, and moraine. 

(/) Third interglacial .—This is not discussed. 


(i) Fourth glacial. The ice again advanced in the upper Sind as far as 
Sonamarg, producing moraines there. Dainelli notes two terraces at Sonamarg 
winch he correlates with the fourth glaciation, and a later, termed the Buhl' 

parallel to the Alpine sequence. He also saw the possibility of ice oscillations as 
shown by additional moraines below Baltal (pL LVI). 

The Sind Valley, Dainelli points out, has been cut‘into a mature topography 
which shows signs of rejuvenation of erosion prior to the glacial cycle, but die depth 
of the valley, he maintains, is due principally to glacial erosion. P " 

1 Probably Sura Pharao; see fig. 28* 
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Dainelli’s evidence for the lowest limit of glaciation was closely examined, 
and it seemed to the writer that the molding of the Ahateng and Malshahibagh 
slopes is not due to glacial action. 1 Further objections were raised: 

(a) Ahateng is protected by the spur at Repor, which would have deflected 
the glacier southward. The Repor spur is not glaciated. 

(£) To mold the slopes of Malshahibagh the glacier would have had to round 
the Gandarbal ridge, and would then have been gouging in a direction at right 
angles to the main valley stream. 

(c) To mold the slopes of Ahateng and, at the same time, those of Mal¬ 
shahibagh would have required a glacier front in that region over 1,000 feet thick 
and 7 miles wide. There is no evidence of such an extensive advance. 

Later, Norin (1925, p. 165) made notes on the Sind Valley glaciations. He 
observed above Mangom the remains of a terminal moraine three-quarters of a 
mile wide and 200 feet high, and noted that the erratics had come from places as 
far away as Sonamarg. Inside the moraine he saw a thick deposit of gravel and 
sand, which he traced as far as Margund, and he interpreted this deposit as ‘‘gla- 
cigenous proximal sediments genetically of esker character. These pass into 
yellow clay which he found exposed at Gund and beyond, in contact with ice- 
worn rocks. At Rezan he noted the presence of a terminal moraine enveloped in 
conglomerates and then the Sonamarg moraines at Shitkan. At Sonamarg he 
remarked the cemented conglomerate seen by Dainelli and traced it to Baltal. 

The following account is intended to give a further interpretation of the Sind 
glaciations. The terraces and moraines indicated in figure 9 were mapped by 
plane table on a scale of 2 inches to the mile. As the heights of the terraces varied 
in different parts of the river, owing to differences in erosion and position on the 
thalweg, it has been found more convenient to use numbers rather than heights 
to designate terraces. This facilitates comparison with other river systems. The 
terrace surfaces are numbered therefore Ti, T2, etc. The symbol To refers to the 
surface of deposition of the second interglacial material and is higher than Ti 
which was eroded out of it during the late second interglacial penod. It shou d 
be pointed out that the terrace surfaces, especially the higher and older, are not 
generally uniform, but differ in height considerably, owing to late erosion and to 
varying proximity to the main channel of erosion which produced the succeeding 
terrace. A scale for heights is given with each of the sections. . 

The whole valley may be divided into three parts depending on a varied 
physiography due principally to localized tectonic movements and to regions 
of glacial advance. Thus the lower Sind is a mature pre-Pleistocene form (pi III, 
2), extending from the outlet to a point near Han and carrying the evidence of the 
oldest glaciations only. The glaciated profiles produced by the first two Ranees 
are now well worn. Here too occurs the region of deposition, with lugesand thick 
deposits of outwash and of lake clays. The middle Sind extends from Han to 
the natural boundary formed by Gagangiyer Gorge In this part the thud glacial 
advance alone has produced moraines, and the evidence tor the earlier glaciations 

, Df de Terra and Dr. Teilhard de Chardin subsequently investigated the region and agreed with this conclns.cn. 
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lies well above the present valley floor in old profiles, truncated by erosion into a 
rising block hinging at Hari. (Sec discussion of figs, 29 and 30.) The upper Sind 
carries the moraines of the fourth anj later ice advances above Ciagatigivcr Gorge 
and can be divided into the Son a mar g Basin and the Bahai Valley. It lias been 
found convenient to describe each of these parts consecutively. 


Lower Sjxd 

Mangom moraim f.-Thc Mangom moraine (pi. IV, i), first recognized bv 
.Norm, is the lowest and earliest undoubted morainic deposit, and, owing to its 
clear relations to other glacial and interglacial strata, it was used as a key to their 
interpretation It lies at a height of <,500 feet, and on the left bank, almost 200 
ket ol its height is exposed where it is enveloped in coarse fluvtoglacial deposits. 
On the right bank the moraine has been cut away and partly covered by tine 
debris, but large erratics mark its former extension,' producing a distinct ridge in 
the fan. in plan the moraine is definitely arcuate, being wider and reaching lower 
down on the right bank, probably owing to the swing of the valley at this point 
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It is steeper on its inner edge, sloping more gradually on the outer edge and is 
composed of angular and subanguiar blocks of local and foreign materid as large 
as 35 by 20 feet, down to scredike small angular chips in a yellow div fT v,rriv 
Man>- of the block, are derived fro,,, the trap of Gagangiyer. and BtnestoneVrom 
the I nassic beyond that regton is common. The form and structure arc those of 
a terminal moraine. 

ftrsi glacial. The next Pleistocene deposit is the conglomerate that in,, 
medmtely overhes the Mangom moraine (fig. 10). its lowest occurrence is at 
Vlabhahibagh, and it extends up as far as Hari, where it lies on a glaciated Hour 
500 feet above the present stream bed (fig. 29). At Makhahibagh (fin 0) i t 
characterized by small, coarsely rounded pebbles nor more than + inches in di im 
cter, composed principally of gray Triassic limestone, quartzite slaty rocks LJ 
grus cemented by hard calcareous matter. Here i, J&Ufc 

upon crumbly, coarse, and gritty sandstone, with subanguiar grains which ;« 
turn rests upon a greenish rand with days possibly of preglacial aae. The surface 
of the cemented conglomerate forms a smooth pavement and is banked at an angle 
ot 7 to i 5 upward toward the hillside. Unses of coarse grittv «• T 

to that underlying the conglomerate are interbedded ^h'the conglomem^ 
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There is much hornblende and augite. In plates the conglomerate is overlain by 
sandy, gravelly beds, locally with a yellow-brown interstitial clay. 1 he whole 
thickness at tins point is not more than 30 feet. One mile northeast of Gandarbal 
it can be seen as a very coarse conglomerate, with the surface pavement removed 
by solution, underlying a very thick deposit of yellow clay in the bed of an irri¬ 
gation channel (fig. 1 1 ). Upstream toward Nunar this conglomerate again crops 
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our showing boulders of heterogeneous size, the largest < foot in diameter, From 
Nunar upward the conglomerate thickens rapidly to too tect at Woyil, where there 
is a marked change in facies (fig. 12). Here there is great heterogeneity in site 
and material. Much interstitial sand with aubangular boulders and clayey matter 
of gray-brown appearance can be seen—weathered biotite, gneiss, granite, pui pie 
trap quartzite,and grits. There is a strong brown staining toward the top, prob¬ 
ably due to contact with the clays above, which can be seen to overlap the con¬ 
glomerate at the 15th milestone. The conglomerate passes over the moraine and 
dose to it contains boulders several feet in diameter m a reddish-yellow sandy 
matrix (fig. 11). Toward the top it is much finer and is cemented and gray. 

The conglomerate has filled up the hollow on the inner surface of the moraine 
and shows, on the left bank, some patches of sand; but, traced farther upward to 
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Dragtiyung (figs. 14, 15), it belongs completely to the boulder facies, and the 
upper layers are strongly cemented, with the Triassic limestone and gray calcare¬ 
ous matter as at Malshahibagh (fig. 16). Forty feet of the loose heavy boulder 
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Figure i 4*—Transverse section above the Mangom moraine. 
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Figure 15. Map of the Sind from Wusati to Margund, 


material containing much Triassic limestone in a yellow sandy matrix can he 
seen half a mile below the 26th milepost below Mamar (fig. 27, C) and can be traced 
thence to Mamar, where the boulders are as much as 3 feet in iamet« The 
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variation in character of this conglomerate from Malshahibagh to Mamar (fig. 17) 
is probably due to outwash during a retreat phase of the ice; that is, when ice on 
retreat was at Kangan, then coarse material would be deposited at YVoyil and a 
finer equivalent at Gandarbal; when the ice was at Sura Pharao, then the coarse 
material would be at Mamar and the finer on top of the coarse at Woyil, A belt 



Figure 1 6 . —Transverse and longitudinal sections on the right bank of the Sind at Dragtiyung, 

of large erratic boulders in the stream bed near Mamar may represent a halt in 
the retreat of the second glacier, for they seem to be derived from the second 
conglomerate, which is there more heterogeneous than the first. 

On the right bank opposite Gandarbal, at Barns, below Ahateng, the first 
glacial material is a fine cemented conglomerate with sandy bands, like that of 
Malshahibagh (fig. 10). 


Gandarbal Woyil Mamar 



Figure 17.—Variation of facies in first glacial conglomerate. 

At Woyil the heterogeneity of size of the constituent members of the first 
conglomerate, especially the large blocks close to the moraine, the variation in 
provenance, the frequently subangular character and faceting, and the lack of any 
bedding even on a large scale suggest glacial origin, and the dose relation of the 
deposit to the Mangom moraine, with the true tanlike deposition (thinner and finer 
outward), indicates outwash on the retreat of the glacier that produced the moraine. 

First t)itCT^lcicial .—The first interglacial period, succeeding the deposition ot 
the “cemented conglomerate, M saw the inundation of the Kashmir Basin by a 
lake with quiet and fairly deep waters in which were deposited a series of finely 
laminated yellow clays and silts, succeeded by earthy yellow clays with no banding, 
perhaps laid down during a later period of shallow water. Naturally they are 
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thickest in the basin itself and arc best seen immediately cast of Mulshahibagh, 
where the Srinagar road winds its way on to the main terrace. Similarly they can 
be seen overlying a hard yellow laminated silt with concretionary bands at Barus 
(fig. 10). They overlap the first glacial conglomerate at Nunar (figs, u and 19), 
where the laminated days are absent, but these clays appear again at Dragriyung 
(fig. 1 6), where there are well-banded yellow clays with thin laminae, sandy toward 
the top, easily cut by a knife, and very like hardened varvcs. Below Kangs n 
(fig. 1 8), again the earthy yellow day overlies a well-1 aminarid day with fine 



Fioutt tB.—TnuiirerK wttt W ncnis* mwoih ot Wangji KuIUi. 


sandy bands. The bed itself is tilted valley ward at io% perhaps owing to the super¬ 
incumbent weight of the second glacier, which has eroded the surface of the earthy 
yellow day. Ihallophytjc plant remains are the only fossil contents. 

These yellow stratified clays and silts are termed the Lower Karewu clays. 

The Lower Karewa lake must have decreased in depth sufficiently lor an 
erosion to take place prior to the deposition of the second glacial conglomerate 
for, between Dragriyung, Wan gat Nullah, and Kangan rhe second glacial materia! 
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was deposited against a buried terrace escarpment cut into the conglomerate 
(fig. 19). This same erosion removed the first glacial conglomerate on the inner 
side of the Mangom moraine on the right bank so that the second glacial con¬ 
glomerate is banked directly against the moraine at that point (fig, 1.). 

Secondglati */.—The Second glaciation produced no terminal moraines of the 
size and low altitude of the first, even though it was as extensive, if not more so 
There are two forms of glacial deposits belonging to this stage. 

1. Below Woyil (fig. n), the earlier deposits are overkin by a yellow-brown 
day carrying large faceted subangukr and angular boulders as' much as 1 s feet 
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in length (pi. IV, 2 ). The boulders are of gray, green, and white quartzites, 
fine grits, purple olivine trap (from the vicinity of Gund), a gray trap rock with 
amygdaMdal calcite, reddish-brown fine-grained bedded and coarse sandstones, 
and gray micaceous schists. This yellow-brown clay with boulders is well exposed 
on both sides of the valley between Gandarbal and Nunar (figs. 10 and 11 >. 1 he 
faceted pebbles and boulders have been used for building walls around the gardens 
of the village of Benahom. Sometimes sharp, angular fragments are found scat¬ 
tered in lenses in this clay, and pockets of boulders are similarly disposed. I he 
day is entirely without stratification; therefore there can be seen no contort■ on 
of bedding under the large boulders. There is some slight banding well down the 
vallcv but this is entirely unaffected by the presence of the bouklers. This deposit 
Ls seen to overlap the first interglacial clays below Woyil (fig- 9 } *3 generally 

separated from these clays by a red-brown granular clay which is inconstant in 

CW - U Above the Mangom moraine, in the hollow excavated by the first inter¬ 
glacial erosion (fig- i+>, very large boulders appear again in a ^ 
of clayey texture. The boulders are subanguiar and faceted, not angular like 
most of the boulders of the Mangom moraine I here are Urge ^mberso smal 
rounded pebbles, and no water assortment can be seen. Boulders of the first glacial 
cemented conglomerate are covered by and pass upward mto a great thickness of 
“rse conglomerate, which is distinct from the first glacial conglomerate 
in that it is entirely noncemented, contains little <>r no inass.c limestone, and 
L a brown-reddish matrix more sandy than that of the earlier conglomerate below. 
The Wddtrs arc on the whole larger and subangular, faceted, and very much iron- 
stained This conglomerate is finer in rhe top layers and is well exposed at Drag- 
tivimg where it overlies the first glacial and interglacial deposits, 

it'bv red-brown granular clay (fig. 19)- ^ c * n be ***** “ ^ Ul> aS M !T r S? t ti Ji 
‘ The second^variation above Mangom closely resembles some of the Scott s> 

bouhfc days and on account of its matrix, lack of assortment, form, and faceted 
boukkr clays, ? * et ed as a ground moraine, the overlying conglomerate being 

boulders, it is ]_ I rhe same glacier. The material farther down the river 

mediately succeed! l. g Active glacial erosion, which was then increasing 

probably produce lu depth of the lake perhaps may not he dissociated 

in the highlands. V and \ tecerl rion of a great part of the precipitation as 

*££ dip h began to increase rapidly immediately before the maximum 
ice. Hum the dep_ * phenomenon probably due to damming of the 

j~lct ^ of the Pir Panjal and deposidon of .nomine, in .he vaUey 
of the Jhelum River, 
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The water was now deep enough to float the glacier when it reached a position 
near Mangom. A ijordlike appearance can he envisaged (fig, 20), Into the 
long valley of the Sind the water extended, submerging the first moraine and its 
fluvicglacml out wash. The second glacier, overriding the first moraine, floated, 
and from its face broke off small “icebergs,” which carried into the lake large 
erratics, dropping them into the rapidly deposited glacial clay. According to 
Daincili <19221 these icebergs carried boulders even across the lake and down the 
Jhelum Valley, where they can be seen as erratics at Ram pur and Uri. (For dis¬ 
cussion of this hypothesis see p, 180/: Very probably the fact that first glacial 
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days si ill remain above Mangom is due to the buoyancy of the ice in the water, 
resulting in a decreased erosive power. As will be seen from the remarks below 
on Wangat Nullah, the second glacier of that valley reached its outlet into the Sind 
and there deposited a large terminal moraine, so that the Kashmir Lake of second 
glacial time was not deep enough to extend so far up the valleys as to be able to 
boat a glacier at the level of Kangan. If we assume, because of the thickness of 
the terminal moraine, that rhe Wangat second glacier was of the order of 200 feet 
in thickness, then the lake level of second glacial time might not have been higher 
than 6,100 feet, Therefore, as the bind Glacier began to float at a point near 
Mangom, the ice there could not have had a maximum limit of thickness of more 
than 500 feet. 

No true moraines of a period later than the second glaciation occur below 
Hari (fig. 24). Therefore the strong U profiles to be seen at Wagon, Kangan, 
Margund, Mamar, and Hari (pi. 1 11 , 1 ; figs. 25, 26, and 27) must be due to the first 
and second ice advances. Therefore the valley must have been eroded approxi¬ 
mately to this level in p re- Pleistocene time. (See also preglacial sediments at 
Malshahibagh, fig. 10.} Moreover, as w ill be seen 1 figs. 29 and 30), since rhe upper 
reaches were higher during the first glaciation, then the first glacier had a steeper 
gradient than the second; therefore, since the latter reached as far as Mangom and 
on less gradient, it can be argued that the first glaciation was nut so powerful as the 
second. Moreover, from the course of striae and depth of oversteepening the ice 
must have been nearly 300 feet thick at Hari and Mamar and less at Mangom, 
for it has been pointed out that the Wangat Glacier formed its own terminal 
moraine. Hence the second ice at Mangom can nut have been more than 2 to to too 
feet in thickness. 
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Second inter glacial .—The second interglacial period seems to have been a long 
one, for much of the early sediment was removed by later erosion and many of 
the boulders of the second glacial conglomerate are much weathered in comparison 
with similar rocks of third glacial and later age. 

The early second interglacial sediments succeed the conglomerate conformably 
and consist of red-brown and yellow-brown clays, wholly unstratified except 
toward the top, where banding occurs. This clay and the preceding second glacial 
deposits are grouped under the name Upper Ivarewa series. I he Upper Karewa 
lake must have been deep and extensive, for relics of this clay are to be found at 
heights of 400 and 500 feet above the valley door near the outlet of the river, 
above Gandarbal, where the lake level must have been about 6,oou ieet. (For 
discussion of the possible effects of uplift on the height of shore lines, see p 98.1 
The ureat part of this early second interglacial deposit was removed by long- 
continued erosion during a subsequent period of the second interglacial phase, 

producing a terrace, Ti. . . 

In the upper reaches of the river the surface of l ms entirely an erosion sur ace 

cut into the old deposition surface To, which is to be seen only in isolated patches, 
principally at the mouth of Wangar Nullah and above Kangan (tigs. 1 j.and =3). 
The greater part of these upper terrace surfaces are obscured and even ob iterated 
by vast quantities of scree produced during the succeeding cold third glacial 
period. Lower down beyond Mangom, as base level was approached deposition 
increased so that the Ti in these lower parts (as for example at W ata Ur, below Man- 
gym on the right bank) was constructed of redeposited kankar-beanng (concretion- 
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arv) clav with lenses nf gravel, and up-ended boulders at the base (pi. V, 0- These 
boulders were derived partly from the second glacial conglomerate, because some 

and Gandarbal. nut into the earl)' sediments and overlain by third glacial material. 

These relations are indicated in figure n. . „ , 

At Gandarbal, still lower down {fig. to), this erosion-deposition phase is repre¬ 
sented by 4 >n j feet of yellow sandy clay with beds of ronnded pebbles overly mg 
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t to 3 feet of local subangular boulders as much as 2 feet in diameter in a red iron- 
stained matrix. The arrangement, up-ended and non bedded, suggests a soli- 
fluxion deposit, like that at Ren a horn. The same disturbance of the lower beds 
can be seen in the extreme deposit half a mile southeast of Malshahibagh, where 
there is exposed 20 feet of sandy yellow day with layers of pebbles and boulders 
as large as 1 foot in size. 

The presence of a basal soli fluxion deposit indicates, at least, an increase in 
precipitation producing soaking of the ground and hence soil flow. Concurrently 
with an increase in precipitation an advance of the glacier front would be expected. 
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but, as this solifluxion was not nearly so intense as that which accompanied the 
third glaciation (described below), then the advance, it can be argued, was not so 
extensive as that of the third glacier. Hence the indications of a second inter¬ 
glacial oscillation of the ice front must lie somewhere above Gund, and, as the second 
glacial and the greater part of the second interglacial deposits lie at a high level 
above the present valley floor and are therefore very much eroded, such indications 
may have been almost entirety obliterated. The writer saw none, but it is possible 
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that a large fan breccia of second interglacial age in the Sonamarg Basin can be 
ascribed to this period. (See figs. 38 And 39.) The erosion of Ti may be connected 
with this increase of precipitation, but there is also evidence to show uplift in the 
Ogput Range at this period. (See discussion of figs. 29 and 30.) 

fFangat Nullah. The Wangat Nullah enters the Sind Valley just below 
Kangan (fig. 15). About a mile up from the mouth can be seen the relics of a 
large- terminal moraine over three-quarters of a mile wide near the village of 
Shodawan at 6,100 feet. Large angular boulders as much as 40 feet in diameter 
litter the valley floor, and in the sides of the terraces (fig. 23, section at left) others 
lie in a ycliow-brown clay matrix interspersed with angular fragments of a variety 
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of rocks, many not of local origin. Tlu3 moraine lies in a valley cut out ot first 
glacial cemented conglomerate winch appears below the village of Baimlun on 
the left bank (fig. 23, section at right). In the stream bed where the outer limit 
of the second terminal moraine is exposed the ice can be seen to have picked up 
masses of red-brown eUy wirh black bands* a day which appears m place, puckered 
and disturbed, immediately underneath the moraine. From its position this clay 
seems also to lie in the gully cut into the first conglomerate, and as it is older than 
the second glacial advance it can he assumed <0 belong to the initial period of the 
development of the Upper Karev/a lake, immediately prior to the second glaciation 
and after the first interglacial phase of erosion as shown above Mangom and at 


Dragriyung, ,. , , , 1 

The second glacial conglomerate ift very thick and envelops the moraine 

completely, at the same time covering the ground moraine which lies above the 
terminal 'fig 7 2). This conglomerate has much clay in it and interdigitates with 
the conglomerate of the same age in the Sind Valley, the difference being only in 
the greater abundance of Panjal trap in the latter. It is overlain by an early second 
interglacial yellow-brown clay which is continuous with that in the mam valley, and 
.his in turn is covered by serve of third glacial ago. On both sales ot the valley 
appear small escarpments marking the deposition surface of the early second 
interglacial day about 25a feet above the valley floor. 1 here is a strongly marked 
late second intcrgladnl erosion surface at about 150 feet, then a lower terrace 

of third glacial age ac 40 to 50 feet. , ... , . .. . 

Of still la.er age are gullies cutting these terraces and filled with yellow da> 

and scree. At Baimlun village near the moraine, the surface of the second mter- 
slacial day has been covered with a loess-loam partly podsoltaed, which seems 
To be associated with the third glacial terrace. On this is a than covering, 4 to 5 
feet thick, of gravel 0/ local origin. On top ot this ts a sod of wind-blown loam 
carrying pottery of a kind associated with the megalith,c sites of the mamRidley 
and like that found with polished stone tools tn the wind-blown and water-latd 
day of gullies in terrace T.J a. Nunar. On the surface occurs modern l»«ery 
■ Farther upstream the terraces T, and To becometmdtst.net and disappear 
„ ,.? • „ , n ,,u. ,,,, The bed of the nullah is littered w.tli large boulders, and 
SSffSitatfTn^merate stick ,0 the steep hill slopes as far as the place 
where the valley becomes narrow and steep. Here the conglomerate, too, dis- 
anpear. leaving only the large erratics of ground morame and truncated spurs 
^evidence of the extension of the ice. Still farther ^ ^bayU keoareadred 
at it 600 feet, lying in a moraine-dammed cirque, the moraine is fairly fresh 

in its toDoeraphy and may belong to the fourth glaciation. 

**»»*■- AWc MJW- 1 <***> "* valley shows more 

cogent signs of former £*£*£ 

Twraww'b cietrh'scen from Marguod (fig. 16). At higher altitudes well-defined 
"Sun the valley profiles are quite consistent (fig. 17). »"d seem to be ot pre- 

glacial age. 
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ihown in figure 17- 


Figure 17 shows three sections cm the right bank between Margund and 
Mamar, at the points marked A, B, and C on figure 24. The second glacial con¬ 
glomerate and early second interglacial day can be traced almost continuously 
from Kangan to Margund, In these higher parts the surface of the second inter- 
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glacial day, presumably cut by the Second interglacial erosion, is completely 
hidden under a capping of angular scree debris, progressively thicker beyond 
Margund. At Tserawan (B) this capping overlaps completely the eroded second 
glacial and interglacial deposits, its structure being well exposed in the cutting 
of the road as it tfinds round the terrace below B. Here it is composed (pi V, :), 
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as Norin (1925, P- 169) describes it, “of angular flat fragments of shale held to¬ 
gether by a clayey matrix. Amongst the gravel are interspersed numerous large 
boulders. The sediments are distinctly assorted by water, and inrercalations of 
stratified clay occur at several horizons. Part of the angular gravel and the targe 
boulders evidently issued from the steep tributary valleys* 1 he stratified clays 
thus mentioned are loesslike in character and dip river ward at about 5 0 . A close 
examination of the exposure of over 100 yards at the site of the photograph (pi. \ ( H 
failed to yield anything but local material in this deposit, and the water assortment 
is of a very rough nature, the stones being disposed at all angles. The houlders 
were compared with those, also of local origin and similar rock, hrought down in the 
big fan issuing from a side valley on the right bank at Mamar. The boulders in 
this comparatively modern deposit, derived from no great distance, are much 
more rounded and worn than those in the Tserawan terrace section. Nonn has 
classed this Tscrawan material with the conglomerate of Kangan and Dragtiyung 
that is, as being of second glacial age—and regards it, as mentioned before, as gin, 
cine-nous proximal sediments genetically of esker character. But it has been seen to 
overlie second interglacial clays and envelop the late second interglaaal erosion 
surface. Therefore it must be of later date. Moreover, as Norm has noted, at 
Gund it interdigitates (fig. 35 ) with third glacial material. The lack of foreign 
matter, the preservation of angular character in contrast even to late b iorind 
at Mamar, and the paucity of water assortment except toward the middle vl the 
vallev suggest its origin as a local solifluxion deposit derived from the immediate 
hill slopes. Such formations have been observed by the writer in Greenland and 
Baffin Land slipping downhill by solifluxion during the spring thaws, and produced 
initially by the intense frost shattering under extreme cold. The mterdigiration 
of this material with third glacial deposits and its erosion during third intergUa 

time suggest its age as third glacial. . 

Here in the upper parts, below the third glacial moraines, it is thickest ,tig. 

.7 Cl because the valley is narrower and steeper-sided than below, where the 
dekisk is represented by shelving slopes of scree debris covered by similar more 
modern formations at the inner borders. The water assortment toward the middle 
of the vallev, as well shown at Tscrawan, can he seen only where a deep section is 
exposed as the outflow from the third glacier snout was running in a channel there 
Hence the terrace of the third glaciation is not found immetbatcly below the third 
moraines except as an erosion channel, but it appears below ' figs. 10, II. ' - 4 , . 

where the river reached toward base level, as a terrace aggradation, showing gravels 
principally of local material and with a large quantity ot little-worn pebbles de¬ 
rived from the washing of the local solifluxion deposit. Hie line brown clay which 
is so commonly interstitial in these third glacial gravels is similar to the loesslike 
bands mentioned as occurring at Tscrawan At the base of these 
at the village of Dedmaribagh, between Nunar and Gandarbal tfig. 11, there 
appears a pjhhle conglomerate which in places carries with it boulders as much as - 
gTUmlw. perhaps derived from earlier material. Much of this pebble 
grevelV disarranged like that which occurs at the base of the late second mter- 
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glacial aggradation gravels of this same region, and may also be a sol [fluxion 
deposit. 

These gravels generally form T 2 and may be cut into early or late second inter¬ 
glacial beds : tigs. Jo, 11, 14, 18, 19), and, along with the solifluxion material, can 
be traced up to the third moraines (fig. 28). The erosion surface against which 
they arc laid is more marked in the upper portions, just below the moraines 1 fig. 27), 
and, except for the strongly marked fan deposit immediately fronting the moraines, 
where a coarse outw&sh facies alone is apparent 'fig. 29, below Sum ball, aggrada¬ 
tion is confined principally to the lower parts of the lower Sind. 

Before entering upon a description ol the middle Sind ir would seem best at 
this point to remark upon the terraces of the lower Sind. 'The ages of Td,T r, and 
T2 have been demonstrated. There are two lower surfaces,T3 and T4 (fig, 1 i). 
The third glacial gravels have been strongly eroded, and against them are banked 
rather loose gravels of variegated character. The vast majority are derived from 
preceding deposits, as witnessed bv the size, shape, and color, and the interstitial 
material, of which there is little, is sandy, with some day. As indicated below, Tj and 
T4 car be traced to the upper Sind. Tj is there associated with the fourth glacial 
advance, and T4 with later stages. At Sonamarg the fourth glacier has deposited 
its terminal moraine in an erosion channel of third interglacial age (see explana¬ 
tion of figs, 39 *md 40), over 100 feet in depth, Jr must surely be represented 
in the lower Sind, and such an erosion channel can only be the well-defined scarp 
cut in to Tz. It is abu evidently greater than the channel cut by the third gladal 
advance fig. it), and, as the third glaciation was much more intense than the 
fourth, it can be assumed that the above-mentioned scarp cannot have been formed 
wholly during the fourth glacial stage. I t would be expected that there would have 
been some deposition during the third interglacial stage in the lower Sind, but cer¬ 
tain indications of such deposition have not been seen. A gravelly silt exposed 
in I’d at Shahpur, a mile north-northeast of Gandarbal, may be of third inter 
glacial age, but there is no section visible to indicate its relation to the gravels of T-i, 
which arc, in the figures, marked as belonging to the fourth glaciation. As already 
indicated, these gravels are associated in rhe upper Sind with outwash of fourth 
glacial age, and their turbulent arrangement in the middle and lower Sind suggests 
their formation under torrential conditions, but in the lower Sind the possibility 
still holds that they mask an earlier deposit laid down under the quieter conditions 
of the third interglacial period. A thin layer of luam caps this terrace, and much 
of it has been redistributed along irrigation channels, 

l errace 4 iti the lower and middle Sind is inconstant in appearance, owing 
to its low level and its removal by the swing of the river in its modern bed. The 
gravels arc like those being reasserted by the river today, derived by erosion 
of previous terrace gravels and conglomerates. Any interstitial material b silty 
sand and usually of dusty gray color. Jn the middle Sind this terrace is more 
strongly marked than in rhe lower. In the upper Sind it corresponds to terraces 
3 and 4 of Son a mar g, which are there related to the fifth and sixth glacial ad 
vances. Belonging also to this period are deposits of hill wash, fairly fine gravel 
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and day with angular chips of local rock, which have been laid down in gullies 
that cut Tj (fig. ] 0 . These gullies are confluent and seem to be associated with 
old irrigation channels now filled in with wind-blown and water-laid clay, mostly 
derived from the covering loam of Tj. 1 ’rom the clay in one place at a depth of 
ao feet has been recovered pottery of megalithic age, as at the village of Baimlun, 
in the Wangat Nullah, 

Between Hragtiyung and W u san (tig. 15) the fan from Wusan Nullah is cut 
into, partly by Tj and wholly by T 4 , except for the modern portion and closely 
adjoining borders. The fan is therefore principally of third glacial age, and in 
support of this conclusion it was noticed that at Wusan it was difficult to differ¬ 
entiate between the fan gravels and the third glacial gravels of Tz. 1'he fan was of 
greater extent before third glacial time, as shown by the burial of the old fan 
limit at Dragtiyung under second glacial material (fig. 16). I here is a fan issuing 
from a side valley opposite Kang an (fig, 15), and here too the lower fans are cut 
into the greater part of it. The great development of fans in the third glacial 
period and their persistence since that time is also well shown in the upper Sind. 
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Midiu.k SisD 

The middle Sind extends from Hari (fig. ^) to Gagangiycr Gorge. It is 
characterized by a distinct increase in the thalweg slope, the presence of four 
terminal-moraine belts of third glacial age, and the suspension of truncated pro¬ 
files of preceding glacial phases above the present valley floor, lhis last-named 
feature becomes evident from Hari onward. 
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Figure 29 i! lustra res si* valley profiles on the right bank between Mamar and 
Guild. Above Mamar itself the first glacial and second glacial and interglacial 
deposits lie against a glaciated profile steepened by the first and second ice advances 
(ef fig *7, C). At I lari this U-shaped form lies over 250 feet above the present 
floor,'and in its hollow rests some yellow-brown day with angular fragments of 
local’rock, which may be a late denudation product. 1 The U form is truncated 
by a steep 1 1—foot cliff which has suffered no oversteepening—the third ice did not 
reach this level—and is obviously a fluviatile erosion form. As typical third glacial 
scree is banked against it, and also third glacial outwash a little way up, >< mast be 
of second interglacial age. Opposite Sura Pharao the higher level U form is com¬ 
posite. There is an upper one over 200 feet in depth, 500 feet above the river. 
Here typical first glacial cemented conglomerate rests against a glacially striated 



floor Id VI ]), and so this form is assumed ro be ol first glacial age. Ihc lower 
form iT. so feetin depth, and, besides a striated floor, .here ,» port.cn oi otyp.es] 
rotl.c montonnee truncated by a 35°-f«* nonglac.ated cbff which reaches the nve . 
Within the roche moutonnee there are preserved some large erratics as much as 
1 ; feet in diameter, immersed in a brown granular day. Tbs lower form is assume, 

L f JL n 1 dadal ace Below Sumbal the second form is over 400 feet above 
to be of s^ond L • Here also the 400-fwu cliff is nonglaciated, 

iTabst k re t tbrd gkS outwash. At Pharao, however, this lowest part 
rfttaJSle, though steep, i. trou B h.d, and again,, it lies the Pharao mora.ne, 

° f ,h A d Jve C aU £e glacial trough forms there is a series of distinct ^cks" in 
the vsllev profile which represent the dissected remains of a preglaciai ’alley. 
TOs^acis! font. is also plotted in figure go, which ind.cates the rhalweg slopes 

■Tt. _ _fi.—*• 
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of rhe various ages between Mamar and (iund, (On fig. 30 the horizontal co¬ 
ordinates are given as the mileposts on the Srinagar -1 .adafc road.) 

The present thalweg is smooth but begins to steepen at Hari, between mile- 
posts 31 and 32. The third glacial thalweg is also smooth and is confluent with the 
present one about milepost 31. However, the second glacial thalweg rises steep!y 
between posts 31 and 33* flattening our beyond. The first glacial bears the same 
relation to the second glacial as the third to the present, but the first is also ab¬ 
ruptly steepened from post 31 1033 and flattens out beyond. Both first and 
second forms coalesce and drop to the present valley floor near post 30; hence it 
can be assumed that helow this post the valley is essentially preglaeml. An old 
prcglaeial floor lying still higher also seems to have been steepened abruptly from 
pose 30 to 33, but beyond that it does not run parallel to the later floors but is 
somewhat steeper. 

Some conclusions may be drawn. If the sudden drop of the river beds of the 
early periods in this region had been due to a variation in hardness of local rock 
and production of ice falls, then it would have been highly probable that the pro¬ 
longed erosion periods indicated between the preglacial and the first forms and 
between the first and second would have smoothed out the river hed and reduced 
it to a curve of the types shown for the third and the present forms. The parallel- 
ism of the preglacial, first, and second curves, with the distinct distortion mainly 
between posts 31 and 33, in contrast to the smooth character of the later curves, 
suggests that the mechanism so distorting the curves was in action principally in 
second interglacial time. It has been shown, moreover, that the channel between 
the second and Third floors is, below Tharao, certainly due to fluviatilc erosion. 
The form of the profile between the pregladal and first curves is also mostly fluvia- 
tiie, only the lower portion being glaciated. Naturally the difference between the 
third and present curves is due to fluviatile action too. Between the first and 
second, however, the whole of the profile is U-shaped, ft can be seen that the firsr 
glacier, which was almost as big as the second, did not incise a U shape into the 
bottom of the immediately preglacial profile. Furthermore, since the first curve 
bears the same relation to the second as the third bears to the present, then it 
is not too great a step, in view of the fact that the rest of the profile was eroded 
by water action, to suggest that the first-second profile was also eroded in a similar 
fashion, being subsequently completely sculptured by the second glacier, whose 
ice was thick enough to fill the whole of the channel. This leads to the conclusion 
that here almost goo feet of rock have been removed since firsr glacial time. 

The distortion of the earlier curves does not seem to be due to fluviatile 
processes, which produce types such as the third and later forms. It is suggested 
that in this region there is a zone of uplift and tilting bordering the main mountain 
masses, and that during the second interglacial period there was extensive uplift, 
distorting the early thalweg forms. As the curves flatten out beyond the distorted 
portions the uplift seems to be in the nature of block rising associated with 
tilting. Above Ciund the third profile again merges with the present form; hence 
the erosion between third and present rime is probably due principally to local 
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uplift; and, by analogy with this late system, it can be assumed that during the 
first Interglacial time there was some similar uplift and erosion. I hose erosion 
phases of the first, second, and third interglacial periods have already been ie- 
marked in the analysis of the terraces of the lower Sind. The depth here of < he 
second interglacial erosion contrasted with the depths of the first and third is 
comparable to that of Ti contrasted with Vz and the scarp between Ti and Tj. 
That the second interglacial phase may have been associated with increase in pre¬ 
cipitation, however, may suggest that the second interglacial period was not quite 
so much longer as the difference in thalweg curves here would indicate. 

There is much ev idence otherwise to support ihe hypothesis of uplift of the 
region beyond Had, especially in the distribution of topographic forms. A similar 
boundary to a rising block has been found to the southeast, in the Liddar \ alley, 
and the continuation of the line corresponds to a belt of uplift in the upper reaches 
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:„d vdl, y on the left km* are the rem ains of the 

terminal moraine, half a mile wide (fig. 3»>- Scree has issued from a d«P^eral 
vdlev on the right bank and immersed the moraine, which is characterized b> 
feanguar boulder* in a grayish-yellow marria. There are rounded Mocks at the 
hottom and on the surface. Where the scree has not obscured ‘he moraine 
T , v,IImv s tonv clav can be seen rather like the moraine matrix. It is 
thought that rids is not a later deposit, but either debris of the boulder clay or 
rockdecomposed in place, for parts of it appear very stony, noth sharply angular 

f ' 3B B C tnhed up against the moraine is an outwash boulder conglomerate of very 
V^L artci"this as well as the moraine, is cur by a steep erosion channel 
i„ which £ terraced reasserted conglomerate. I he first conglomerate can be 
‘ Kn downstream in the river walls, overlain by deep scree, which is also cut by 
the erosiun channel i and it is this conglomerate tltat seems to underlie, as a basal 
bid die 1 ’Imran ground moraine. The conglomerate ts construed as outwash 
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of rhe Gund moraine ice (tig. 35), and this, together with the deepening of the 
Gund trough by glacial action (fig. 31} and the rounded boulders on the surface 
of the moraine, points to the Pharao ice being later than the Gund. How much 
later is impossible to determine, but it cannot have been long after, or the third 
glacial terrace gravels of the lower Sind would have shown greater rhythmic 
variation. 

The Pharao moraine at 6,600 feet, on which the village of Pharao is built, 
is more easily outlined than rhe Gund moraine, as it has not been eroded by sub¬ 
sequent ice. It is three-quarters of a mile wide, is similar in composition to the 
Gund moraine, ami is, in part, covered by fan material from Pharao Nar. Over¬ 
lapping and in front is an outwash conglomerate, and, with the moraine, this is 
cut into by two terraces of 100 feet and 10 feet. The present exposed thickness of 
the moraine is almost 80 feet and stands about too feet above river level. The 
moraine and the trough in which it lies have been deeply eroded, and the present 
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river runs in a gully which has even cut into the solid rock, for just above Pharan, 
on the left bank about too feet above river level, a portion of a roc he moutonnee, 
which seems to have lain in the original third glacial trough, has been truncated. 
This truncation can be seen at various heights along the river and is expressed 
in figures 29 and 30. The remains of the first and second glacial floors are 
very well exposed at Gund, on the right bank on each side of the moraine. 
On the road at Pharao village a large boulder is exposed lying in the third glacial 
outwash. This is composed of a hard cemented angular breccia of limestone and 
comes from a deposit in Sonamarg. A similar boulder occurs in the Pharao moraine. 
These erratics are interesting, for they are the main indices of the age 0/ the original 
material. 

Up from Gund the valley widens and the river runs in the third glacial floor 
tfig. 36). This widening, according to Oestreich, is due to glacial action, but it 
may have been already defined in preglacial time, as there is a marked amphi¬ 
theater high on the hillside above. (Sec fig, 33, the high, gently sloping region in 
the far background.) The narrow, almost gorgelike character of the Gund-Mamar 
portion ot the valley is due to rapid erosion across a rising area, just as the Gagan- 
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giver (ionic iscc below}, cut through a rising range, is backed by the wide valley 
of the Sonamarg, which was determined in a preglacial epoch. In figure J5 it can 
be seen that the thalweg rises rapidly between Pharao ami Gund, flattens out above 
Gund, and then rises toward Gagangiycr. If the ice had widened the valley, then 
it would be expected that such glacial erosion would have been continued at least 
as far as Gund, for the ice stretched to that point and beyond./ 
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In the valley floor the stream bed and terrace conglomerates are Littered with 
huge erratics, presumably the relics of the third gbaal ground moraine, d he 
conglomerates are coarse and heterogeneous and are continuous with and ike 
the conglomerates of the lower moraine belts. It is difficult to their 

ages but there are two terraces, the higher one at about Ho feet, badly definedl, cor- 
responding to the higher conglomerate terrace at l harao (tig. 3*>, and ln 
oTcLpLd of reassorted material with gray, dusty-brown interstma! 'lit like 

that of the lowest terrace in the lower Sind. , t 

* R __ ... - 4O0 feet, over A miles above Gund ffig, ;b')> conglomerate and 
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much fan debris from a small gully in the right bank. This fan is lighter in color 
than the moraine and has much smaller boulders. It is, in the main, fairly old, 
being covered by modern avalanche debris. The moraine itself is only a third of 
a mile wide. On the left bank the moraine has been almost completely removed 
by wash from a side valley, and the erratics are mixed with scree. 

Midway between Rezan and Gagangiyer, on the left bank, there is exposed 
indistinctly but fairly uniformly stratified creamy-yellow clay with angular and 
subangular boulders. The bedding is curved longitudinally with respect to the 
river and is convex upward. This attitude and the lack of big boulders suggest 
a fan origin from the large side valley which debouches here. Here and there in 
the middle Sind there is difficulty in determining whether a deposit is a fan or a 
moraine, as the true moraines are themselves obscured by fans. There are, how¬ 
ever, several points on which a decision can be based—namely, the large size of the 
boulders in a moraine, their heterogeneity of provenance, their occasional faceting, 
the arcuate outline of a moraine, and the lack of any stratification whatsoever. 
Three out of the four moraines of the third age have been formed almost opposite 
side valleys, and it is probable that the glacier, losing its forward momentum, was 
unable to cross the height of the fans emerging from the valleys. Such fans may 
have been formed on a large scale as the strenuous conditions of the third glacial 
period approached. 

The Gagangiyer moraine, at 7,700 feet, is composed of a collection of large 
angular and subangular blocks stretching down for over a mile from Rosanyil, at 
the mouth of Gagangiyer Gorge. At Rosanyil itself 200 to 300 feet of morainic 
debris can be seen on both sides of the river. There seems to have been a piling 
up of several moraines, but there are two main masses (fig. 35). The moraines 
themselves have had much of the interstitial debris removed by the torrent of the 
river which emerges from the gorge, and the greater part of the outwash too has 
gone, leaving only isolated patches. Beyond the Gagangiyer moraine intensive 
erosion and much scree formation have obscured all details. 

It is possible that there may have been a retreat stage or minor advance of 
the third glacier to a point opposite Vichmargi, above Sonamarg (fig. 41), for at 
that point there is a belt of what seems to be morainic debris of older topography 
than the fourth moraine, with third interglacial conglomerate banked against it. 

Gagangiyer Gorge is about miles long. The river bed drops 500 feet in 
this distance, forming a cataract that plunges between steep walls which tower 
4,000 feet above the water and are separated at the top by little more than a mile. 
The steepest portion is at the bottom, and this, it is believed, was eroded during 
successive glacial and interglacial periods, for the remains of the valley floors 
preceding third glacial time approach the gorge high above the present river 
(fig- 33 )- In the gorge itself there is a glaciated floor remaining 700 to 800 feet 
above the river bed, which may be the continuation of the pre-third forms. A 
still higher break in the profile, about 2,500 feet above the river, does not seem to 
be glaciated and may be preglacial. Moreover,/n the Sonamarg Basin (fig. 39) 
the second interglacial fan breccia indicates that the level of the water filling of the 
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Figure 37.— Map showing the Sonamarg terraces (dentate lines). 
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basin stood at about 9,400 feet (if it is assumed that the bedding of the breccia was 
produced as the fans descended into the basin and were cemented there by the 
calcareous waters of the lake). Therefore the gorge outlet of the lake must have 
been at more than 9,400 feet in contrast to the present-day 8,500 feet. It is un¬ 
likely that a moraine dammed the lake during the considerable period of time 
represented by the fan breccia, because moraine stuff would have been quickly 
denuded. The river did not drain off in any other direction than the present valley; 
therefore the damming back of the lake must have been due to uplift of the Ogput 
Range during early second interglacial time. There seems to have been a repeti¬ 
tion of the Hari-Gund uplift, for the river bed rises sharply 2 miles beyond Rosanyil 
and then flattens out again. 

Upper Sind 

The upper section of the river can be divided into the Sonamarg Basin and 
the Baltai V alley, which stretches up from Sonamarg. The Sonamarg, as its name 
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Figure 39—Transverse section across the Sonamarg Basin, i, i, 3,4, terraces. For explanation of a, b, c, etc., see text. 

implies, is a wide, spacious upland valley (pi. VI, 2) and contrasts strongly with 
the narrow steep-walled Baltai region (pi. VIII, 1). The four glacial moraines 
are congregated in the Sonamarg region. Later moraines and a retreat-phase 
moraine of the fourth glaciation lie in the Baltai Valley. 

Sonamarg Basin .—The valley of Sonamarg (fig. 38 and pi. VI, 2) is roughly 
triangular in shape. The base of the triangle, about 1 mile in length, lies to the 
west, and the apex to the east, about 2*^ miles distant. The river enters at the 
apex and circles the north side and the base. At the two angles of the base the 
Sind is joined by the Lashimarg Nar on the north and by the smaller Thajiwas 
Nar on the south. At the apex the main river is also swelled by the waters of the 
Sonamarg Nar, draining two large valleys north of the village. 

The whole valley is anticlinal (figs. 38 and 39), cut into folded Triassic shales 
and limestones, mostly the latter, of silver-gray color (pi. VII, 1). The floor of 
the valley is a smooth concave trough, shallow and easily cultivated. At the west 
end, however, the valley rises in small hillocks (pi. VI, 2) some 300 to 400 feet in 
height composed of morainic material from which enormous blocks weather out 
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on the surface. The river has cut into this moraine at the north end of the base, 
where the entry of the Lashimarg Nar caused a weakness. The rest ot the valley 
floor is composed of fluviogiacial material, which has been laid down during periods 
of erosion and deposition and thereby terraced. The terraces, complicated in the 
later stages by small meander terracing, are wide in the upper part of the basin 
but narrow and deep in the lower part, where the river cuts its bed between the 
moraine hills and the rock to the west. At the apex of the valley the two spurs 
guarding the entry of the river are smoothed and U-shaped. Figures 37, 38, and 

39 illustrate the topography and geology. 

Above the basin, and especially well marked on the north side, are two senes 
of old valley forms, now thoroughly eroded by deep gullies. These forms may be 
the remains of early glacial or preglacial valley bottoms. On the flanks below these 
spurs, resting on the eroded up-tilted limestone (pi. VII, 1), is a breccia of distinc¬ 
tive kind, composed of angular fragments of limestone, some pieces as much as 2 
feet across, very coarsely bedded, steeply foreset, and, on the whole, very reminis¬ 
cent of fan material. The angle of dip at the small U-shaped bend in the river in 
the middle of the basin is 18° (fig. 38) J lower down, above the junction of the Lashi¬ 
marg Nar, it is 20°, and opposite the moraines again 18°. There are no rolle 
boulders or pebbles, and the elements are entirely limestone. . 

Erratics of this cemented fan breccia occur in outwash and moraines ot the 
Pharao and Gund stages of the third glaciation. Therefore the breccia precedes 
that glaciation in age. It may be thought to be of the same age as the first glacial 
conglomerate, which was cemented in a similar fashion, but it has not suffered the 
erosion that would be expected by passage of the second glacier. It has been shown 
that the basin was inundated by damming due to uplift immediately succeeding the 
second glaciation, a movement also strongly marked at Han. The period of mar 'e 
erosion during the long second interglacial period cut Gagangiyer Gorge deeper and 
so drained the lake. Hence the age of the fan breccia is second interglacial, at the 
beginning of the later stage of that period—that is, almost of an age with the basal 
conglomerate of the late second interglacial aggradation deposit of the lower Sind. 

"The latter deposit shows signs of solifluxion, and it may be that the great 
quantity of angular debris in the fan breccia of this age is due to greater denudation 
following a more rigorous climate. The fan breccia, after draining o e a , e > 
was cut into (fig. 39, a) by continuation of erosion during the latest portion of ■ 
second interglacial period. This erosion produced the escarpment fronting the 
highest 4.00- foot terrace 1 of Shitkari. 

S The question of cementation is of interest. The breccia was cemented because 
the lake waters were saturated with calcium carbonate derived from the limestone 
locally The first glacial conglomerate was cemented because the ice was eroding 
Triassic material at the head of the valley, and the second glacial conglomerate 
was not cemented, presumably because, during the first interglacial period, the 
river had cut its way through the Triassic to noncalcareous rocks and the waters 
would have been as they are today. When the second interglacial Sonamarg Lake 
was drained, then a fair quantity of calcium carbonate would have been liberated. 
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This would then account for the concretionary bands in the late second interglacial 
deposit of the lower Sind- 

After the latest second interglacial erosion the third glacier advanced down the 
valley, carrying off blocks of the breccia as erratics. Dainelli noted boulder clay 
170 meters above the valley floor on the left bank above Sonamarg. As the moraine 
walls of the fourth glacier do not reach this height, it is improbable that such boulder 
clay represents a lateral moraine of the fourth glacier. It may be of third glacial 
age, for that glacier was more powerful and probably thicker. However, there is 
better evidence for the third glacier in the presence of striated and faceted boulders 
at the base of the conglomerate (described below) to be seen at the junction of 
the Lashimarg Nar with the Sind. 

This cemented conglomerate was noted by both Dainelli and Norm as under¬ 
lying the moraines. In contrast to the second interglacial fan breccia it is composed 
of water-worn boulders cemented in a yellow clay matrix and like the Malshahibagh 
conglomerate in appearance. The boulders are small and homogeneous in size 
except at the base, as noted above. Moreover, the conglomerate almost everywhere 
approaches the horizontal in its bedding, having a dip of 5 0 downstream at a spot 
half a mile below Sonamarg and a smaller dip downstream opposite Shitkari 
(pi. VII, 2, and fig. 38). It cannot be a basement to the breccia, because the dip 
angles represent a strong unconformity; and it must be later than the breccia, 
as the mapping indicates. The homogeneity of the boulders, except for the basal 
beds, suggests an origin not as outwash, but fluviatile, with the glacier front some 
miles upstream, just as the Malshahibagh conglomerate at Gandarbal is fine and 
homogeneous. The conglomerate is older than the fourth glacial moraine and 
younger than the third glacial, hence it must be third interglacial. It can be traced 
in the bed of the river as far as Baital and beyond (fig. 41) underlying the various 
late moraine belts. Figure 39 shows that the height of this conglomerate at 
Shitkari is not much less than that upstream; therefore the gradient was much less 
at the time of deposition than it is now. Perhaps, indeed, the Gagangiyer barrier 
was still fairly high, or else, on analogy with the Hari area, there has been later 
uplift and tilting. Erosion, possibly due in part to this tilting, excavated this ce¬ 
mented conglomerate, for the fourth moraines lie in a channel in it (fig. 39). 
Regard must be had to the possibility that such erosion may have reduced the level 
of the conglomerate in the upper part of the basin, hence giving the appearance 
of less gradient in the early third interglacial thalweg; but as the level seems to be 
continuous upstream, the argument for erosion caused by tilting still holds. 

The fourth glacier advanced and deposited moraine stuff at the entrance to 
Gagangiyer Gorge (8,500 feet). The moraine, composed of large angular and sub- 
angular boulders with many angular pebbles, in a gray-yellow clay matrix, is at 
Shitkari (pi. VI, 2, and figs. 37, 38, and 39) over 300 feet thick and seems to be 
composite. It is drained by two small streams, which flow in hollows between three 
transverse masses of moraine that still retain in great part their original topography. 
It may be that there are three moraines here (indicated on figs. 38 and 39 by 
dotted lines) piled one against the other, but there is no conclusive evidence, 
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for any intermediate conglomerates which may have been formed here are now 
covered, or, where the river has cut into them, have been eroded and subsequently 
concealed by a later conglomerate. The last stage of the fourth glaciation to be 
seen is a moraine at Nilagrar, 2 miles above Sonamarg (figs. 40 and 41), overlying 
the third interglacial conglomerate and overlain by a fifth terminal moraine of 
much fresher appearance. 

The moraines at Sonamarg must have dammed up the entry to the Gagangiyer 
Gorge, but the Lashimarg was able to run between the moraines and the rock 
on the west and excavate a channel with the assistance of the glacial waters of the 
Sind, which joined the Lashimarg at the north end of the moraines, where the 
barrier was most easily broken down. This was the period when the river course 
was fixed as it is at present, except for wide terracing in the upper part of the basin. 
This glacial erosion (fig. 39, c) continued and deposited in the deep channel of 
Shitkari, and in the space above the moraines, glaciofluvial outwash which is 
distinct because of its composition of ungraded conglomerate carr\ ing large 
rounded and subangular boulders in a matrix of yellow to gray sandy clay. It is 
this material that forms the 100-foot terrace on the left bank at Shitkari, on which 
runs the main road, and the highest terrace on the left bank above the moraine. 

Some small loose gravels which lie on the surface of the 250-foot terrace 2 
at Shitkari may belong to the fourth interglacial period, for they were truncated 
by the next erosion phase (fig. 39, d), correlated with the fourth ice advance. This 
erosion was intensive, removing a great part of the fourth outwash conglomerate 
above the moraines and leaving that outwash only on the left bank at Shitkari. 
This erosion phase was succeeded by an aggradation period of the same or partly 
the same age, when extensive conglomerates were laid down those of the ioo-foot 
terrace at Shitkari and the broad main terrace opposite Sonamarg village across 
which runs the Ladak road. This conglomerate is easily distinguished from the 
fourth glacial conglomerate, as the boulders are more graded in size, very lew of 
them large (and these may be derived from the earlier deposit), all very water-worn, 
few of them subangular, and there is less clay matrix. This conglomerate can be 
traced up to the fifth terminal moraines, which it envelops, and the terrace itself 
dies out between Sonamarg and Baltal. Hence the conglomerate is correlated 

with the fifth ice advance. , , - , 

The ioo-foot Shitkari terrace was then truncated during another erosion 

period (fig. 39, e), which, though cutting deeply at Shitkari, cut only 20 to 30 feet 
in the region above the moraine. This erosion was succeeded by the deposition 
of well-roiled and fairly fine conglomerate. The rate of deposition was not much 
greater than that of today, the only aggradation of note being the 20 feet of gravels 
on which the village of Shitkari is built. These terrace gravels, cut into (fig 39 , 0 
by the present river, can be traced beyond the fifth moraines and may be due to 
a very late sixth readvance of the ice in the reaches above Baltal. 

Plate VI 2 shows an interesting phenomenon in the tilting ol the latest 
terraces in a northeast direction. 1 It may be that tilting in the same direction has 

1 This tilting has been measured, but the figures are reserved for a later research on tectonics. 
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been continuous since second interglacial time, thus accounting for the depth of 
channeling along the Shitkari portion of the river, which runs north-northeast, 
in contrast to the more shallow cutting in the upper part of rhe basin, where the 
river runs at right angles to that direction. The tilting, as it affects the lowest 
terraces, seems therefore to have continued down to recent time. It is this direc¬ 
tion of tilting which may account for the great development of targe fans on the 
north side of the Raltal Valley (fig. 41), whereas there are few, and these small, 
on rhe south side. 

Rahul Valley.—At the point marked "a" on plate VIII, i t just beyond the 
ruins (fig, 4!), the late gravels of the sixth advance can be seen to overlie discon- 
form ably third inrerglacial cemented conglomerate. At “b" is a long slope made 
up of morainic debris, 250 feet thick, with a topography older than that of the 
fourth moraines. Its relation to the third interglacial conglomerate cannot be 
seen, but, as suggested before, it may be the moraine of a readvance or a halt stage 
in the retreat of the third glacier. The terrace at V shows much out wash material 
of fifth and sixth age, and 500 feet above, at M d ” there is a small patch of second 
interglacial cemented fan breccia clinging to the walls. At 'V there is a hillock 
of moraine with more mature topography than the terminal moraine of Nilagrar 
('T’), which overlaps it (fig. 40). The moraine (“e”) rests on coarse third inter¬ 
glacial conglomerate and seems thus to be of fourth glacial age, while the very 
fresh moraine (T’) must then be later than fourth glacial. At *%,” at the bend 
below- Kokorun (fig. 41), there is another terminal moraine. The matrix is entirely 
a fine gray powder interstitial to enormous angular blocks of limestone. The out- 
wash related to this moraine is banked against an erosion face cut through third 
interglacial conglomerate overlain by out wash conglomerate that is connected 
with the Nilagrar moraine. Hence there seems to have been an erosional period 
between the Nilagrar and Kokorun phases, though these probably belong to rhe 
same fifth glacial period. 

Retween Kokorun and Saribai on the right bank there is a fairly large Ian 
deposit overlying third interglacial conglomerate. The fan is composite, for a 
layer of large boulders marks off a Sower from an upper portion, which is much 
looser than the lower. The boulders have protected the underlying material, and 
some excellent examples of rock pillars have been formed. Both portions of the 
fan have been truncated by erosion, and two terraces of conglomerates have been 
laid against them; therefore rhe age of the fan as a whole is fourth interglacial, 
wirh the layer of boulders perhaps marking a climatic oscillation in that inter¬ 
glacial period. Opposite Saribal there are several well-preserved roches mouton- 
nces. (See fie. 41.) At Kang* there is an old fan (probably of fourth interglacial 
age too) cut by a newer fan which in turn is cut by the lowest sixth glacial terrace. 
This newer fan mav be thin fifth interglacial. 1 Beyond Kokorun the valley bottom 
is filled wirh much bottom moraine and it is difficult to determine further stages of 
ke advance. The Liddar Valley yields more evidence. 

♦ The wofd "ImBfUdil" ma} -, in ftftfrim (U «uf wWcnt be client w 
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Plate \ IJI, if shows at “h' f the greater part of a U-shaped trough lying about 
■2,000 feet above the valley floor. If this trough is assumed as first glacial, the sub¬ 
sequent erosion was, in the main, fiuviarile, as shown by the valley profile, and not 
glacial in origin. 

GLACIAL SEQUENCE IN' THE UDDAK VALLEY 

The Liddar is the next river to the east of any consequence, and a traverse 
was made in order to check up on the succession which had already been worked 
out for the Sind Valley. The Liddar (see pi. LV and tig. 42, also (-inch maps of 
Tmlian Survey 43 N/8, 43 O/i, 43 O/i, and 43 O/3) is not as long as the Sind but 
derives its waters from the same portions of the watershed. In its upper reaches, 
beyond Pahlgam, it is twofold, the West Liddar draining part of the Knlahoi 
Glacier system, and the East Liddar draining the lake of Shishram Nag, which lies 
at the foot of Saskat, on the opposite side to that whereon the Sind is born. 

The Liddar Valley can conveniently be divided into two portions, the upper 
and the lower. The lower Liddar stretches from Pahlgam downward, and the 
following text includes a description of a part of the main Kashmir basin as far as 
the junction of the Liddar with the jhelum. The lower Liddar is the region of 
deposition and is wide and spacious, with a fairly uniform slope of thalweg. The 
upper Liddar (East Liddar) stretches from Pahlgam to Shishram Nag (a descrip 
rion of the West Liddar is not included), and here the thalweg is irregular, rising 
in steps just as the Sind docs from Han upward, 1 he valley, too, becomes narrow 
and constricted except for the arena of Pahlgam, and in the upper reaches deep 
gorges are the rule. Deposition has been meager. 

Dainelli (1922, chapter 11) visited this valley and made several observations. 
He noted the effects of glaciation on the slopes between Aish Makam and Pahlgam, 
the valley opening out below Khelan with a typical glacial profile, and observed 
the Lioru moraine at the opening of Langinai Nullah. He also maintains that 
K.mjJon Hill f.pl, IX, 1), below Aish XJakam, is glaciated, and that the glaciation 
preceded the forma tion of the Kashmir Lake, as at Ahateng, at the mouth of the 
Sind. At the same time he quotes Vigne (1842, p. 22), who observed a cemented 
conglomerate between Islamabad and Aish Makam, which Datndli correlates 
with the Malsltahibagh conglomerate, uf first interglacial age. 

Criiilinton (1928) made a remarkably accurate study of the glaciation of the 
upper Liddar. He divides the sequence into a high-level epoch of early date and 
a late low-level epoch which he subdivides into several stages. The first was the 
Pahlgam stage, when moraines were formed at Pahlgam. After a period of reces¬ 
sion of the ice about to the point where it is nuw, it advanced toNekabaton, and this 
advance was followed by a retreat, when the cup of Shishram Nag was filled up 
The ice again advanced beyond Shishram Nag, the Mainpal staged which in turn 
was followed by a slow retreat, the posr-Mainpal recession, marked by pauses and 
pulsation. Two very minor stages succeeded the Mainpal. It was found after¬ 
ward that the writer’s observations on the upper Liddar agreed with those of 
Grinlinton, who worked more extensively and wirh much greater detail - hence the 
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description of the upper Liddar will be only a matter of correlating the results 
of Grin! in ton with the general scheme of the succession. 

It is here submitted that Kanjdori is not glaciated. Plate IX, i, shows the hill 
Jrom the west. Apart from the tailing away of the slope on the south, &|] the 
features can be accounted for by the variation in the material of the rock. More¬ 
over, to glaciate the hill would require a glacier at that point over 5 miles wide 
and several hundred feet thick, uf which there are no signs. 

The terrace succession in this valley is not nearly so complete as that in the 
Sind, but four terraces were found. As in the preceding pages, the terraces will 
be referred to bv number, the height being indicated by a scale in the sections. 
So also details of physiography and tectonic development will be reserved for a 
future research. 

Lower Ljbdajl 

First glottal. — Islamabad stands at the junction of the Liddar and rhe jhdum, 
and just above the town, beyond the hospital, can be seen the lowest occurrence of 
a cemented conglomerate of exactly the same characters us that of first glacial age 
at Malshahibagh, at the mouth ol the Sind. (See p. 40.) It is better exposed 
at Krungus (tig. 4J, B) and can be traced as far up as Kanjdori (figs, 44, 4?. 46, 
and 47), 11 is not seen to be related to a moraine, but as it is overlain by deposits 

which are palpably later than the moraine at Ganeshpur, described below, it is 
assumed to be the out wash of the glacier which produced that moraine, just as 
the Malshahibagh conglomerate is the outwash of rhe first Mangom Glacier. 

Ganeshpur moraine — A mile above Ganeshpur, at 6,ico feet, on the left 
bank 1 fig. 48, a), a terrace of about zoo feet is capped by some avalanche material, 
which is indicated by the fresh and local character of the rocks. It overlies 
lower down a brown granular clay (second glacial) and a deposit which is distinct 
because of the varied provenance of the boulders, angular and sub angular, of 
gray, green, and white quartzite, sandstones, pebbly conglomerates, pudding 
stones, gneisses, and grits, all in a yellow-brown clay-sand matrix. Boulders as 
much as 8 feet in diameter occur in this deposit. It cannot have been derived 
from a valley behind, as it laps a spur, and in the stream bed of the same part 
there are many massive subangular boulders. This deposit of Ganeshpur is inter¬ 
preted as the lateral remains of an eroded terminal moraine, from which were 
derived the blocks of the river bed. It is backed by ground moraine overlain 
by outwash ot the Lioru moraine ice. (See below.) The Ganeshpur moraine is 
assumed to be of first glacial age, though the evidence for this assumption is not 
by any means conclusive. Below this regiun there are no signs of glaciation, but 
there are such signs above it, though below the Lioru moraine. At Nurtawan 
(fig. >t) all the second glacial material lies in a trough scooped into a Hoor already 
glaciated. It is thoroughly eroded, much more so than the Lioru moraine, and 
it is the only morainic deposit with which the cemented conglomerate could be 
connected, this conglomerate being separated from the Lioru outwash by extensive 
interglacial deposits. The ground moraine of the same glacier underlies the 
Lioru moraine (fig. 50}. 
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FiotrRE 46.—Transverse section in the region of KanjdorL 
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F.ouhe 47.—Diagrammatic longitudinal section, Kanjdori to Islamabad, showing relations of various early deposits. 



Fiouie 4 8.— a, Section of the left bank of the Liddar at Ganeshpur; t, Transverse section at Batakut. 
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Figure 49 .— Transverse section below Khelan bridge* 




Figure 51,—Diagrammatic section of sequence at Nunawan. a. Late second out wash; b y second glacial 
ground moraine, second (Lioru) advance; c, fine outwash of second glaciation, first (Pahlgam) advance; 
d 3 coarse outwash of second glaciation, first advance; e> first glacial ground moraine. 
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Early first interglacial .—The first glacial cemented conglomerate is overlain 
disconformably (fig. 47) by over 60 feet of fine laminated cream-colored shell¬ 
bearing silt, carrying a few sand layers with clay partings and fragments of inde¬ 
terminate bone. There is no passage upward from the conglomerate to the silt, 
which is a late deposit like that of first interglacial age in the Sind—Lower Karewa 
clays. It can be traced through Krungus upward to Kanjdori, beyond which it 
does not appear. It thins out upstream and its relationships are altogether very 
closely similar to those of the Lower Karewas of the Sind. 

Late first interglacial .—-Separated from the silt by a disconformity is a series 
of some 40 feet of coarse green current-bedded sands, yellow earthy claylike material, 
laminated yellow-green sandy silt, and a very conspicuous layer of hard, cemented 
current-bedded sandstone as much as 4 feet in thickness, with coarse subangular 
grains as large as a quarter of an inch, gravel as large as half an inch and locally 
2 to 3 inches. Because of its resistance to denudation this material projects from 
the face of the Islamabad-Bawan terrace, and the water of side streams cascades 
over it. It forms boulders in the third glacial deposits and, in general, separates 
the laminated silt below from the earthy clays above. 

All of this deposit can be traced, like the earlier, as far as the Kanjdori region 
(figs. 43-47). At Islamabad, on the hillside above the telegraph office, this bed is 
seen to abut against the hillside, where a band of poorly preserved fish bones and 

shells can be found (fig. 43, *)■ Here t0 ° the g reen sands become beacb sands 
mixed with pebbles of the local limestone and associated with a cemented breccia, 

which can be followed up the hill. A scree fan plunging into the lake can be 
visualized. A similar scree is to be seen at Bawan (fig. 45). The lower discon¬ 
formity and the change in lithologic facies point to a lowering of the Lower Karewa 
lake level when fluviatile action became more pronounced. 

The relationships of the late first interglacial material are obscure, but much 
light is thrown on the question by the section in figure 46. Below this region the 
green earthy silts are overlain immediately by brown granular clay, but because 
of their comparable softness the character of the junction is not always obvious, 
though a disconformity is indicated at least. In the region of Kanjdori, however, 
the brown clay, besides overlying the green silts, overlies a massive loose boulder 
conglomerate which is of later age than the Ganeshpur moraine, being related to 
the Lioru moraine. This conglomerate, in turn, is banked against a surface eroded 
out of the first interglacial silts; hence the junction in the lower reaches, between 
green silts and brown clay, is really an unconformity. This relationship means 
that the Lower Karewa lake was still further lowered after deposition of the 
green silt, so that it was already partly eroded when the ice advanced a second 
time—conditions comparable to those prevailing in the Sind Valley. 

Second glacial .—The loose massive conglomerate mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph can be traced continuously (figs. 48, 49, and 50) up to Lioru, where it 
is seen to overlap and envelop the large moraine of that place. It is banked 
against the eroded Ganeshpur moraine and overlies the ground moraine of the 
Ganeshpur Glacier (fig. 48). It may be 150 feet thick in places between Ganeshpur 
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and Lioru, where it also overlies (fig. 48, b) a conglomerate of finer type that 
belongs to an earlier phase of the second glaciation. 

There were two phases of the second glaciation. There was an initial advance 
as far as Pahlgam (fig. 52), where the moraine was deposited, at 7,100 feet, on 
ground moraine of the first glaciation and at the junction of the West and East 
Liddar rivers. 1 From this point extends coarse outwash which, at Nunawan, 4 



miles upstream from Lioru, also overlies first glacial ground moraine (fig. 51). 
Finer conglomerate succeeds this, showing that the ice had retreated from Pahlgam, 
though not necessarily very far. This finer material can be traced still farther 
downstream, where it underlies, at milepost 21, the Lioru moraine (fig. 50) and 
still lower can be seen at Batakut (fig. 48, £), covered by outwash of the Lioru stage. 



M interglacial 


Hgaeisl scree 


Rahtgam 
He overling I ground moraine 


Hgis da I G anesfc P ur Hb overling Hb sH 

Figure —Diagrammatic longitudinal section, Pahlgam to Aish Makam. 



Figure 54.—Section on the right bank of the Liddar at Rainspah 


The Pahlgam moraine is over 50 feet thick 2 , rests partly on a glaciated floor and 
the first ground moraine, and has a lateral moraine which appears above the 
church. 3 Just upstream, at the village itself, a belt of large erratics marks a 
moraine limit, perhaps a retreat stage. 


1 GrinlintOrt, 1928, pL 31. 

* Ibid*, p* 341. 

J Ibid*, c£ pk 31 and 37, G. 
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At Nunawan (fig. 51) the finer Pahlgam outwash is overlain by ground moraine 
which can be followed to the Lioru moraine at 6,600 feet (fig. 50). This moraine 
is over three-quarters of a mile in width, with the usual inner steepness and the 
tailing off downstream. It is almost 150 feet thick, which suggests a thickness 
of ice of at least that amount. The associated outwash envelops it and forms 
the main mass of the highest terrace in the upper parts of the lower Liddar (fig. 49). 
It covers the Pahlgam moraine (fig. 52), and its outwash still forms the highest 
terrace at Rainspal (fig. 54), below the third moraine. 

The general relations of the various members of these second glacial and 

intraglacial phases are indicated in figure 53 - 

Early second interglacial — Here, as in the Sind Valley, the early secon 
interglacial material consists of a great thickness of brown granular clay without 
bedding and only partial banding, formed during the second damming of the 
Kashmir Basin in Upper Karewa time. It must have been over 500 feet thick, 


? I glacial profile 


H glacial Striated floor 
— * HI terminal 


/ moraine j2 vIH outwash 


Figure 5*.—Composite section at Nekabatun, shoulder and moraine. (See Gnn- 
linton, 1928, pL 37* F *) 

for it almost enveloped the hill behind Islamabad before erosion removed so much 
of it (fig. 43, #)- It is very well developed up as far as Kanjdori ( g- 47 ■ 1 

last seen, thinning out, below Ganeshpur (figs. 48, «, and 53). 

At Pahlgam (fig. 52) a brown clay overlies the Pahlgam moraine, and it is 

with difficulty differentiated at the junction. 1 This clay seems to be ot second 

fflacial aee, or very early second interglacial. 

Late second interglacial —.After deposition of the brown clay the water 1 eve 
flronned and extensive erosion took place, forming terrace Ti, which, between 
Bawan and Islamabad, is almost 300 feet high (pi. VIII. a). Jim '^^° pe 
erosion surface has been produced by erosion of the Jhelurn, as the surface is 
continuous far beyond the limits of action of the Liddar. The Liddar, however, 
because it had a greater gradient, was able to transport and the remains of its 
old aggraded river bed can be seen at Bawan on the left bank (fig. 45), where brown- 
yeUow redeposited brown clay, with bands of angular limestone blocks, passes 
down into redeposited brown clay, with much angular limestone, but less bedded. 


1 Grinton, 1918, cf. p. 33 ^* 
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Redeposited clay with boulders is well seen sit the level of Kanjdori {fig. 4 fi), 
where it forms 1 t, filling the erosion channel that cut the brown clay. Farther 
upstream (figs. 49-52 and 54), the deposition surface of brown day does not 
exist, so that Td (the surface of second glacial conglomerate) coincides with T1; 
or else Ti, of third glacial age, is mixed up with T1 in that its conglomerates cannot 
be distinguished, the third glacial outwash waters having absorbed preceding 
deposits with their own effluent material. Still higher the erosion of Ti is repre¬ 
sented by truncation of the second glacial Hoor (fig. 55). This erosion, as in the 
Sind, was associated with uplift, and near Nefcabatnn it ha3 been possible to 
observe tectonic phenomena similar to those found near Hari (figs, 29 and 30). 

U PPEX Liddar 

The third glacial and later stages all have their moraines within the limits of 
the upper i.iddar. Beyond Pahlgam the valley floor begins to rise steeply at 
Nekabatun, through the steep gorge of Phraslun to the huge step of the Piush 
Gorge. 

Third glacial. Th the upper Liddar the thin! glaciation is represented by 
solitiuxion scree of a nature similar to that in the Sind, capping the high terrace. 
Terrace 2, of third glacial age, is generally low and couched at the base of the 
huge erosion escarpment of the second interglacial period and is composed of 
redeposited hrown day with many beds of boulders (figs, 43, b t 46, ami 51). Jt 
merges with the third glacial moraines. 



The third glaciation had four advances to, or at least four stages of moraine 
formation at, places between Nekabatun and Tanin. First at Nekabatun 1 (fig, 55) 
a moraine extends for three-quarters of a mile at 7,500 feet against an erosion 
surface truncating a glacial trough of second age (ph IX, 2 ). At Phraslun, at 8,100 
feet, moraine material lies immediately below the gorge, again in a gully cut in 
second interglacial time (fig. 56), through the roche moutonnde of the Lorina 
Knoll' of second glacial time. Above lies another floor of first glacial age. Then 

1 GtinEiitDii, 15SS, p, jij. 

* Ibid, cf. pt, jt. 
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at the point marked by the two D’s in “East T.iddar of map + 3 N/8, between 
Phraslun and Tanin, appears a moraine belt at Moo feet, with another just below 
Tan in at 9,100 feet. The outwash from this aeries forms a well-developed terrace. 
Thu quadrifold division is strongly akin to that of the Sind third glacial cycle. 

The next series of moraines, probably belonging to the fourth glaciation, 
lies above the Flush Gorge at Buradkut and the outlet of Shishram Nag. These 
moraines have a topography as immature as that of the moraines of the Sonamarg 
B a5 in or even the fifth advance of the Sind. There is no conclusive evidence, us 
in the Sind, for a separation of the fourth and fifth stages, but the reader is re- 
fe rre d to (frinlinronswork for the derail, which will not be repeated here, e«e P c 
for the section of Plush CJorge 1 (fig. 57 ). which it seems showed a well-developed 



Ficuir Ht—Stcnan of PSusli tkwic* 


second trough within a first profile «d > 2*3t*£ 

a subsequent gorge cutting of late dare. J u t . , , - 

lying in conglomerate in the second glacial trough. f . ; f - 

' Grinlintnn’s subdivision into high-level and low-level epochs ut glaciation 

has been mentioned. He points out* U-shaped troughs at 1 . 3, 000 feet anti the “J® 
nf falUwav from that height. The present Llddar Valley was formed when the 
step was rut. This step is similar to the preglacial notching of the valley profiles 
seen in the Sind. The glaciation of the high level could well have occurred during 
the early phase of glaciation, before the intense erosion dunng the first and second 
interglacial periods. Much detritus had already been formed' before the low-level 
epoch—-that 5 is, before the Pahlgam stage of erosion -and therefore it suggests 
that the formation of the high-level trough was initiated during first glacial time. 

. r - <tr view of the fact that in certain places the upper h.pof the 

% “Sund : «. end Ji it is I* certain that, 

except vert- Wily and unusually, the High-Level Epoch ice -id not 

sSg into, ,he regional step as it was formed," supporting the hypothec that the 


• Crtnlimtm, I gilt , ci., pb. and j*, E, [>p- 5‘ 

1 tint}, f- 30H, 

1 IWd. p. JfJ. 
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srep was cut: during a time when the tee was confined to the higher parts of the 
range. This hypothesis, of course, assumes that there was no glaciation in "pre- 
glacial" time, before the advance of the first big glacier, an assumption which may 
be wrong, because the Himalaya was probably high enough even m Pliocene rime 
to hear ice . 1 But the Sind Valley features older than first glacial time show no sign 
of glaciation whatsoever. 

Except in these high reaches the IIddar Valley was deeply eroded when the 
first ice advanced to Ganeshpur. The confluence of the East Liddar and West 
Liddar glaciers helped to push the front farther down than it would ordinarily have 
reached if the ice had heen supplied by one valley only. This vs a point to lie con¬ 
sidered when comparing the extension of the third ice. which was confined to the 
upper Sind, 

It has been seen that Grinlinton’s first or Fahlgain stage of the low-level 
epoch belongs to the second glaciation. The next stage— the Chanahan or Neka- 
batun—is represented at its greatest extension by the Nekabatun Glacier, which 
lies against a slope cut into the second glacial trough. 5 The great recession that 
filled the cup of Shishram Nag * is represented in the Sind Valley by the basal hori- 
y *>ntaI cemented conglomerate of the Sonamarg Basin. The next advance in 
Grinlinton’s scheme is the Main pal, when moraines were deposited below Shishram 
Nag near Burzulkur, above the Piush Gorge. In comparing this advance with the 
Sonamarg stage of the Sind glaciation it must be borne in mind that the West 
Udckr is much smaller and therefore the late stages are but poorly represented and 
only ar high altitude. The post-Mainpal recession was slow and irregular, marked 
by a pause and a pulsation (the Tuiiyan Huts stage), which may be correlated with 
the retreat stage of the fourth Sind icc at Vichmargh The Dudal Huts stage would 
then be the fifth glaciation followed by a period of recession, just as in the Sind. 

SUMMARY 

The foregoing observations in the Sind and Liddar valleys indicate that the 
Quaternary glaciation of the inner Himalaya in this region may be divided into a 
main series of four glacial and three interglacial epochs, of which the first two glacia¬ 
tions were more intensive than the la re r two, with still later oscillations or stages 
of retreat. Each glacial period saw intraglacial pulsations of the ice front, now more 
evident in the late stages than in the early, because of erosion and weathering. 
Even so, it has been found possible to recognize at least two advances during second 
glacial time, four advances and a retreat hair in the third period, and four advances 
in the fourth period, with several retreat stages. Arv oscillation of climate during 
second interglacial time has been recognized. 

All these points are graphically recorded in figure 58, which indicates the 
approximate relative duration of the glacial and interglacial periods and; the rela¬ 
tive intensities of glaciation as measured by the extension of the glacier fronts. 

1 ^ JwFul the dimiic wa tifmcr iml in Jaif^ Plipftftc lime probably ra^htr dryj— Terra. 

tGriiiihutfl p 131a. p* 357. 

* Jbiilj p. jGo. 
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This extension is no absolute criterion for intensity of glaciation, but Penck and 
Rriickner have shown that the variation of the snow line bears a linear relation 
to glacier extension; hence the latter can be utilized for purposes of comparison. 

There are other variables to be taken into account. Uplift of the main range 
itself increased the gradient of the thalweg and the intensity of glaciation of later 
stages, but was counteracted by erosion during interglacial periods. Moreover, the 
Pir Pan) al was also rising and blanketed off a great part of the southwest monsoon, 
hence decreasing the amount of precipitation on the main range, f r is impossible 
to make a calculation of rhe effects of these variant factors, but, in result, such cal¬ 
culations, if possible, would make the second glaciation bigger than rhe first and 
the third glaciation approach the first in intensity; for the effects of uplift of the 
Pir Panjal during the first interglacial period would more than offset the increase 



Fields jB.—Diagram id HMtttce relative durationofgtaci*! *nd tKriodi, with sppronmntc nfatfin !«■» 
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of gradient in the inner Himalaya, an increase which was further reduced by late 
first interglacial erosion; and the blanketing effect of the great uplift of the Pir 
Panjal during the second glacial and interglacial periods, combined with the Song- 
continued and intensive erosion of the second interglacial phase, makes it highly 
probable that the third glacier would have advanced farther. The dotted lines of 
figure 58 show a possible relative extension if these factors hail not been in operation. 

The duration of the glacial periods is difficult to determine. If the size of 
moraines is at all a criterion of duration, then the second glaciation was longer 
than the first, which was longer than the third, and this in turn was longer than the 
fourth The amount of deposition varied; that from the first two glaciations was 
much greater than that from the later ones. The first deposition was greater than 
the second in lateral extent, but the second glacier was floating and could not 
expand its detritus far, except as glacial clay, and this, if the brown day ot the 
early second interglacial period is assumed to he essentially of glacial origin, was 

much greater in quantity than in the first glacial period- 

Compared with the interglacial periods the glacial periods were much shorter. 
The interglacial erosion of terraces was much greater than that during the glacial 
periods. The interglacial deposits are fine, requiring lengthy periods for deposi¬ 
tion yet they are almost as thick as the coarse glacial deposits. 1 here is more evi¬ 
dence to show the comparative duration of the interglacial periods. 
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The deposition surface of early second interglacial time is high above the other 
terraces and is very much weathered and eroded. Its deposition was followed by a 
long period of erosion during which the climate became damper. The second 
surface thus produced is also well worn and eroded, whereas the lower terraces are 
very much less eroded. 

If the amount'of erosion during these various phases is compared and allow¬ 
ance made for uplift and its consequent effects, it seems that the whole of the time 
from the third glaciation onward has been much less than a third of the preceding 
phases together and less than the second interglacial period itself. The first inter¬ 
glacial period, too, was longer if the amount of deposition is considered a criterion. 
But the first interglacial erosion was less than the second interglacial erosion. At 
the same time it should be noted that boulders of a particular biotite gneiss, though 
they appear fairly fresh in the conglomerate of the third stage, are much corroded in 
the outwash of the second stage. The second interglacial fan breccia of Sonamarg 
is another deposit which required much time for formation. 

The moraine topography of the fifth stage is not much different from that 
of the fourth glaciation but very much younger than that of the second and third 
stages; the fourth and fifth are therefore closely bound up with one another. 

On these grounds the relative duration of the interglacial periods was in the 
ratio 4: 5: 4 for the first, second, and third, and all later stages are represented 
in figure 58. 

C. THE PLEISTOCENE RECORD IN THE KASHMIR BASIN 

SECTIONS IN THE KARF.WA SERIES 
General Mode of Distribution of Ancient Valley Fill 

From the foot of the Kishenganga watershed to the southeast corner beyond 
Islamabad, the floor of the Kashmir Valley is built of little-consolidated lake beds 
and younger alluvial soils (pi. LV). The greatest portion of this area, which is over 
2,000 square miles, exhibits yellow and gray silts and sands, underlain by boulder 
gravels and lake clays, into which the Jhelum and its tributaries have carved a 
relief of varying character. On the right bank of the river these beds form flat 
tablelands and terraces, which rise 450 feet above the Jhelum level, as between 
Avantipur and Bijbiara (pi. II, 3). Northwestward their preservation is less com¬ 
plete, and between Srinagar and the Wular Lake only terrace remnants and hillocks 
testify to the regional formation of these deposits. At Handawor they fill the entire 
breadth of the valley and, as the underlying rock floor here has an undulating relief, 
it rarely came to the formation of tablelands, the Pleistocene beds covering hillocks 
and ridges like a mantle. The same situation is found on the edge of the Pir Panjal 
slope. There ancient divides and spurs emerge from the Pleistocene beds, and the 
wide level surfaces, the “karewa” 1 proper, display effects of diastrophism which led 
to dissection and local tilting of levels. Where tributary streams debouch, the 

1 It should be noted that the term "karewa ' 1 is used descriptively by the Kashmiris, while Middlembs and others intro¬ 
duced it as a stratigraphic term. 
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silt and clay deposits have been replaced by gravelly deltas, and as the rivers are 
braided these deltas in many places merge to form a wide gravel plain. Such is 
the case near Islamabad, where the Liddar, Bring, Sandran, and Jhelum rivers 
make a semicircular group of streams and rivulets which have removed most of 
the original valley fill (pi. LV). 

This mode of distribution reveals that the most complete geologic sequences 
can be expected in the area where the “karewa” fiats are well preserved, such as 
between Pampur and Bijbiara and also on the left bank of the Jhelum between 
Badgom and southeast of Pulawom. Naturally, interest must be focused first on 
those places where the chronologic record is most perfect, as at Sombur, where the 
Pleistocene beds rest on bedrock. 

Sombur Quarry Exposures 

About 12 miles southeast of Srinagar the Jhelum swings conspicuously around 
a limestone promontory which projects toward the center of the valley from the 


Kcrewn terrace 
^ H loam 
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Figure 59.—Section through Sombur quarry at locality t* ILK., Upper Karewa beds* 


mountain flank near Barus. From its southeast-northwest course the river here 
is deflected northeastward and has exposed a ledge of Triassic rock overlain by 
Pleistocene beds (pi. X, 2 and 3). At Sombur the villagers have quarried this rock 
for road building, and the artificial exposure permits a unique insight into the nature 
of the overlying beds. 

As figure 59 shows, the limestone displays an irregular yet, on the whole, flat 
surface on which rests a breccia made up of angular limestone debris. In the upper 
portion of the quarry the limestone is weathered and broken up into a mass of 
brecciated rock which almost grades into the overlying breccia. The latter is 
thickest at places where the limestone is pitted and where it bears a “karst relief.” 
This basal breccia is overlain by a conglomerate layer in which the components, 
mainly Triassic limestone and trap, are water-worn. Lenses of fine sand and clay 
appear locally, but one thin yet distinct clay bed, 8 inches to 1 foot thick, appears 
to be constant, as it recurs both at localities 1 and 2 (figs. 59> and at the outlet 
of the Liddar Valley near Islamabad (fig. 47). On account of its content of fish, 
bird, and mammal bones it is called “bone bed,” and, as it is the only layer in the 
entire Kashmir Pleistocene that contains an abundance of fossil bones, it is worth 
fuller description. 
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The bone bed at Sombur is a light-gray to yellowish clay in which fresh-water 
shells, fish vertebrae and bones, lacerated plant fragments (Equisetum-Ukc forms), 
broken limb bones of artiodactyl mammals, and elephant remains occur. The fish 
bones form clusters, although vertebrae are found singly throughout the clay. The 
clay is speckled with a white mineral which, upon microscopic and chemical study, 
was specified as a magnesium-bearing variety of collophane, a hydrated ferrous 
calcium phosphate. As it was found that a fragmentary incisor of a small fossil 
mammal had been metamorphosed into this substance, it is safe to assume that 
most of these white specks of minerals are derived from tooth fragments. Thorough 
searching for complete tooth or skull remains was not successful, but, on the first 
day of my examination of the site, I found a well-preserved tusk of Elephas. Re¬ 
peated excavations were rewarded in 1935 by the find of additional skeletal parts 
of the same animal and of an immature specimen represented by a small molar. 
This specimen had previously been identified as Elephas aff. namadicus , but 
with the new material it can be ascribed to a more primitive type, Elephas cf. 
hysudricus . 1 This form belongs with E. planifrons to the oldest of the Pleistocene 
Indian elephants, which appear to be restricted to the older Upper Siwaliks (Tatrot- 
Pinjor zones) of northern India. 2 As has been pointed out elsewhere, 3 the older 
Upper Siwaliks represent, in our opinion, the lower Pleistocene in the Himalayan 
foothills, which at many places is disconformably overlain by coarse boulder con- 
.iglomerates containing glacially shaped boulders that indicate the extension of the 
Msecond Himalayan ice advance. In this light the Sombur section, particularly 
the bone bed, becomes very significant and we ask ourselves what its origin was 
and whether the underlying and overlying beds are of glacial age. The curious 
mixture of shells with bones of mammals, fish, and birds in a thin clay bed of 
this kind obviously signifies a shore deposit of a lake. The absence of silt 
and sand and the abundance of delicate fish vertebrae and isolated mammal 
remains and teeth indicate deposition in quiet water. Off-shore currents and wave 
action were presumably sufficiently powerful to lacerate the stranded or bogged 
bodies of land and water animals, which were probably preyed on by large birds. 
Hora (1937), to whom the fossil fish remains were entrusted for study, states 
that they belong to the Schizothoracinae, now living in Kashmir as lake or sluggish- 
water forms. 

The bone bed, then, represents the same first interglacial shore deposit as was 
described by Paterson from the lower Liddar Valley (see p. 73). It belongs to a 
greatly compressed stratigraphic sequence, and therefore its thinness does not 
necessarily indicate a brief period of lacustrine conditions. 

The conglomerate above the bone bed shows well-assorted constituents such 
as limestone, trap, and quartzite with a few subangular boulders as much as L foot 
in diameter. The pebbles are worn to a degree, as might be expected from com¬ 
ponents washed out of a delta or fan. This, indeed, must have been the origin of 

1 Dr, Colbert, of the American Museum of Natural History, endorsed this determination but stated that the specimen 
cannot be definitely assigned to this form until its skull has been found. 

* Sec Colbert, 1935. 

a De Terra and Teilhard, 1936, 
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the con glum crate, for it reappears along the mountain side near Krew, some 4 
miles northeast of Sombur. Here a typical fan formation is exposed, emerging 
from underneath the yellow lake beds and resting against trap rock (fig. 60). 

As fluvial fans of this size are not forming now, we may conclude that their 
formation dates back to a time of intense transportation and accumulation of 
rock debris. For reasons given below, l am inclined to interpret this conglomerate 
as a fluvtal deposit of the late first interglacial period, when the lake had become 
shallower. 



Hovil fro.—Critta icttittfi thfttuph fan an A sernr hrrm.il inn jieif Knw* 1 : r K-> 
Vppuf Kartwi btdj. 


1 he cross-bedded sand on top marks a gone which is widely distributed over 
the entire northeastern valley (fig. 47). Jr is usually of greenish color due to 
amphibole, augite, and chlorite minerals, which are derived from the Panjal trap 
rock. In this section it is gray, but at locality 1 of Sombur it displays the typical 
coloring and cross-bedding. At localiry 1 its association with the conglomerate 
is evident, because the bone bed below and the lake silt on top apparently belong 
to distinctly different geologic cycles. This, however, is precisely the type of 
stratigraphic record which characterizes the earlier Pleistocene sequences at the 
outlets of the Sind and Liddar valleys. The resemblance is indeed so striking 
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that one cannot help but recognize in the Sombur sections the record of the first 
lake period (Lower Karcwa lake beds) separated from a later lacustrine stage 
(Upper Karewa) by a fluvial stage of first interglacial time and a hiatus. Sombur 
even furnishes the paleonrologic proof for what otherwise would have to rest on 
pure geologic evidence, for it bears the record of an early Pleistocene elephant in 
the Lower Karewa beds. In addition, localiry 2 (fig. 61) serves to supplement our 
knowledge gained from the first section. Not only do we find here a laminated 
lake clay, between the bone bed and the green sand, indicating a more continuous 
littoral record of Lower Karewa time, but evidence of a period of erosion antedating 
the fluvial episode, as suggested by the discon fortuity. 
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The hone bed at locality 2 yielded broken bones of birds* fresh water snails, 
and fish vertebrae. The sand layer is di scon form ably overlain by a thick series of 
light-yellow silts, clays, and fine sand. These beds not only build the even surfaces 
right off the Jhdum stream but they invade the larger valleys, where they overlie 
the terminal moraines or respective outwash deposits of rhe second glaciation. 
Topographically and geologically they therefore deserve detailed description, 

Upper Karewa Beds along Jhelcm River Southeast op Srinagar 

From Sombur to the mountain slope near Bams well-stratified silt and day 
term an even land surface 4 miles wide and 95 to 110 feet ahove the Jhdum level. 
This is part of a widely extended land form whose conspicuous harness at first 
gives the impression that it ts a valley floor dissected by the jhefum and its tribu¬ 
taries. Farther upstream this elevated level is again encountered on the left bank, 
where it forms the "karewa” of Junzpur. On the right side it is well preserved 
near Bijbiara, and east of Islamabad rhe deltas of the Arpat and I-iddar streams 
have dissected this tableland, and the left tributaries, such as rhe Rimbiara and 
YishaVj have removed most of it. 

Figure 6a gives the sequences from scattered exposures, all of which lie south¬ 
east of Srinagar. The green sand and the conglomerate at Badgom are found at 
the bottom of the laminated clay and silt series. This relation permits correlation 
with the Sombur sections, especially as the bone bed and the basal breccia also 
appear wherever the lake beds touch the rock floor. The conglomerate layer at 
Badgom signifies the presence of a fan deposit, which, as demonstrated on page 
168, is the outward fringe of a fluvioglacial lacustrine delta of the second Pir Panjai 
glaciation. Without exception, clay appears as a basal layer of the Upper Karewa 
silt. The clay is commonly gray, much of it ocherous, wirh limonttie concretions 
and usually rich in fresh-water shells and plant remains. The plant remains 
consist of lacerated stems of rushes and grass, and in many places the clay carries 
a certain amount of pollen. 1 None of the plant fragments collected admit of any 
generic determination. However, it is significant that no tree leaves occur in this 
clay, in contrast to the wealth of leaf impressions found in the Ixiwer Karewa 
days of the Pir Panjai side. This feature and the predominance of grass and 
rushes, in combination with the wealth of fresh-water invertebrates, speak for 
lacustrine deposition in a shallow lake* 

Much more difficult to analyse is the overlying series of stratified yellow silt 
and sand which form the bulk of the Upper Karewa beds. Generally these deposits 
are divided into a lower group of laminated or wcll-bcddcd silts with alternating 
layers of marl and fine concretionary sands, and an upper silt of loessic character. 
The r atio of sand to silr or clay to silt varies greatl y from place to place, at least in 
rhe sequences along the northeastern valley slope. (n the neighborhood of Badgom 
and Kulgam—that is, in the more centrally situated exposures —1 noticed a rapid 

*Scc Wodehmiae and t>e Term* I5J5. 

1 Near P^mpur the bedi ac tins tinri/on yielded PhtJtum ijdajpftota Thcflbitft* Vehttlm piscina it 1 (O r F. M.J, Pinjiurlit 
planw&j van hnrjitittWi Gvmu* and cfl jhtjtj ks»£fniit (Neville;} v. Mart, THnc ^.imenj were dercrrninn.t by 

Dn Fraah^d of the Indian Mumm in Calcutta, 
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decrease in limy concretions or marl layers as compared with the regular presence 
of marl to the right of the Jhelum. The marl is as much as ^ inches thick but is 
commonly thinner and usually impregnated with ferrous and manganese oxides. 
Good exposures are found on the main road south of Pampur and in the gullies 
northeast of Bijbiara. The increase of calcareous matter from the center of the 
valley to the lateral regions indicates a primary change of facies, due, no doubt, to 
the higher lime content of the lake water and to concentration of lime by organic 
compounds in littoral waters. For not only was there greater abundance of 
vegetable matter, but the in wash from the limestone-bearing Himalayan Mountains 
here made for higher concentration of lime in off-shore waters. Dr. Krynine in his 
report on the Pleistocene sediments (see p. 235) states that the Upper Karewa 
marl is a chemical deposit in seasonal lacustrine environment together with wind¬ 
blown stuff. Its content of “red bed” detritus suggests eolian drift from the 
Siwalik beds. At present the carbonate concentrate in the Kashmir lakes is 
small, as Lundquist (1936) indicates. It is largest in Lake Manasbal, which 
receives especially large quantities of lime from the Paleozoic and Triassic lime¬ 
stones. The question arises whether these marl-bearing beds can shed any light 
on the climatic conditions of Upper Karewa time. So far as their fossil record is 
concerned the rarity of fresh-water shells in the marl as well as in the corresponding 
layers in the central portions of the valley seems indicative of unfavorable condi¬ 
tions for invertebrate life as compared with the previous period of clay deposition. 
But is this scarcity of shells not perhaps due to unfavorable preservation of fossil 
records? If shells had originally been embedded in the littoral sediments they 
might subsequently, of course, have been dissolved during accumulation of humus 
(under swamp conditions). In that event, however, one would expect to find 
abundant shells in the homotaxial layers of the centrally located sequences. Their 
absence seems to indicate that the postclay and preloessic period of sedimentation 
made, in fact, an unfavorable habitat for these organisms. The concentration of 
carbonate of lime was definitely greater in this period than at any previous or suc¬ 
ceeding time. The lake may then have been saturated with carbonates or algae 
of lime, especially in the northeastern shore regions. As the marl layers inter¬ 
change with silt or shell-bearing clay, this condition cannot have lasted long. A 
period of lime deposition thus was interrupted several times by the accumulation 
of colloidal and detrital matter. This conspicuous record can best be explained 
by changes in lake level. After a period of normal fresh-water composition, during 
which plant- and shell-bearing clays were laid down, the lake level fell and the lime 
content of the water rose. Mari and concretionary clays were deposited. A 
return of higher water level brought about dilution and deposition of silt or clay. 
The presence of five to eight marl layers speaks for a period of wide fluctuations 
of the water table. These could have had either a climatic or an erosional cause. 
Decision on this alternative can obviously not be reached unless the full sedimen¬ 
tary and morphologic records from this period have been deciphered. Evidently 
it w r as a time with a geologic setting different from either the previous or succeeding 
periods. To realize this difference we must turn to the overlying group of deposits 
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The bulk of the Upper Karewa beds consists, in these sections, of a group of 
fine yellow or bright-gray silt with gray or ocherous layers of fine sand. The thick¬ 
ness in the different sections ranges from 55 to almost 200 feet. The top layers 
are made of a brown silty clay with granular structure, separated from the silt by 
an erosional discon form ity. For reasons discussed elsewhere this uppermost layer 
cannot belong to the Upper Karewas and will therefore be discussed in the section 
dealing with later periods in Kashmir. Casual observation might easily lead one 
to suspect a loess in this silt formation, for not only are the coloring and composi¬ 
tion loessic but at places the formation seems to lack any structure. Such expo¬ 
sures, however, are rare, and more commonly the silt is stratified and at places 
even laminated. Bedding planes are well developed and very regular. Lateral 
changes from a pure silty to a. sandy facies were observed more commonly in the 
exposures right off the Jhelum River. The sand layers are in many places stained 
throughout by ferrous oxide, and at Badgom, near the junction of the Dudhganga 
and Shaliganga rivers, they contain vertebrate remains (Cervus sp.) and fresh¬ 
water shells. Rather commonly the silt layers are cemented to form a mud or 
siltstone, and it is in these strata that indistinct plant remains may be found, 
mainly grasses and ocherous impressions of rushes. Of grasses, Poa is represented 
by pollen grains (Wodehouse and De Terra, 1935). Ephedra , which is abundantly 
found in Upper Karewa silts, now grows prolifically in Kashmir at dry places, and 
its presence in these silts might well indicate dry climatic conditions for that period. 

The lithologic and faunistic aspects of this silt group undoubtedly point to 
lacustrine origin, but it should be kept in mind that fluvial inwash and eolian drift 
presumably provided for changes in sedimentation. Facies differences connected 
with fluvial inwash from the mountains are discussed in the following section. 
Attention must here, however, be drawn to the origin of the yellow silt and siltstone 
layers. It is noteworthy that the silt attains a loessic nature mainly in the cen¬ 
trally located sections, as also along the outer rim of the Karewa ridges. The 
fineness of the silt, its uniform mineral composition, and the absence of coarse 
components might well be due to derivation from the finest rock flour transported 
by Himalayan or Pir Panjal streams toward the lake center. Local laminae could 
have developed by slow precipitation of silt held in suspension, but it is surprising 
how few laminated silts were observed. Had this material been exclusively 
derived from inwash, its lithologic uniformity, which is in contrast to the variability 
in the mineral composition of the sand layers found here and there in the silt, would 
be difficult to explain. There is also a strong resemblance between this silt and the 
loessic deposits in the adjoining northwest Punjab which, on previous occasions, 1 
have been interpreted as “pluvial loess.” Thus the question presents itself whether 
the loessic silt of the Upper Karewa group might not be partly of eolian origin. 
The presence of pollen grains generally proves wind action, and so does the increase 
in the thickness of silt toward the center and Pir Panjal flank of the valley. For 
this region lies on the lee side of the dust-carrying winds, which even now blow 
from the plains across the southern mountain rampart. It is here that the greatest 

1 See De Terra and Teilhard, 1936* 
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precipitation occurs during the monsoon period, and here also the terraces are 
coated with younger loess. As the silt beds contain records of lake life in shallow 
water, dust may have fallen intermittently for a long period and settled under 
water. Such a process would seem to account for tilt* various features of the silt, 
which combines the otherwise contradictory characteristics of lacustrine, eolian, and 
fluvial deposition. (See Krynine’s report.) Periodically this lacustro-eolian proc¬ 
ess might have been replaced by deposition of fluvial sand and silt. Such an 
agency would account for the local presence of vetebrate remains in the sand 
layers. 

Uff'EK KAXEWA BkHS I K NORTHWESTERN PORTION <31 VALLEY 

The Upper Karewa beds, which are still well exposed along the river at Pam pur, 
continue northwestward toward Srinagar and Gandarbal, but they arc there less 
well preserved. Not only has the Jhdum here eroded most of the lake beds, but a 
chain of lakes and marshes occupies a large area of the karewas which normally 
would have formed the valley floor, Loessic silt and laminated days with marl 
beds are preserved ar the foot of Takht-i-SuIeiman, the island mountain that pro¬ 
jects into the valley east of Srinagar. Covered by detrital fans and loessic loam of 
brown coloring, the lake clays appear generally in the lowest portion of the expo¬ 
sures. Good sections were seen at Gagribal, Thit, Gns, and Bandipur (fig. 63), 

At Gagribal the beds rest against a steeply inclined rock, which accounts for 
the fan formation. Ocherous laminated days appear here as well as in the road 
cut 700 yards north of Thit village, where they are overlain by 24 feet of grainy 
chocolate-colored clay and loam. 1 he loam contains dark bands with imperfectly 
preserved plants. In intermediate layers of this day were found a few' fresh¬ 
water shells. The dark layers are possibly due to swamp formation during inter¬ 
mittent low-water stages. I he marl-bearing beds are well exposed at the slope of 
a flat surface near Gos, north of Hal Lake. A similar section at fiurzahom proved 
of especial interest in view of the fact that a neolithic monument here was found 
buried under more than n feet of pottery-bearing loessic loam. This deposit is 
described in its proper place (p. 234), but it can be said here that this site dates the 
age of the topmost loessic loam or clay in Kashmir as postglacial. Toward the 
outlet of the Sind Valley, near Malshahibagh, Upper Karewa beds are seen to rest 
upon fluviogJacial outwash gravels of the second Sind Glacier. (See figs. 10 and 
11.) Here, as elsewhere along the Himalayan slope, Upper Karewa beds are 
submerged under coarse scree and at places dissected by large fans. 

At Bandipur (fig. 63}, a small village at the northeast corner of Ankar Lake, 
the valley floor rises 15 feet above the lake level. Here brown and laminated 
clays are underlain by a thin marl bed and gravelly sand. The sand is gray and 
differs in composition from the greenish sand near Sombur by carrying pebbles of 
quartzite and limestone. As limestone is prominently represented in the boulder 
gravel of the Sind Valley tract, with which this sand has also a loose consistency 
in common, it is suggested that the sand represents outwash from the lime of the 
second ice retreat of the Sind Glacier. Gravels also underlie the lake clays opposite 
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the Sinti \ alley nutlet at Rampur, and here the coarse boulders, of loose consistency 
and brown coloring, dearly indicate the outwasK gravel of the second Sind Glacier, 
On the road from (iandarbal toward Manasbal Lake the flwvioglacial fan 
reappears just above the village of Barns, under iti feet of yellow silt and brown 
loam. About i ' j miles distant from Bams, at Patarmul, greenish sand and 
gravel are seen resting against the mountain slope. (See fig. 63, Manasbal E.) 
At one locality cross-bedded gravel is underlain by light-gray clay and silt, which 
resemble the Lower Karewa day of the Sum bur section. The present [ake 
occupies a shallow depression in Upper Karewa beds which are well exposed along 
the western shore, i mile north of Sumbal. Here the threefold division into 
vdlow loess it silt, marl-bearing silt with sand, and gravelly sand is dearly seen. 
The sand dips to* W., and the beds gradually increase in thickness and coarseness 
as they approach the hill front. These features express the littoral facies of the 
lake beds. How narrow this lake-shore belt was is indicated by the purity of the 
Upper Karewa silts at Dangarpur, 5 miles south of Manasbal Lake. 



Here the lake beds form a dissected tableland which rises 115 feet above the 
marshes of the Jhelum plain. Conspicuous by its altitude and central position 
within the valley, this upland was chosen for settlement and worship over a thou¬ 
sand years ago. Potsherds litter the surfaces of these historic hills, and ruins of 
Hindu temples have crumbled into the loam, which here, as everywhere, coats the 
surface of the lake beds. Of these beds 50 to 60 feet arc exposed. The purity of 
the whitish-gray silts, their tine bedding, and their horizontal position suggest the 
quiet-water deposits of the central part of the lake. The absence of plants and 
invertebrate remains in the silts contrasts with the wealth of fragmentary plants 
and shells in the underlying clay. This day shows its fine lamination by limonitic 
bands, and its dark-gra> color and tough consistency indicate a slack-water 
deposit accumulated under swamp conditions. The limonitic layers, 1 believe 
originated from finely dispersed pyrite, which is still one of the minor mineral con¬ 
stituents of present-day Kashmir lake sediments. 1 Lamination is hv no means 
restricted to these limonite bands hut is found in the clay as well as in overlying 
silts. Marl appears here only in one section (see fig, 63, Wudin), but higher in 
the sequence, between yellow sandy silt and loam, lies a tufa layer of varying thick- 

1 Lufidqiutt, 
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ness (6 inches to 2 feet). This tufa coats the pre-loam surface of the lake beds, 
sealing them off, so to speak, from the denuding influence of erosion. It is to 
this phenomenon that is partly due the preservation of Upper Karewa beds in 
the center of the valley. The formation of this tufa cap presents a major 
problem. 

Tufa, as shown later, appears as a weathering product on certain terrace 
remnants and level spurs along the Himalayan slope. It is found on traprock 
at Ahateng, the isolated mountain south of Manasbal Lake, and all along the 
higher slopes above Wular Lake. Normally it is covered by loamy silt in which 
mature soil profiles (in places as many as three) sugges t 
long and repeated weathering processes (pi. XI, i). 

Therefore, a long time must have passed since the tufa was 
formed. As it occurs at all levels, in the valley center as 
well as a thousand feet above, its formation must have 
been due to a process independent of any lake stage. 

The tufa caps should not be confused with intraforma- 
tional marl layers such as occur locally in eroded condition 
on the surface of the Karewa terraces. Figure 64B indi¬ 
cates that the formation of the tufa was intimately linked 
to an old soil profile of great maturity which is found at 
the base of the loamy silt. Previously I had pointed out 
that this top silt is of subrecent eolian origin—an inter¬ 
pretation which is substantiated by the composition of the 
top silt shown in figure 64B. Not only have the two dark carbonaceous subsoil bands 
a recent aspect, but the loam is also seen to rest disconformably above the tufa. 
This deposit lies on top of a weathered trap soil composed of reddish loam and trap 
fragments. The latter are totally leached and encrusted by carbonate of lime. 
On the slope surface this weathered trap is coated with tufa. These features 
indicate that concentration of lime took place subsequent to the weathering of 
trap. Colloids stained by hydrated ferrous oxide and mingled with insoluble or 
unfinished products of weathering, in which the feldspar constituents are dissolved, 
suggest a type of chemical composition characteristic of a warm-humid climate. 
At present no such soils are known to form in Kashmir, or, for that matter, in 
northwestern India. Tufa deposits, however, are common in either late Pleistocene 
or postglacial deposits of the northwest Punjab, where they contain abundant plant 
remains. In the two sections shown in figures 64B and 63 (Wudin sequence) can 
be recognized the same stratigraphic pattern in that the subrecent loam is separated 
from an older deposit by tufa. As the older beds at Wudin unquestionably belong 
to the Upper Karewa lake beds, it is obvious that the tufa was formed after the lake 
drained off and prior to deposition of the top loam. As this loam is a weathering 
product of more recent date, the tufa could have formed only on the dry surface 
of the lake beds. Concentration of lime is commonly found in silty subsoils under 
semiarid conditions, and from this fact it may be inferred that a drier climate 
prevailed in this region at one time, prior to the beginning of our geologic era. 
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The concretionary silt found in the lake beds at Wuditi may belong to the 
same period of subsurface weathering, hut on the other hand the lime concretions 
might well have been formed at a lower water stage. The greenish sand is un¬ 
doubtedly homo t axial with the stage previously interpreted as first interglacial 
inwash. East of Manasbal Lake, owing to littoral position along the mountain 
flank, the greenish sand lies considerably higher than in the valley center near 
Dangarpur. 

The Island Mountain South of Mag am 

Of singular interest is the position of Upper Karewa beds on an island moun¬ 
tain, l \4 miles south of Magam (fig. 65, pi. XJ, 2). This isolated hill rises 628 
feet above the valley floor and consists of Panjal trap mantled by Karewa beds. 
Good exposures are found along the path leading from Ratsun village up the slope 
to the Mohammedan shrine "Baba Hanifuddm,” which crowns the hilltop. 
Beneath a 16- to 30-foor layer of brown loamy silt lies a whitish or light-yellow silt 

Hanlfuddin 
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with marl-bearing beds at the base. These beds in turn are underlain by clay 
and greenish sand, showing thus a stratigraphic pattern reminiscent of the pre¬ 
viously described sections. But there are certain variations which demand dis¬ 
cussion. A gravel layer, 4 inches to 3 feet thick, between the top bed and the 
yellow silt marks a new feature not recognized elsewhere. Its position above the 
green sand makes this gravel very much younger than the lower gravel observed 
in the section shown in figure 62, Sornbur I, As it was observed in several expo¬ 
sures around the hilltop, the gravel must have been deposited all around the hill 
at a time when this isolated mountain surmounted the lake bottom. 'The gravel 
constituents are quartzite, quartz, granite, and trap, all of which occur in the 
adjoining slope of the Pir Panjal, 6 miles southwest of the hill. Gravel layers 
her ween the top loam and yellow silt are not unusual in Upper Karewa sections 
of the Pir Panjal side. In this instance it is evident that the hill would have lain 
in the path nflake currents initiated by the Ferozepur and Sokhnagh river channels. 
From the descriptions of these valleys (see p. 136) it will become evident that during 
the second glaciation their rivers built a fan into the lake, and, as the hill is located 
precisely in the path of these streams, it is reasonable to interpret this upper gravel 
as a coarse glactofluvial deposit of the second glaciation. As this gravel lies 324 
feet above the lowest terrace of the surrounding plain and as, in addition, it tilts 
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away from the underlying bedrock with the rest of the lake beds, the island moun¬ 
tain must have been uplifted since the end of the second glacial period. 

I lie Upper JCarewa beds present here structure of a special sort which it is 
diirkuh to explain without assuming that they were part of the lake filling. Delta 
bedding as expressed in plate XI, 2, clearly belongs to the period of deposition 
during which the traprock was slowly buried under lake beds. This process 
evidently began at a time prior to the formation of the green sand, which we are 
inclined to correlate with the Sum bur sand or first interglacial. Hence the basal 
portion of the sequence represents Lower Karewa time, at which the burying proc¬ 
ess of the trap hill must have proceeded far enough to allow the accumulation of 
green sand on a higher slope level. (Jn top 0/ this were piled 99 feet of lake de¬ 
posits, which might have covered the hilJ for a short time. 

But soft silt and clay are no match for a precipitous rock slope, and gravita¬ 
tional adjustment should have caused slipping on all hillsides. The angle of dip 
being 25° to jo® at many places, with the strata inclined in all directions, the Upper 
Karewas might here be likened to a dough dumped over a broad cone. Significantly 
enough, the bedding is in perfect adjustment to the underlying bedrock, so that a 
horizontal position is found only halfway down the hill, where older lake beds 
make a firm and even foundation, S he upper portion on the steep slopes, on the 
other hand, is marked hy sharp dips and turbulent structure indicative of gliding 
in unconsolidated condition. This slip structure might well have been contem¬ 
poraneous with, the deposition or have followed shortly after, but in any event it 
preceded the general tilting of die sequence. This tilt of about jo® is toward the 
valley and appears to be undisturbed by the slump structure. At first glance one 
would take it for a fan structure, but there is evidence to show that the hill rises 
on a shallow anticline in lake beds, which are exposed near Badgom and Wain gam. 
This tectonic position might have caused a later slumping of lake beds, and yet 
from the relationship of the general tilt to the slump structure it would seem that 
the latter preceded the larger tectonic pattern. 

Whatever flu vial in wash or eolian drift may have contributed to the forma¬ 
tion of the beds, it is difficult to explain the variety of phenomena connected 
with this sequence unless Jake conditions are assumed. Above all, it is the thinning 
out of the gravel layers and conversely the increase of the silt-day beds toward 
the valley which prove their lacustrine origin. This can be noticed in plate XI, a, 
where over a mile of exposures the silt almost doubles its thickness. Had rivers 
deposited this formation it would be expected that their fans, under the existing 
conditions, would have Spread widely toward the valley and left an essentially 
gravelly and sandy record, as they do nowadays. The even bedding of the single 
layers and the complete mantling of the hillock also exclude any other interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Fossils, except a few shells of mollueks in the day bands, are rare in this sec¬ 
tion. A well-fossilised rusk fragment was found in marl-bearing silt halfway up 
the slope on the path to the shrine Baba Hamtuddin, Although its incomplete 
state of preservation does not allow any generic determination, the texture of a 
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small proboscidean tusk could clearly be seen. From the topmost bam 1 collected 
a number of limb bones belonging to bovids (antelope and Bos). These were half 
fossilized, and one femur bears marks of artificial cutting with a blunt knife. 
It may be that the bones are derived from a kitchen midden, which opens prospects 
for discoveries of prehistoric remains on the hilltop. 

Upper Karewa beds build dissected tablelands between Magam and Badgom, 
Loess ic sik and marl-bearing silts with yellow sand and day arc exposed all alonn 
the slope toward the marshy flood plain of the Jhelum, suggest lint it stratigraphic 
record similar to the one described above. 

Upper Kahewa Bkus East of Bar a si cl a ajjd Near Handa won 

North of the delta which the Ferozepur River has cur into the Karewa table¬ 
lands the few sections studied are remarkable for the thickness of Upper Karewa 
beds, which in places exceeds 200 feet. In the lower portion of the exposures over 
ioo feet of greenish-gray sands and conglomerates with underlying laminated 
clays represent Lower Karewa beds, which are described in greater detail below. 
The gravelly sands under the plant-bearing yellow-gray days doubtless represent 
ourwash from the Pir Panjal slope. Here they seem to merge into coarse boulder 
deposits, which can be attributed to an early fan of the J,ower Karewa beds. As 
figure 63 indicares (Durhom section I, day with fresh-water shells succeeds the 
sand, and marl layers follow. Above lies a complex, 85 feet thick, which is dom¬ 
inantly built of loessic yellow silt, and 16 feet of intermediate laminated day. 
The silt is generally bedded, and its composition is diversified by fine bands of 
ocherous sand or day, which can be seen clearly only on straight cuts such as at 
Durhom, or above Waingam. In color it resembles the “Potwar silt" of the Punjab, 
and anyone who passes the road cuts between Patan and Baramula might well be 
Struck by this similarity. The top loam also is here thicker (12 feet) than at other 
places and is characterized by at least one carbonaceous layer of blackish color. 

I his again 1 take to be an old soil which has yielded pollen grains of fir, spruce, 
pine, and hazel (Wodchouae and De Terra, 1935). 

East of Baramula the heds arc exposed along the main motor road* but com¬ 
plete sections are rare, owing to the cover of post-Karewa loam on several terraces 
cut into the lake beds on the left bank of the Jhelum. Sand or marl layers here 
make resistant edges in which slight tilting can be recognized. 

I he wide valley floor of the Pohru River, between Sopor and Handawor, is 
underlain by Upper Karewa beds. They appear along the river banks atNanpur 
ami farther upstream in the form of dark-brown silty clay and laminated silts. 
Whether the dark loam is of Pleistocene or younger age cannot be decided off¬ 
hand, hut in view of the wide extension of the lowest 15-foot terrace* it probably 
represents a postglacial or late glacial flood-plain deposit. At the southwestern 
outlet of the gorge through which the Pohru River enters the lower Pohru Basin 
yellow silt with concretionary clay on top forms narrow fiats too feet above the 
stream level. These tablelands extend beyond the gorge, surmounting rhe flood 
plain by at least 200 feet and continuing as far as the foot of the Kjshenganga 
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watershed. 1 I did not visit this area, and therefore I cannot say whether these 
flats mark the combined thickness of Lower and Upper Karewa beds or not. The 
only reliable figure on the thickness of Upper Karewa beds in this region is given 
in the section at Hangah (fig. 66). Some ioo feet of clay and yellow silt overlie the 
tilted conglomerate and sand which 
we correlate with the Lower Karewa 
beds. Here slope wash conceals the lower 
part of the section, so that the base level 
of the conglomerate is not known. The 
total thickness may at best not be more 
than i io feet. This figure may seem much 
too low to represent all of the Upper 
Karewa beds, but observations have 
proved that the sloping hills of the Pir 
Panjal flank are built mainly of Lower Karewa beds and conglomerates, with a thin 
veneer of Upper Karewa loessic silt and postglacial loess on top. As the valley 
flanks converge at Handawor it is also evident that the younger Karewa deposits, 
being the central fill of a basin syncline, should wedge out in this direction. 

1 he absence of true Upper Karewa lake beds in the higher hills near Handawor 
is of great significance, because it indicates that here, as elsewhere in the valley, 
they are restricted to levels not exceeding 400 feet above the present valley floor. 
1 he dark loam containing black soil zones observed at many places along the valley 
flanks, coating bedrocks and Lower Karewa beds alike, is thought to be a post¬ 
glacial soil. 

Summary 

It we summarize the interpretation of these sections, three major stratigraphic 
units become clear. Preceding these major units there was an accumulation of 
greenish sand and gravel in the form of fan deposits derived from fluvial outwash 
in Lower Karewa time. As on the Himalayan side the river deltas never reached 
the valley outlets, it is understandable that this sand and gravel layer represents 
well-sifted outwash from debris accumulated in the valleys. A disconformity 
separates these older beds from shell- and plant-bearing clays (Upper Karewas) 
that record a stage of quiet-water deposition. The following stage witnessed a 
lower lake level with marl beds and intercalated sand marking alternate stages of 
silting and lime concentration. During the third and latest stage loessic silt was 
precipitated, and in this process eolian, lacustrine, and fluvial agencies had their 
share. In general, therefore, the stratigraphic record is that of an inland lake 
with normal outlet, which underwent fluctuations of level and gradual silting. 
That this history was to a large extent determined by clftnate is evident from the 
superposition of these lake beds upon moraines of the second glaciation. (See 
Paterson’s reports on the Sind and Liddar valleys.) The three stages, then, mark 
the beginning of that long interglacial period which followed the second Himalayan 

1 See Wadi a, 1934, geologic map. 
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ice advance. The youngest lake beds dearly indicate that the lowering of the 
water table took place in a drier type of climate. 

MORPHOLOGIC AND SEDIMENTARY RECORDS OR THE KAREVA LAKE SHOW'S 

If there ever was a lake, the reader may ask, then there must also be on record 
the markings ut its various water tables along the shore. Where are the shore 
lines and ancient beach marks of this Upper Karewa lake, and if they are present 
how can we distinguish them from those older beaches left during the Lower 
Karewa Jake stages? 

Data on oscillatory and larger fluctuations of lake level, clearly recorded from 
the sedimentary filling of the basin, are available also from the northeastern 
flank of the valley. Mere beach marks and gravel-strewn shore lines appear at 
numerous places. The geologic map shows that these features are restricted to 
the Himalayan slope and absent on the Pir Panjal side, except for certain sets of 
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low beaches cut into the eastern slopes of the Karova terraces, where they border 
marshes and flood plains. These low beaches, then, are obviously younger than 
the Karewa Lake and therefore cannot be associated with the higher beach levels 
of more ancient origin. How are we to explain this asymmetric distribution of 
shore features in the Kashmir \ alley? Normally one can expect to find a more or 
less uniform record of beach marks on the slopes of an inland lake basin. The 
one-sided preservation of shore lines here calls for a special explanation. 

On a previous occasion I have called attention to relatively recent earth move¬ 
ments that caused differential uplift of the Kashmir region. The Pir Panjal flank, 
especially, experienced intermittent uplift, and in the following chapters 1 present 
evidence for an infra-Pleistocene di as trophism as recorded by the fold structure 
of Karewa lake beds at the foot of the Pir Panjal. This structure can be under¬ 
stood only if we assume, first, an uplift with folding of the Ixjwcr Karewa beds 
prior to deposition of the Wilder gravels belonging to the second glaciation ■ and, 
second, a younger phase of tilting following deposition of the Upper Karewa 
series. This tectonic process led to the formation of an unconformity in such a 
manner that the Upper Karewa beds came to rest on the eroded surface of folded 
Lower Karcwas. f igure 67 gives a general picture of the structural relations of 
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the two lake series, indicating the existence of two lake basins* of which the younger 
rests against an older basin that is strongly tilted along rhe Pir Panjal slope. Obvi¬ 
ously the shore lines of the older lake might well have been preserved on the Pir 
Panjal slope, but subsequent erosion and morainic debris would have destroyed 
these records, and as for the younger lake, its water table rested against older day 
and silt beds in which preservation of beaches must have been short-lived, because 
post-Karewa erosion was very active in this region. Un the corresponding Hima¬ 
layan slope conditions for preservation were more favorable. Here the lake beds 
are very little disturbed and the lake would have left its markings, throughout the 
lake period, on solid bedrock, which at that time presented a fairly precipitous 
high wall. Subsequent uplift on this side would have carried the more ancient 
shore features to higher levels, which further prevented extinction. Such elevated 
beach marks were found at a few places and generally between major valley out¬ 
lets where they escaped glacial erosion. 


Northern sfap* 


Figure i. SfofMl prtifilw urTakht-i-SuJdman, near Srinsgir. 


On the Himalayan slope, then, we may expect to find the shore lines of both 
the Lower and l Tpper Kstrewa lake stages. Instantly the question arises whether 
the morphologic records will allow us to differentiate between these major periods 
and whether it will be possible to assign a certain set of beaches to a particular 
stage in the history of the Karewa Lake. 


Beach Marks 

Takht-iSultiman .—One of the most accessible and striking records of Karcw-a 
Lake shores is found on the higher slopes of Takht-i Suleiman ("the Mountain of 
Suleiman’*), which surmounts the city of Srinagar by a little over 1,000 feet (fig. 
655, pi. XI, 3), It is an isolated portion of a spur made of Panjal traprock, which 
projects boldly from the precipitous Himalayan slope. Dainelli (192:, p. 494) has 
commented on the existence of beach levels in the vicinity of Srinagar, He observed 
one at 1,650 meters, which is 45 meters above the Hood plain at the Dal bridge, 
and a higher one below the mountain top. These beaches apparently are the levels 
marked 41 1/’ and "ta” in figure 68. Our level r s lies >50 feet above Srinagar and can be 
clearly seen as a marked line on the northern slope above Gagribal (pi. XI, 3). Viewed 
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from the Dal Lake this level displays a conspicuous dip of 8° SW., and a comparison 
between the northern and western mountain slopes reveals clearly a displacement 
of this beach line by nearly 100 feet over a distance of 1^4 miles. This beach is cut 
several feet deep into the trap and is strewn with gravel 10 inches to 2 feet thick. 
On the western slope the gravel is overlain by several feet of yellowish-brown clay 
with lime concretions and pieces of weathered trap. At one place I observed a 
cliff, 3 feet high and slightly hollowed as if made by wave action. 

A higher beach line is found 264 feet above t 2 . This ledge widens on the south¬ 
western slope to form a broad terrace covered by a thin mantle of yellow loam with 
a dark-stained soil zone on top. This resembles the top loam above the Upper 
Karewa beds to such a degree that one cannot hesitate to interpret it as of post- 
Karewa age and eolian in origin. Indeed, the presence of this formation 1,000 
feet above the valley floor is in itself corroborative proof for the contention that 
the brown loam with soil layers represents wind-drifted silt which here became 
mixed with weathering products from traprock. The steepness of the slopes and 
the fact that the loam is restricted to the flat ledges argue against any other inter¬ 
pretation, such as lacustrine or fluvial origin. Only the thin gravel cap on t 3 can 
be assigned to a lake stage, as its occurrence is confined to this beach line, which 
runs all around the mountain. Indications of smaller beach marks are preserved 
locally below t 2 , but rock debris has blotted out most of these records. 

Under normal conditions raised beach lines may give information concerning 
the former extension and height of the water table. At this locality they might 
indicate the height at which the Karewa Lake stood at the time of its greatest 
extension. Because of the tilted attitude of the beach lines it is hardly possible 
to estimate the lake depth. Even if we assume that the bench at 5,790 feet 
represents the undisturbed elevation before tilting occurred, it is still uncertain to 
what extent the Himalayan slope as a whole had undergone uplift. Evidence 
has been cited to prove that such movements had actually taken place in post- 
Karewa time (p. 67). In addition, it is unknown how thickly the bottom deposits 
had accumulated during the early lake stages. If the Sombur quarry sequence 
can be taken as representing a typical shore deposit, then the Lower Karewa shore 
record amounted to a few feet only. This could hardly have been the case if the 
water table stood 500 feet above the valley floor, as t 2 indicates. The tilted posi¬ 
tion of the beach lines sheds some light on their relative age and origin. As shown 
in the following sections, the Karewa lake beds show an accumulated effect of 
uplift and folding, prior to the deposition of the conglomerates which we assign to 
the second glaciation. This strong disturbance must have caused displacement 
of those lake levels which had formed during the Lower Karewa lake stage. As 
this was the time of the greatest accumulation of clay deposits in undisturbed 
waters, we may infer that it coincided with the period of greatest inundation prior 
to the second ice advance. The highest beaches on record, therefore, should belong 
to this Lower Karewa stage, and the lower one (t 3 , fig. 68) might represent a younger 
Karewa water table. Now, inasmuch as the Upper Karewa beds near Srinagar 
are undisturbed, it is evident that the higher beach lines must have been previously 
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tilted, and if so they could have originated only during the earlier lake phases. 
True enough, there are indications of later uplifts along the Himalayan slope, but 
if these had affected the regions 3 miles off the valley flank, one would expect 
to find a pronounced dip in the Upper Karewa beds, and of this there are no 
traces. 

The lower terrace (t 3 , fig. 68) is 120 feet above the flood-plain level. It is 
covered by 7 feet of loamy silt in which is found pottery debris of historic date. 
Near Gagribal appear true Upper Karewa beds whose level approaches the terrace 
remnants by 20 feet. Very likely, then, the third terrace belongs to a much lower 
lake level of Upper Karewa time. 

Bren spur .—On the eastern shore of Lokut Dal, south of Bren village, is a 
long spur made of Panjal trap, Agglomerate slate, and Gondwana shales. Its 
northwest end rises over 400 feet above the lake shore and exposes at the traprock 
quarries a set of gravel-strewn beaches (fig. 69). Upper Karewa shell-bearing clay 
(2) is underlain by 5 feet of gravel (1), whose angular constituents show little wear. 
The clay is covered by dark granular clay with soil layers (3), the same stratum 



Figure 69*—Cross section through lower slope of Bren spur* with beach gravels. 


which is conspicuously exposed on the main road a quarter of a mile south of 
Bren. In the upper gully exposures, the clay is overlain by a yellow impure loam 
(5), in which gravels with torrent bedding increase rapidly toward the higher 
slope. Beneath appears again a granular clay of bright-yellow color. Strata 
1, 2, 3, 5, and 6 clearly represent the Upper Karewa sequence (155 feet thick) 
as is indicated by the presence of fresh-water shells belonging to V1alvata piscinalis 
(O. F. Muller) and Lymnaea auricularia (Linn). 

Of particular interest are those gravel patches (4 and 7, fig. 69) which are 
associated with beach marks. Altogether seven beach marks are here cut into the 
Upper Karewa beds, ranging in width from 20 to 100 feet. The highest level in 
this section is 170 feet above the flood plain, and the widest beach no feet above 
the ground level, which might correspond to terrace 3 of figure 68. Layer 4 is 
a shingle deposit banked up against layers 3 and 5, and layer 7 is a small-sized 
gravel, restricted to the beach and composed differently from the underlying fan. 
Were it not for these gravel patches on the beaches, one might hesitate to interpret 
these ledges as raised beach lines, because abandoned rice fields might have left a 
similar morphologic record. Deceptive as the traces of ancient rice terraces can 
be, there is no question as to the genuine beach origin of these features at Bren 
spur, especially when one examines the upper slopes. 
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Along the flank facing Bren village at least six higher ledges (pi. XII, i) can 
be recognized. This set of beaches is separated from the lower one by some 50 
feet of fan-covered slope surface, on which no levels are preserved. The higher 
set occupies the spur up to 5,500 feet, and the levels are here on the average 10 feet 
apart from each other. Toward the top of the isolated knob yellow and brown 
clay mantles the surface, in much the same fashion as at Takht-i-Suleiman. The 
surface of this broad top is strewn with slate and tufa fragments. The brown 
loam continues up to 5,600 feet, resting as a thin mantle on bedrock. Above 
5,600 feet no clear traces of beaches were found. 

The fact that these upper beaches are cut into brown loam might suggest 
artificial construction, but the association of tufa with the upper level and scattered 
patches of gravel argue against this suggestion. It seems rather as if we had to 
deal with a uniform set of at least 15 beach lines between 5,240 and 5,500 feet. 
All of these lines seem to belong to a period of progressive lowering of the Karewa 



Figure 70,—Cross section of lower slope near MaAshahibagh, with raised beaches now cultivated. 
The conglomerate is the first glacial outwash. 


Lake level. The beaches resemble the beach lines formed around the present-day 
highland lakes of Indian Tibet. 1 Whether they have been displaced by uplift or 
not could not be ascertained. 

JVuyan .— Three miles northeast of Pampur lies the village of Wuyan, known 
for its sulphur springs and ancient bathing tanks. On the western slope of the 
spur (marked 5,960 feet on sheet 43 T/16; C3) Upper Karewa beds rest against the 
mountain, which displays over twenty minor beach lines (pi. XII, 2). The top 
silt layer is at 4,290 feet, and the highest beach observed is at 5,560 feet. The 
beaches are commonly 30 to 40 feet wide and regularly spaced. Most of them are 
cut into the lake beds. Here also one might at first suspect an artificial origin, 
but the uppermost beaches are faintly cut into the limestone, on whose slopes 
there are at places low cliff's in which the otherwise rough surface is smoothed 
and pitted. It is inconceivable that the natives should ever have constructed 
rice fields in the loamy soil on the mountain side when they had wide tracts of land 
in the adjoining lowlands at their disposal. Hence the entire set might be taken as 
representing a continuous record of progressive shrinkage of the Pleistocene lake 

Mahhahibagh .—At the outlet of the Sind Valley, 154 miles southeast of 
Gandarbal, the Upper Karewa beds show several terrace flats, of which the largest 
is at 5,576 feet, or 276 feet above the valley floor (fig. 70). This terrace is partly 
covered by an alluvial fan which originates on the higher mountain slope. There 

1 De Terra and Hutchinson, 1934. 
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are altogether ten terraces, but none of these can, with absolute confidence, be 
interpreted as raised beaches, for no beach gravels or cliff's were observed. Besides, 
there are traces of ancient cultivation all over the surface of the lake beds. It is 
obvious that here the natives utilized the higher ground in order to escape flood 
conditions, which arise almost annually during the high-water stages of the Sind 
River. Nevertheless these features are conspicuous enough to be put on record. 

Manasbal .—East of Lake Manasbal, on the right slope of a narrow valley 
called Lar Kol and about 200 furlongs from the present lake shore, I observed a 
set of eight beaches. The lowest is at 5,562 feet, and the highest at 5,700 feet (fig. 
71). All are cut into brown-yellow silt and brown clay, indicating the highest 
Upper Karewa beds. The upper four terraces have a thin veneer of fine gravel. 
The pebbles, being well rolled, give the impression that they had been washed off 
the slope and then deposited on the beaches. 

Similar shore features are found on the northern slope of Ahateng Mountain, 
an isolated hill which surmounts Lake Manasbal by 1,074 feet. The levels here 
match closely with those of the Lar Kol locality, and figure 71, B, indicates that 
there are at least eight beaches. A comparison with the former record (fig. 71, A) 
shows that both sets supplement each other, so that the total number of raised 
beaches is ten. In addition to these, there are higher beaches which were not 
measured, as their incomplete state of preservation does not warrant a clear 
presentation. 

Eastern shore of Wular Lake .—A few miles north of Lake Manasbal, beach 
lines and terraces appear all along the lower mountain slopes. At Takia, for 
instance, large fans surmount the narrow belt of Upper Karewa beds. These 
show an impressive set of ledges, ten of which were surveyed (fig. 71). This 
record is very similar to the one from Wuyan above cited, and it matches another 
set of low beaches cut into the front of a large fan near Zewan village. 

At Gund-i-Sudarkut, a village situated on a prominent spur 13 feet above the 
Wular Lake bed (5,190 feet), bedrock is overlain by a coarse breccia and subangular 
gravel suggestive of littoral origin. The promontory of bedrock southeast of 
Gnour has eight beaches between 5,280 and 5,360 feet. Here also, between 5,400 
and 5,500 feet, were observed a few narrow ledges which are cut into bedrock, 
apparently representing levels of the Upper Karewa lake. 

To a similar period might belong the beaches found near Wodhapur on the 
Pohru River, north of Handawor. There are seven altogether, the lowest at 5,485 
feet and the highest at 5,672 feet. The flood plain of the river is here at 5,230 feet. 

Conclusions .—In summarizing these data it is evident that the Karewa Lake 
has left unmistakable beach records along the Himalayan slope. Figure 71 gives 
a comparative view of the raised beaches. Three sets can clearly be recognized— 
the highest terrace (or terraces) above 6,000 feet, as recorded on Takht-i-Suleiman; 
the beaches and terraces ranging in height from about 5,500 to 5,730 feet; and 
finally the beaches under 5,420 feet. The lowest beaches make a characteristic 
set of at least 18 levels, all of which are cut either into Upper Karewa clays or into 
fan deposits. At a few places they are recorded in bedrock. Whether all of these 
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belong to a Pleistocene yet post-Karewa lake period or whether they are postglacial 
is impossible to prove until additional observations are available. However, had 
these lower beaches been cut in post-Pleistocene time, when river floods might 
have inundated the valley, one would expect to find traces of a younger lake forma¬ 
tion. What little information there is points to the existence of slack-water 
deposits beneath the marshy swamps now occupying vast tracts of land north and 
west of Srinagar. At Badgom and Baramula the Lower Karewa slopes facing 
the valley center are in places mantled by sandy loam, and similar deposits were 
observed forming a low terrace, 10 to 15 feet above the Jhelum River. Near 
Sombur, I found pottery and waste flakes in this lowest terrace which could in no 
case be older than neolithic. Whether the lowest Jhelum terrace is correlated with 
the slack-water deposits mentioned above is unknown, but I believe it unlikely, 
for a shallow inundation of such recent date would have left clear sedimentary 
records all over the valley lowlands. Even if one assumes that the meandering 
Jhelum had subsequently eroded most of this formation, that it would have 
removed the entire record is unthinkable. Hence, it is more likely that the lowest 
beach set represents an older period of inundation connected either with the last 
stage of the Karewa Lake or with a late Pleistocene flooding of post-Karewa time. 
If so, the interval between the deposition of younger lake beds and recent time 
would have been sufficiently long to allow for destruction or obliteration of post- 
Karewa sediments. The close and rather regular spacing of these beaches indi¬ 
cates an accelerated process of lake shrinkage, and it might well be that this took 
place immediately prior to the spilling of the Karewa Lake. 

The middle set of beaches is older and must have originated during late 
Upper Karewa time. Then the water table still stood several hundred feet above 
the present valley floor, but lor reasons discussed elsewhere no inference can be 
drawn as to its exact height. The higher beaches in this set, lying above 5,600 
feet, might well indicate the stage of clay formation as marking a deep-water 
deposit, while the lower ones could represent the time of recession, during which 
the marl-bearing beds were laid down. 

The high levels at Takht-i-Suletman are unquestionably the most ancient 
beach records known. Their Lower Karewa or early Pleistocene age is discussed 
above. The sedimentary and fossil record of this important period is demon¬ 
strated farther on. Only in connection with this demonstration will it be possible to 
visualize the magnitude of the inundation in the Kashmir Valley during the Ice Age. 

D. GLACIATION OF THE NORTHEASTERN SLOPE OF THE PIR PANJAL 

FIRST GLACIATION 
General Features 

Traces of the oldest mountain glaciation in the Pir Panjal are rarely found, 
and deposits of truly glaciai origin are preserved only on the highest remnants of 
leveled elevated surfaces. Such deposits are coextensive with the remnants of 
the mature preglacial relief, as represented by the highly elevated tract of Tosh 
Maidan (11,000 feet) and by leveled spurs and headwater portions of transverse 
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valleys which are unconsumed tracts of the old land surface. These glacial de¬ 
posits consist of thin patches of weathered clay moraines. Spread like a thin 
mantle over the highest slopes and even surfaces, they might easily be mistaken 
either for debris derived from physical weathering in high altitudes or for glacial 
deposits of recent date. Their greater age, however, can be deduced from the fol¬ 
lowing observations: 

i. The general distribution (see pi. LV) of the oldest clay moraines is at levels 
between 12,000 and 12,500 feet. They are found neither in the highest trough 




Figure 72,— Composite slope profiles of Harseni Valley (d) and upper Ferctfepur 
Valley ( B ). Gi, first glacial deposits; G2, second glacial deposits; GMi, second ground 
moraine; Gj, third glacial deposits; G4* fourth glacial deposits. 


valleys of the summit region nor in any of the deeper valleys. Their realm is the 
elevated tract between the summit range and the glacially scoured area above the 
Karewa slope surfaces. 

2. Wherever a composite glacial slope profile is preserved (fig. 72) these clay 
moraines lie above the trough shoulder of the second glacier, which in most places 
is clearly pronounced above the deeply scoured trough. Figure 72 illustrates this 
relation, and the panorama of the Chinamarg region above Tosh Maidan (pi. XIII) 
reveals a similar picture. 

3. The state of preservation of these clay moraines is such as to indicate 
long exposure to both physical and chemical weathering agencies. Limestone or 
slate boulders are rarely found, although both rocks are prominent in the forma- 
tional composition of the central range. Occasionally they were encountered in a 
state of complete disintegration, indicative of tong exposure to weathering. Feld- 
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spar and mica constituents in igneous rocks are also decayed, and the clay in which 
the boulders are embedded is full of disintegrated particles of rocks and minerals. 
The clay matrix is impregnated with angular quartz particles derived from crum¬ 
bling boulders. Locally, also, there are bands of iron-stained clay. These phenomena 
make it possible to distinguish these deposits from younger and particularly from 
recent morainic debris. 

4. No instance is known which would indicate a correlation with boulder 
moraines of younger origin; in fact, no terminal or lateral moraines have ever been 
found associated with the oldest glacial deposits. 

5. In contrast to all moraines of later date, the clay moraines are never found 
in trough valleys or remnants of such valleys but occur on flat surfaces, such as 
characterize the highest interstream divides. 

One of the most striking characters is the thinness of the formation. At Tosh 
Maidan it is barely more than a thin veneer, some 20 feet thick, and on the high 
spurs along the upper Harseni Valley, above Sedau, it reaches 30 feet. Glacial 
striae or boulders are missing, as igneous rocks of coarse texture rarely register 
such marks. Many faceted boulders were found, but in view of the scattered 
occurrence of most of the boulders, it is difficult to gain a complete picture of the 
intensity of the ice action. It seems that they experienced relatively little wear 
during their ice transport. 

These characteristics all tend to indicate a weak mountain glaciation localized 
to leveled regions adjoining the watershed range. The sporadic distribution of 
the clay moraines, on the one hand, and their total absence from regions below 
10,000 feet, on the other, suggest that their deposition was due to local glaciers in 
the highest tracts of the range. Such restricted glaciation is nowadays typical of 
the high ranges of Tibet, where short glaciers often tend to form piedmont glaciers, 
reminiscent of local ice caps. 1 From the foregoing discussion of the preglacial 
relief (section A), it is evident that the Pir Panjal must, at that time, have had a 
relief somewhat similar to that of the recent Tibetan highland, and, although it was 
much less elevated, exposure to monsoon winds might have permitted the local 
formation of very small glaciers or of neve fields. As these would have spread out 
over the less dissected surfaces, the ice should have left ground moraines on them. 
These moraines could have escaped denudation only in regions untouched by sub¬ 
sequent erosion—that is, on elevated plateau remnants and level divides. The 
corresponding boulder moraines in the high range had little chance for preservation, 
for they must have fallen prey to the scouring activities of later ice advances. 
Hence the sporadic occurrence of these oldest moraines, which, by the nature of 
their peculiar formation, contrast remarkably with the records of the strong first 
valley glaciation found on the Himalayan slope. (See sections by Paterson.) 

Fluviatile Deposits (First Glacial Outwash Fans) 

In most examples of valley glaciation fluvial outwash and fan formations occur 
toward the lower valley tract. However, owing to the peculiar elevated position 


1 De Terra, 1934, p. 29. 
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of the first glacial deposits in this region and to subsequent erosion, we cannot 
expect to find outwash gravel in the valleys. Only along the foothills are there 
coarse fan deposits, which underlie the Lower Karewa lake beds. Their position 
relative to this first interglacial formation is similar to the one reported by Pater¬ 
son from the Sind \ alley (figs. 10, n), and hence we do not hesitate to assign these 
basal gravels to the first glaciation. 

For instance near Sedau, at the outlet of the Vishav River, the Lower Karewa 
clays are underlain by a series of brown to pink gravels and sands which are faulted 
against Paleozoic slate (figs. 73, 86). The thickness exposed is somewhat in excess 
of 86 feet. The pink gravel and sand show cross-bedding and are tilted to an angle 
of 55 0 . This dip decreases quickly downstream to 25° and 20°, and at the first 
bend of the river laminated clays are seen resting conformably on the older fan 
formation (pi. XIV, 3). A thousand feet downstream from this river curve, the 
Lower Karewa clays are overlain by similar gravel, and both series are tilted to 35 0 . 
This gravel is of finer texture and much thinner than at the former place. It also 
merges quickly into brown and pink clay. As it lies on top of the lake beds, it 
cannot very well be considered part of the older fan. Also the lake beds are here 
several hundred feet thick, thus indicating a long period of lake deposition, follow¬ 
ing accumulation of the large fan. The similarity of these fans, both in color and 
in composition, suggests that they (with the lake beds) belong to one long cycle 
initiated by the formation of a fan. This, we are inclined to interpret as an out¬ 
wash deposit of the first glaciation. Its formation clearly preceded the lake stage, 
and as there are numerous localities on both valley flanks where glaciofluvial 
outwash underlies Lower Karewa beds (Malshahibagh and Rimbiara Valley con¬ 
glomerate), it is suggested that this fan belongs to the same stage. Although the 
correlation between glaciofluvial gravels and the oldest terminal moraines is recog¬ 
nizable in the Sind Valley, there are as yet no places known in the Pir Panjal where 
a similar association occurs. As previously stated, this is due to the great differ¬ 
ence in elevation between the ground moraine of the first glaciation and the present 
valley outlets. The sequence is here clearly displaced and the faulted condition 
of the fan near Sedau is proof of a profound tectonic disturbance. 

Another gravel was met with in the adjoining Rimbiara Valley near the village 
of Hurapur. On descending from the higher terrace to the village, the road exposes 
firmly cemented conglomerate that apparently underlies the lake beds (fig. 89), 
which are visible on the opposite bank. This conglomerate resembles the Malsha¬ 
hibagh conglomerate of the Sind Valley more closely than the fan deposit in the 
Vishav River. All components are thoroughly rolled, which accounts for the 
absence of striated or faceted pebbles. Upstream the river has cut into an ancient 
valley fill which emerges from underneath the lake beds. It is essentially the same 
formation as near Sedau, but much thicker and coarser. Boulder-bearing conglom¬ 
erates and dark half-cemented brown sands make an impressive pile of river de¬ 
posits some 900 feet thick. This, then, represents the true thickness of the older 
deposits more accurately than does the Sedau section, where they were strongly 
faulted and thinned out. ° ' 
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About 1miles southwest of Baramula, on the eastern slope of a forested ridge, 
a huge gravel fan was found which is overlain by plant- and shell-bearing clays 
(fig. 75A). The basal conglomerate of this formation is exposed about 600 feet 
east of the electric-power line that crosses the ridge on the pass road from Mirhar to 
Baramula. Round pebbles of green quartzite, gabbro, trap, and slate make up 
the larger portion of rock fragments, all of which are derived from the Pir Panjal 
slope. The larger pebbles measure 6 inches in diameter; smaller ones, 2 to 3 inches. 
The conglomerate is of a brown, somewhat pinkish color and slightly cemented. 
Cross-bedding alternates with evenly bedded layers of brown sand which indi¬ 
vidually measure 3 to 6 feet in thickness. This fan can be followed for 700 yards 
down the eastern slope, where it dips 12° NE. Its total thickness may approxi¬ 
mate 162 feet. As the basal layers lie 800 feet above the valley floor of the Jhelum 
River, it is difficult to account for the high altitude of the fan unless uplift and tilt¬ 
ing of the underlying bedrock are assumed. 

That such uplift has actually taken place is discussed in another section 
(p. 127). It should be noted, however, that the lake beds overlying this fan are 
tilted, from which we infer that the fan itself is in a disturbed position. Even if 
this is assumed, it is difficult to explain the variety in the pebble composition, 
which reflects denudation of a whole range of formations not found in the under¬ 
lying rock floor. In other words, the fan, being of fluvial origin, required for its 
formation a relief wholly different from the present land surface. Its fluvial source 
might be looked for in a stream course, ancestral to the present Mudri River, a 
tributary of the Jhelum, which now flows 1 mile southwest of the ridge. A lower 
position would have brought the ridge into the center of a delta which the ancestral 
river built at its confluence with the Jhelum. This situation doubtless preceded 
the deep trenching of the Jhelum Gorge below Baramula and thus required a period 
of filling prior to later uplifts. Whether this stage coincided with the beginning 
of the Pleistocene is impossible to prove, but it should be remembered that the 
Tatrot stage of the Upper Siwalik represents precisely such a time of heavy accumu¬ 
lation of rock debris, 1 following an uplift of the Himalayan Range. The absence 
of glacial material in this tan is no valid argument against the assumption of its 
early Pleistocene age, because the adjoining Pir Panjal is here, even now, lower 
than at any other place—a fact which makes the idea of its having been glaciated 
during that time very improbable. 

At other places, notably on the mountain slope 3 miles to the southwest of 
this fan, there is similar debris underlying lake beds. The deposits make badly 
stratified subangular gravels and breccias, which at places reach 100 feet in thick¬ 
ness. Good exposures are found in a gorge 1 mile south of Malapur. The breccias 
are made up of angular debris embedded in brown sandy loam, and they were 
found to be nonstratified along the higher slope of the valleys. Yet in the valley 
they show coarse cross-bedding, indicative of turbulent conditions. The resem¬ 
blance of these deposits to the “loam breccias” or solifluxion soils nowadays 
formed in the cold climate of higher Tibet is so striking that one is tempted to 

1 See De Terra and Teilhard* 1936* 
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regard these fossil breccias as products of a similarly cold age. Its soils may be 
derived from subarctic weathering in a periglacial region where great diurnal 
temperature changes and repeated desiccation of sporadic snow blankets make for 
accumulation of solifluxion and structure soils. Such an interpretation of the 
fossil breccias appears to lend support to our suggestion concerning the early 
glacial age of these deposits. 

FIRST INTERGLACIAL PERIOD 
Erosion 

Whatever the effects of preglacial uplifts were on the mature relief of the 
Pir Panjal, it is evident that they are overshadowed in importance by events that 
followed the first glaciation. We refer here especially to the convex slope profile 
above the trough scoured by the second glaciers and to the general dissection of the 
older planed surfaces. Plate XIII shows the relation of the second glacial trough 
to the plateau level in the right background (13,500 feet), on which lie clay moraines 
of the first glaciation. Between is a convex slope which here may be 400 feet high, 
but in other valleys it is as high as 500 feet and more (fig. 72, B). In all major 
Pir Panjal valleys of sufficient altitude, the wide troughs of the second glaciers 
lie deep beneath the plateau remnants and moraine-covered spurs. True enough, 
these glacial valleys (the first and highest in the sequence of glacial troughs within 
this region) have, in the course of glacial time, witnessed both erosion and denuda¬ 
tion. Their flanks are covered by fans; their slopes are dissected and must have 
undergone a certain reshaping, but all these processes could not diminish the visual 
effects of an erosion that preceded the first true valley glaciation (second Hima¬ 
layan ice advance). In fact, it is imperative to postulate this erosion, as the fol¬ 
lowing glaciation could never have had such striking morphologic effects unless 
previous erosion had provided channels of sufficient magnitude to promote valley 
glaciation. 

Unquestionably, erosion was most effective along the lower stream courses, 
which accounts for the fact that the convex slopes below the plateau level are 
greater than in the valley tracts. Such differences in the effects of dissection 
upon the older relief indicate a nongraded stream profile in which the rivers attained 
grading only after they had reached the local base level of erosion—for example, 
the Kashmir Valley. What the actual extent of erosion was at this period is 
difficult to estimate, for weathering and slope wash are very active at such altitudes 
and consequently the glacially scoured flanks of the upper troughs can mostly be 
determined only by their general shape. Generally there is a distinct nick in the 
upper profile (fig. 72), which we take to be representative of the nonglaciated 
remnant of a valley slope antecedent to the second valley glaciation. This convex 
slope, however, cannot be the sole remnant of the earliest valley, because of the 
great depth of the second trough (G2), which undoubtedly is not entirely the result 
of glacier erosion. Hence, the upper glacial trough should, in part, also date back 
to this interglacial erosion. 
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Proof for this contention is the occurrence of Lower Karewa lake beds in head¬ 
water portions of such valleys as existed prior to the general inundation of the 
basin. In the Rimbiara Valley, for instance, near Hurapur, Lower Karewa clays 
are exposed 4 miles upstream from the valley outlet, and in the upper N ingle 
Valley, near Gulmarg, plant- and fish-bearing clays underlie, at 8,600 feet, the floor 
of the second trough. In view of the fact that these highly elevated remnants of 
lake deposits can, on paleontologic and lithologic grounds, be correlated with true 
Lower Karewa beds, it is evident that the older Karewa Lake inundated a dissected 
slope of the Pir Panjal in which the major valleys had already been established. 

This rejuvenation of the Pir Panjal in early Pleistocene time might have 
been begun well back at the beginning of the Pleistocene or at the end of the Plio¬ 
cene. Dissection had at that time apparently not proceeded far enough to obliter¬ 
ate the planed surfaces along the watershed on which the first glaciation concen¬ 
trated. The lower relief units slowly consumed this preglacial land form by 
progressive dissection and widening of the lower stream courses. At this period 
occurred the first inundation of the valley basin of Kashmir, as was recorded by 
the Lower Karewa lake beds. 

Lower Karewa Lake Beds 

The stratigraphic term "Lower Karewa lake beds,” introduced by Lydekker 
(1883}, is used for a thick series of gently folded lacustrine deposits on the Kashmir 
flank of the Pir Panjal. Godwin-Austen (1864) had already noted that this forma¬ 
tion presents problems of great significance for the younger geologic history of the 
Himalaya. The previous observations on tilting, thickness, and fossil content of 
the Lower Karewa beds were later substantiated by Middleiniss (1910, 1924), 
who considered them to be of Pliocene-Pleistocene age and linked with the Quater¬ 
nary glaciation of Kashmir. 

The formation extends along the Kashmir slope of the Pir Panjal over a dis¬ 
tance of 80 miles and a width of 8 to 16 miles, but, as mentioned above, it also 
occurs locally on the Himalayan slope. Both in extent and in thickness it outranks 
the Upper Karewa beds and therefore deserves detailed description. Needless to 
say, field observations were gained from valley exposures only, because of the 
forested nature of intermediate tracts. The stratigraphy, therefore, had to be 
compiled from numerous sections exposed along the slopes of transverse valleys. 
Owing to the fact that the formation was laid down on a dissected slope, its thick¬ 
ness varies from place to place, and so do the several facies of the formation. 
Notwithstanding these handicaps, an attempt was made to group the entire 
sequence into several horizons. 

Stratigraphy .—The Lower Karewa lake beds can be defined as a fluviolacus- 
trine formation which is unconformably overlain by glaciofluvial outwash deposits 
of the second ice advance (Karewa gravel) and underlain by either bedrock or fans 
older than the first interglacial stage. 

1. Basal clay series: In the deepest exposures along the Rimbiara River 
above Hurapur and on the Vishav River south of Sedau the gravelly sand of the 
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underlying fans is overlain by a thick sequence of dark and gray clays. They are 
laminated throughout and contain a great number of greenish-gray sandstone 
layers, each of which ranges from I to 4 feet in thickness. Above Hurapur their 
apparent thickness exceeds 1,000 feet, but this figure is greatly reduced il account 
is taken of the repetition of strata due to folding and faulting. The true thickness 
is perhaps 600 feet. Most of the clay is exceptionally pure and tough, but the 
finer laminae consist of gray silt and fine sandy silt. The sandy layers are slightly 
cemented and weather out in resistant bands in which the even bedding is clearly 
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Figure 73,—Lower Knrewa sequences between Jhdum Valley and Nilnag. Numbers below locality names are those 
of topographic sheets. 


revealed. Near Sangarwein and Abhom this clay gives rise to precipitous cliffs 
over 400 feet high, and above Hurapur the river has cut vertically into the forma¬ 
tion, forming regular canyons. 

2. Lower lignite zone: The first thin lignite layer appears at Laradura (fig. 73, 
locality 20), 50 feet below a well-cemented conglomerate which makes a clear 
indicator in synclines in the form of thin beds ranging from I inch to 3 feet in 
thickness. Middlemiss (1924, p. 246) described this lower lignite southwest of 
Raithan, where the thickest bed measures 2 feet 6 inches. It occurs here within a 
sequence of clay and thinner lignite seams. At Laradura, near Baramula, a thin 
lignite layer (see report of Krynine on sample K 53) is overlain by 8 feet of brown 
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sand and 40 feet of dark clay with a 22-foot conglomerate resting on top. Cor¬ 
responding to this horizon, we find in another section at Abhom, northwest of 
Shupiyan, 300 feet of dark- and light-gray laminated clays with sand intercalated 
(fig. 73, Abhom). Comparison of the two sections makes it clear that the incom¬ 
plete sequence at Laradura can be supplemented by the Abhom section, for both 
can be correlated by means of the conglomerate. The thickness of this zone would 
accordingly amount to at least 440 feet. 

3. Upper lignite zone: At Laradura and in the Handawor area, the thickest 
coal measures appear in a series of cross-bedded brown sand overlain by lignite¬ 
bearing shaly silt and sands. (See petrologic analysis of specimen 5 by Krynine.) 
At Laradura (fig. 73) the lower lignite lies several hundred feet below the upper 
lignite beds, and as these appear above the brown sand, it is possible to trace this 
horizon by means of this superposition. On the Shaliganga River this brown sand 
appears under the lignite-bearing clay beds, and at Nichahom, near Handawor, 
shaly sandstone is exposed in the deepest portions of a similar sequence. At 
Nichahom and Laradura there are five or six different beds of lignite. Middlemiss 
(1924, p. 247) cited the following section from a steep scarp about three-quarters 
of a mile southwest of Nichahom: 

. Ft. In. 


Sandy bed ......*..* - * 5 

Impure lignite.....-.. 2 

Lignite...-..* - *.... 6 

Very tough clay... 1 8 

Lignitic and carbonaceous clay.*.. *..,« .. 2 

Gray sandy, shelly bed......- - -. -.. 2 6 

Carbonaceous clay ............... ..*..- *. IO 

Lignite...........*. ............ ■*..>..... 1 IO 

Blue clay..*. ..........*.- - * ■ 6 io 


Here, as well as at Laradura, brown sand overlies the coal beds. The coal 
beds, then, are really embedded in a clay-bearing sand, whose cross-bedding leaves 
little doubt as to the fluvial origin. The close association of river sand with lignite 
characterizes this series as belonging to a period of heavy delta deposition on the 
slope of the Pit Panjal. The Karewa Lake, no doubt, was still in existence, as 
the lignite is found in a bedded clay matrix filled with fresh-water mollusks. The 
thickness of the lower sand is about 140 feet, that of the lignite-bearing clays is 
at least 180 feet, and the upper shaly sandstone ranges from no to 350 feet. The 
Greatest thickness in this shaly sandstone was found above Nilnag, where the fan 
character is made evident by forest bedding and gravel content. The total thick¬ 
ness of this zone is therefore at its maximum 670 feet. 

Stratigraphically this lignite of the upper series (3) appears in lacustrine clays 
between two fan formations. Structurally it occurs both in synclines and in mono¬ 
clines, and for this reason, there can be no doubt as to the secondary nature of the 
coal basins. These are synclines in which lignite-bearing beds have escaped the 
denudation that preceded the second glaciation. Although small fragments of 
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lignitized wood debris were occasionally found in the sand, it is surprising that the 
lignite beds proper should invariably occur in lake clays. The shaly texture of the 
lignite, its local silt content, and the absence of any well-preserved stems or leaves 
point to allochthonous origin. The lacustrine association with clay can best be 
explained by driftwood accumulated in certain subaqueous channels not far from 
the mountain front. This would account for the specific occurrence of lignite in 
front of larger valley tracts (Shaliganga, Rimbiara, Yishav) where intercalation of 
lake beds with fluvial sand could be expected. The origin of the wood debris is 
to be looked for in the forested hills of the Pir Panjal, because the pollen content, 
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Figure 74*— Upper Karewa sequences southeast of Baramuk. 


as determined by Wodehouse (1935, p- f), proves a dominance of Coniferae in the 
flora of the lignite stage. If the driftwood came from the Pir Panjal, the absence 
of lignite beds on the Himalayan side of the valley is also easily understood. 
Dainelli (1922) argued differently, saying that the absence of lignite on the Hima¬ 
layan flank was due to lake currents, initiated by the Himalayan rivers, which 
drifted wood across the Karewa Lake to the opposite shore. Apart from the 
improbable existence of such cross currents, it is difficult to see why the lignite 
should have formed at the front of valley outlets on the opposite side of the Hima¬ 
layan slope. Another point in favor of our idea is the abundance of plant remains 
in the clays overlying the lignite beds. The similarity in pollen content (Wode¬ 
house and De Terra, 1935 *) between the lignite and the Lower Karewa plant-bear¬ 
ing clays indicates a close relationship between the floras of horizons 3 and 4 during 

1 It should be noted that the samples cited by Wodehouse as Upper Karewas represent Lower Karewa clays and lignites. 
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Lower Karewa time. As the leaves are well preserved in the days, it is obvious 
that they did not drift 8 to 10 mites across the lake but were rather swept into 
littoral waters from a near-by shore. 

I-ocally, lignite is used as fuel by the villagers. The content of fixed carbon 
(Middlemiss, 1924) is 27 percent and quite sufficient to guarantee profitable 
mining under existing commercial conditions. 

4. Upper day zone: Near Barannik (figs. 74, locality 16, and 73, locality 20) 
the brown gravelly sand or sandstone of the upper portion of I he lignite series is 
overlain by about 450 feet of blue-gray and light-gray days. This sediment is 
generally laminated and interspersed with silt and sandy layers up to a thickness 
of 10 feet (pi. XV, 1). It is at this horizon that the best fossil-leaf beds arc found. 
At Laradura a rich plant locality was found on an escarpment 4<*> yards east of 
the hamlet- The leaves are embedded in a tough laminated clay which, upon 
drying, becomes shaly and brittle; the perfect preservation of nervacure and the 
delicate bedding of the vegetable matter indicate deposition in very quiet water. 
The altitude of this plant bed is 6,280 feet. 

A second locality lies at 9,800 feet in the upper Ningle Valley near Bota 
I’athri, a little more than 4 miles southwest of Laradura. Plate Xl\ , i, show's the 
tilted position of the days and the un coniform able contact with a boulder gravel of 
morainic origin. A set of carves can be seen in the dark plant clay of the lowest 
exposure. Here the day contains both plant and fish remains. The varves are 
exceedingly thin (1/10 to 1/5 of an inch). The winter layers consist of dark 
colloidal day, and the summer layers are either of silt or of fine ocherous sand. 
The exposures have suffered considerably from slumping (due to repeated rain hills), 
and an accurate measurement of the varves could therefore not be attained. 
That these plant beds belong to the same horizon as those in the Laradura locality 
is suggested by their relation to the older lignite beds. These crop out 200 yards 
southwest of locality 23, in a stream bed which shows lignite shale overlain by 
light-gray sand and clays. This sequence dips 30 6 NF. and is, like the others, 
covered by first glacial out wash. 

A third locality at which plant beds are exposed is found on the escarpment 
above Nilnag, some 300 yards north of the village of Ciogajipaihar. Just as at 
Laradura, the clay beds (about 300 feet thick) are here underlain by brown sand 
with limonitic concretions, evidently representing the top sand of the upper 
lignite series. The day is here more silty than in other sections, and there is also 
a greater abundance of sandy shale. The series dips 10 NE. and is deeply dis¬ 
sected, so that exposures are numerous in the adjoining forest region. Owing to 
the fold structure and the sporadic distribution of exposures, it is often impossible 
to allocate a certain day or shale to one of the zones above mentioned. Nevertheless, 
the dominance of brown sand with overlying clay reveals that in this region the 
higher slopes are entirely built of zones 3 and 4. 

As one proceeds from Nilnag across Yus Maid an to Fras Nag (9,300 feet), 
following the headwater course of the Oudhganga River, these R a rev? a beds are 
seen to crop out at many places. The highest level at which they were observed 
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in this stream bed is at 8,600 feet. From here on, dense underbrush and morainic 
gravel cover the lake beds. But it is uncertain whether they existed at all or 
whether they had been denuded. The latter alternative is more likely, as the relief 
in this region displays a conspicuous drop of 1,300 feet over a distance of 1X miles, 
Irom the plateau level at Liddarniarg down to the river junction below Fras Nag. 
This steep break may account for the denudation of the lake beds. As soon as 
this slope is climbed and the planed surface at Liddarmarg is reached, plant-bearing 
clays reappear. They are exposed west of the shepherd huts in a small stream bed, 
Vi here they directly overlie the Triassic bedrock. Other outcrops are found in 
neighboring gullies, and in all of these pure gray clay rests on the undulating relief 
of the rock door. The highest exposure was found at an altitude of 10,900 feet, 
but there is reason to believe that the plant beds originally extended even a few 
hundred feet farther upstream. Middlemiss (1910, p. 121) described these out¬ 
crops and noted a small dip conformable with the inclination of the valley floors. 
Here, the thickness of the lake clay may not amount to more than 30 feet. The 
absence of coarse shore deposits in these sections suggests, not only that these plant 
beds overlap the older zone toward the higher mountain flank, but that inundation 
was very gradual and sedimentation relatively undisturbed. Also the area could 
not have been glaciated at that time for the clay is devoid of varves or other glacial 
features and. its fossil flora is decidedly that of a mild temperate climate. This 
problem, which was commented upon by Middlemiss (1910, p. 122), is discussed 
in the following section. 

1o ail appearances, plant beds at one time covered the entire slope of the 
elevated plateau levels between the Tosh Maidan and the Rimbiara Valiev 
tract. 

5. Upper sand and gravel zone: The topmost zone of the Lower Karewa series 
is very imperfectly known, and for this reason it is difficult to decide whether the 
brown sandstones and sandy gravels of the Laradura and Nilnag sections (fig. 73) 
really belong to this stage or not. Near Handawor plant-bearing silty clays are 
overlain by loose gravel and brown sand over 100 feet thick. This series seems to 
merge into coarse boulder gravel which somewhat resembles the Upper Karewa 
gravel. In most sections this series disconformably overlies plant beds, but at 
some places, as near Sedau, gravelly sand of brown or pinkish color conformably 
succeeds the clay group of the fourth stage. In fact, the locality near Sedau is, to 
our knowledge, the only one where tilted fan deposits are known to overlie Lower 
Karewa plant beds. Their thickness may easily amount to several hundred feet 
That these pink gravels cannot belong to the second glacial outwash gravels (early 
Upper Karewa) is evident from their conformable superposition and also from 
their different coloring and texture. Quite obviously, fan deposition concluded 

the history of Lower Karewa time. (See Paterson’s report on the Liddir 
Valley-) 

Conclusions—In conclusion we must state that the combined thickness of the 
Lower Karewa senes amounts to approximately 2,160 feet. Considering that 
this pile of sediment was accumulated in one interglacial period, we ask ourselves 
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how ii was (hat an inland lake should have produced so impressive a record. 
Several factors may account for it. Structurally, the lake basin was, and pre¬ 
sumably still is, endowed with sinking tendencies (De Terra* 1935, fig. 21). Situated 
between two rising mountain walls, the Himalayan Range and the Pit Pattjal, 
it subsided like a synditie between two anticlines. The tendency to continuous 
or intermittent uplifts of the surrounding ranges, which was discussed above, 
continued throughout the Pleistocene epoch, as is proved by a host of physio¬ 
graphic and geologic observations. The sinking of the valley led to continuous 
sedimentation with pari passu subsidence of the lake floor. This made for constant 
denudation of the basin flanks, from which fine and coarse sediments were swept 
toward the lake. This process may have proceeded in cycles; at one time fans were 
built and at another clay was laid down, according to whether the rivers were in 
a state of cutting or filling. The great supply of fine morainic material which the 
glaciers of the first ice advance doubtless left on the Himalayan slope may have pro¬ 
vided part of the vast amount of clay and silt that was precipitated in the lake. 
(See Krynine's report on samples M 31 and K 25.) Ruin wash, no doubt, was more 
intense than it is now, for the monsoon harrier in the south was several thousand 
feet lower than at present {p. 123), thus providing for ample and torrential rain¬ 
fall within the lake region. This ability of the monsoon to penetrate to the slope 
of the main Himalayan Range must also have led to several winter snowfalls, 
which even interglacial conditions would have permitted, Pur all we know, 
glaciers may still have occupied the higher valleys, and colloidal mutter was thus 
constantly supplied by snow waters. The fine lamination in some of the clays 
strongly suggests that conditions promoting the seasonal supply of clay and silt 
actually existed. The monsoon doubtless brought about precipitation of suspended 
dust, which, as has previously been mentioned, is to be reckoned as a factor of 
pluvial sedimentation. As the mountains were forested, humus substances provided 
temporarily for mature soil profiles and thus for clay formation. These climatic, 
geologic, and geographic factors combined make it fairly understandable why the 
first interglacial period in Kashmir was a time of excessive lake sedimentation. 
As compared with the thousands of feet of silt and sand which had accumulated 
during the equivalent Upper Siwalik stages (Tatrot Pinjnr), our sedimentary 
record in kashmir still lags behind the foothill sequences on the southern Pir 
Panjal Hank. (See Paterson on Poonch.) With such considerations in mind (here 
is no reason for assuming an especially prolonged interglacial period. 

Reliable data for an absolute time measure of this lake period are unfortu¬ 
nately not available. The reasons are: that the recent Kashmir Jakes are not to be 
considered as relics of the Karcwa Lake, and rheir salt content therefore cannot 
furnish any information; day sedimentation was many times interrupted by fan 
deposition; all the lake beds are folded and exact correlations between laminated 
or varved deposits are as yet not possible; also sedimentation doubtless was influ¬ 
enced by subsidence of the basin floor. In our opinion such complications do not 
permit the making of exact geochronologic measurements, and hence we refrain 
from estimating the length in years of the first interval. 
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Oricin of Karewa Lake 

The great Karewa inundation presents a major problem which has engaged 
the mind of almost every naturalist who has traveled in Kashmir. Even the 
ancient poets have woven a mythologic tale around this event, which is narrated 
in the "Chronicle of the Kings of Kashmir.” Godwin-Austen (1864, p, 383) and 
Lydekker (1883, p. 78) agreed that this lake was formed by uplift of the Pir Panjal 
and that it spilled by overflow, thereby cutting the Jhelum Gorge below Baramula. 
Oestreich (1906, p. 24) did not discuss the origin of the lake but only the history of 
the stream course below Baramula, and in doing so he took no account of the ex¬ 
istence of the Karewa Lake. Dainelli (1922), on the other hand, stated clearly 
that the Karewa Lake had its spillway below Baramula and that the damming was 
only temporary, lasting but a brief span in early Pleistocene time. All previous 
investigators agree that it was the Jhelum Gorge through which the lake was 
spilled, but none of them visualized the damming process. 

In the following statement an at¬ 
tempt is made to explain this event, 
although it is realized that more de¬ 
tailed data on the Jhelum Valley are 
required for a clearer conception of the 
Pleistocene history of the transverse 
gorge. The key region to the solution 
of the problem lies between Baramula 
and Rampur. In this portion the river 
cuts through a high spur at Shir Nar- 
wao, where its course is still deflected 
(fig- 75^). This spur is part of the 
ancient divide through which the an¬ 
cestral Jhelum cut backward, finally 
to capture the drainage of the Kashmir 
Basin. On the right bank the beveled 
top of the spur lies 1,400 feet above the stream; on the left bank, 1,200 feet above. 
On the left ridge Lower Karewa fan deposits and lake beds rest against bedrock 
tilted 25 0 toward the basin and down-faulted in the same direction. The fault strikes 
northwest and clearly marks a major displacement on the slope of the Pir Panjal. 
It turns southward near Huin and reappears at Laradura, where turbulent topog¬ 
raphy testifies to the effects of that great earthquake of 1888 which destroyed not 
only the town of Baramula but many villages along the mountain slope. In 
other words, the ancient divide is a fault-line scarp on the Kashmir side, char¬ 
acterized by seismic disturbances. The presence of ancient river deposits on 
this divide makes one suspect, as it did Oestreich, that the Jhelum flowed at one 
time across this spur and that it heightened its bed by gradual silting until most of 
the ancient valley was filled up with sand and gravel. This is the preglacial 
stage (B, fig. 75B), which followed a long time after the stream capture across 



Figure 75 A*—Sketch map of Jhelum Gorge* Scale, 1 inch 
to 1 mile* Stippled area, ancient fan faulted against Lower 
Karewa beds* 
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the ancient divide (A, fig, 75B) had taken place. The river was nearly graded 
when uplift of the Pir Panjal axis set in (C). This uplift must have carried the 
old divide to such a height that the river was deflected and prevented from pur¬ 
suing its course, To visualize this event, it should be recalled that the Jbelum 
gradient was fairly established and that there was no deep transverse gorge such as 
exists today, which means that a slight initial uplift would have sufficed at first 
to block the stream and turn it, so to speak, backward to the basin. A landslide 
may have dislodged the fan deposits on the now steepened slope and helped to 
bar the stream. After this, flooding of the basin must have been instantaneous, 
as indeed the sudden change from coarse sandy to clay beds in the Lower Karcwa 
indicates. The lake presumably estab¬ 
lished its spillway at an early time, but as 
its channel had been dislodged through 
uplift it could not cut into its old debris 
but was forced to flow across a convenient 
gap in the rocky divide. This retarded 
the outflow of the lake, the bottom of 
which undoubtedly subsided farther in 
adjustment to the Pir Panjal uplift. This 
sinking of the lake basin led in turn to 
new displacements along the mountain 
front, and faulting carried the old jhelum 
fan to even greater height (D, fig. 75B). 

The spillway now entrenched itself more 
vigorously in bedrock, which may have 
caused a first draining of the Karewa Lake 
at the end of the first interglacial period. 

This is the phase of the green-sand deposi¬ 
tion along the Himalayan slope and of the 
upper lignite-bearing sandy beds on the 
Pir Panjal aide. The lake was at a low' 
level and considerably reduced in size when the second glaciation set in, for few 
glacial-lake sediments are recorded in the basin. The Lower Karewa beds were 
already tilted (D, fig. 75B), and the spillway was unquestionably firmly established 
in bedrock, but from now on the existence of the lake was no longer so dependent 
on the ratio of uplift to erosion bur rather on lowering of the spillway and water sup¬ 
ply jn the basin. The relative scarcity of glacial-lake deposits indicates that during 
the second glacial period inflow slackened and the spillway presumably remained 
stationary. At the beginning of the following interglacial period, however, the lake 
deepened again, and it must for a tune have been pretty well sealed off, as the sedi¬ 
ments prove (marl-bearing beds). Once more uplift temporarily interrupted the 
outflow, and in this process subsidence of the lake floor, which caused lowering of the 
lake level, must have played a dominant part. Presumably this deepening of the 
lake was short-lived, because not only the rainfall decreased but the amount of ice in 
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the valleys as wdl. Once the lake had regained the spillway it emptied quickly, and 
with continued uplift the new jheliam Valley deepened, thus leading to complete 
spilling of the lake. We do not believe that this event caused a much greater 
inundation in the plains than the large Indus flood* made in historic time (sec pan 
11), because of the absence of such geologic records and because of ihe progressive 
shrinkage of water supply in the Kashmir Basin. 


The Kabewa Flora Asn Its Bearing ox Cumatic in'h P a i r'OKF.uKJt 4 phic Chaises 


Th^ following list ol planes, leaves, and fruits (from zone 4 oi the Lower 
Karewa lake beds) was compiled from collections made by Dr, R. R P Stewart 
and me (pis. Mil, LIV). Detailed description and illustration of this flora will be 
presented at a later date bv Dr. Stewart. For the moment the following list of 
plants is given: 


WOODY PLAXTX 

Rjmunculaceae: 

Clematis montana Rtieh.-Ham., winged fruit, 

BerhcrkJaccac: 

Rerberis eeratnphylla G + Ponj leaves. 

Aeeraeeae: 

Acer caesium Wall, ex Brandis, samara and leaf fragment. 

Acer n. *p_? nrur acuminatum Wall., part af leaf. 

Acer penrapomicum Stewart?, leaf fraguicn 

Hipp ihtjlh tan kecac: 

Aescuhis i ndica Colebr,, parts nf leaves. 

Sahiaeeae: 

Mdiosma pungent Waip,??, leaf fragment 

Papilicmaccfle: 

Tndigufnra fidicpetala Hu nth.?, leaflets. 

Rhamnaeeac: 

Rhamnus purpurea Edgew.?, leaf fragments. 

Rusaceac: 

Primus jacqucmnntri Hook. vcl. aff M leaves, 

Prurtus comuta Wall,, leaf fragments. 

Prunus ccraaifera Ehr* vcl aft. leaved. 

Spiraea eanescens D, Don?, leaves. 

Kusa wcbbiotui WdL* leaves* very small, appr* R. faeggtriana Sdirank. 
Rosa macrnphylla Lind]., leaves. 

Pyrus comm tint $ L. vel aff. t leaf. 

Pyms fuSiiiloaa Wall, vd atf.. leaflets. 

Pyrus auaiparb Gaertn. vel aC* leaflets 
Pyrus pashh Buch, Ham.f, leaves- 
Cotoneaater microphylla Walt, leaves. 

Cotoncaster mjmmuKaria Fisdi. ct Meyer, leaves. 

Cmonessrer badltaris Wall., leaves* 

Araliaceae^ 

Itedera helix L., fruit. 
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Cornacene; 

Cornus m atrophy 11 a Wall.?, leaf fragments. 

Capri foLiaceac? 

Viburnum ctellulatmu Wall, vel alf., leaf. 

Oleaceae: 

Fraxitius excelsior L. T winged fruits. 

CupuliFeraet 

Alnus nirida FndL, leases and fruit, 

Alnus sp., fruits, smaller. 

Carpinus?, leaves. 

Be tula utilis 0. Don* fruit and leaves. 

Lie Lula ip*» leaves* 

Querois incaral Rnxb., manv specimens [leaves)* 

(jutreus senveearpifoUa Smith, many leaver 
Qucrcus ilex L-, many leaves. 

Qucrcus diktata I/mdl., many leaves. 

Quercus glauea Tliunh., leaves. 

Castftnopsi9?» leaf fragments, 

JuglandflCeM: 

Juglan.s regia L. n two leaflets, 
llmaceac: 

Ulmiu wallichiana Planch., leaves, 

Ulmus parvi folia Jacq. T leaves. 

Saiscaceae: 

Salix wnllkhkna .Anders., leaves. 

Salix denrieulata Anders., leaves* 

Salix, two or three unidentified sp. 

Populus alba L.?, leaf fragment. 

Populus nigra L* vel afif, leaves- 
Pop ulus riliRta Wall.?, leaf fragments. 

Coni ferae; 

Firms excels* Wall., fragments of needles. 

Abies webbiana Lind!., winged seeds. 

Piet* smith! an a Boiss-, winged seed. 

Jtiniperus, leaf and crushed fruit? 

Taras?, leaf. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS 

Nymphacacev- 

Ndurnbium spedosum Willd-, leaf fragment* 

H ydrncar y ace&e: 

Trap* n a tans L.. n fruits. 

Typhaceati 

TypKa?, pieces of leaver 

fER x$ 

Adi an turn pinnule; differs from anything found now in Kashmir. 
Dryopteris, near filix mas (L.) Schott, pinnules* 

Sclugindia ? 
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1 he following genera were identified from pollen only (Wodehouse and De 
Terra, 1935, p. 5): 


Picea sp. 

Abies sp. 

Ephedra sp. 
Gramineae gem indet. 
Carpinus? sp. 


Alnus sp, 

Juglans sp. 

Persicaria sp. 

Ghenopodiaceae gen. indet. 
Artemisia sp. 


In addition, Middlemiss (1910, p. 122) listed Cinnamomum? tamala and 
possibly Jasminum. 

Diatomaceous beds in the Karewas .—The lignite-bearing beds at Handawor 
and in the Shaliganga Valley yielded some interesting data on microscopic life in 
the Karewa Lake. Paul S. Conger, of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
listed the following forms. In this list F stands for frequent, C for common, S 
for scarce, VS for very scarce, and VC for very common. The asterisk (*) indi¬ 
cates species not listed by Lundquist in this region. 


Sample K 30. Kashmir (Karewa), India, Fresh-water clay belonging to Lower Karewa 
beds (first interglacial). Much lime. Diatoms present, but all badly broken. 


Amphora ovalis var. lybica (Ehr.) Cl. 

Cymatopleura elliptica W. Sm.... 

Cymbella ehrenbergii Ktz... 

Cymbella lanceoiata (Ehr,) V. H. 

Epithemia argus Ktz.... 

Epithemia zebra (Ehr.) Ktz... 

Navicula ambigua Ehr. (craticular form). 

Navicula amphirhynchus Ehr..... 

Navicula cuspidata Ktz. 

Navicula viridis (Nitzsch) Ktz. 

Rhopalodia gibba (Ehr.) O. Mull. 

Stauroneis phoenicenteron Ehr. 

Synedra ulna (Nitzsch) Ehr.. 

(Cymbella ehrenbergii and the Epithemias dominate this sample.) 


S 

S 

c 

c 

c 

c 

s 

s 

s 

F 

F 

VC 

S 


Sample. Handawor (Lower Karewa beds), India. Fresh water. Very soft dark-gray shale 
peaty, containing numerous very minute snail shells. Much lime. Many/and a great variety of 
diatoms; 7 


Amphipleura pellucida Ktz., ..._ 

Amphora ovalis Ktz... . .. 

Amphora ovalis Ktz. var. lybica (Ehr.) Cl 
Amphora ovalis Ktz. var. pediculus Ktz... 
Coccoheis placentula Ehr. (and varieties). 

Cyclotella comta (Ehr.) Ktz.!. 

Cymatopleura elliptica W. Sm. 

Cymatopleura solea (Breb.) W. Sm. 

Cymbella cesatii (Rabh.) Grun.... 

Cymbella cistula (Hemp.) Kirchn. 


*vs 

F 

F 

S 

VC 

VC 

VS 

VC 

*S 

C 
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CymbclU ehrenbcrgii Krz. ._ 

Cymbella lanceoltua (Ehr*) V* H,. ,. . . 

Cymbclla prostrata (Berk.) CL. 

CymbeUi rurgida (Greg,) CL .... *... 

Cymbdla vtfitricosa Ktz _ _. 

Epithemia argus Krz _ ...... _. 

Epichemia so rex Ktz., . . „ *..*. *, 

Kpithcmia mrgida (Ehr.) Ktz- 

Epfchemia zebra (Ehr*) Kti. ... 

Eplfhcmta zebra (Ehr*) Ktz. var. porcdlus (Ktz-) Gnm. 

Ffpigilana capuctna Desfh*. *. 

Fragilana const mens (Ehr.) Grun. .... 

Gomphonema capita mm Ehr. . 

Gomphonema cg/ls trie turn Ehr.. . .... 

Gomphonema gem in arum Ag. var. hybrida Gmn. 

Gomphonema ititricatum Ktz., . , . .. ...., , . 

GamphonCina linccobtum Ehr P . *. + . . P * . .. r , 

Navitula amphisbatna Bory ........ fc r . r . T ., . 

Nttvicula baciLlifarmis Gmn.. .... 

Navicula Itorealis Ebr. . . 

Navicula (Pinnularia) brtbhsonii Ktz*.. . .. . 

Navicula cuspidate Ktz. , . 

Nnvkuk (Neidium) iridis Ehr. . . .. 

Navicuta (Nrielium) knztnwi Mercsch. . 

Navicula limosa Ktz,. ... ............. 

Navicula major Grun. var. . 

Navicula oblongs Ktz.. . 

Navicula poly gramma Ehr 

Navicula radios* Krz. . . . 

Navicula sphaerophora Krz.. 

Navicula vindis (Nitzsch) Ktz . 

Nitzschia angiisrara (W, Sm + ) GniTL 
Nitzschia hungarita Grun. 

Nltzscbia palea (Ktz.) W. Sm.. 

Nitzschia sigmoidea (Ehr.) W. Sm. 

PloimsEgma attunuatum Ktz. . . ,.. . 

Ptcurosigfna kurzmgii Gmn. 

Rlioicosphcjiia curvata (Ktz,) Gmn-. .... 

Rhopatadia gibba (Ehr.) Q. Mull. 

Rhopalodia gibba (Ehr,) 0 - Mull- var. vcntricosa (Ehr + ) Gram 

Staumners anceps Ehr. .... . P -. 

Steuroneis phoenic^nteron Ehr. 

Stepbanudiscus ustraca (Ehr.) Gmn. . .. .. 

SurirelU bifrons Krz,. T ....... 

Syncdra capitate Ehr.. .. ...... 

Synedrn gaillonii (Bory) Ehr.. 

Synedrn ubtusa W- Sni ------ 

Synedra pulchella Krz. .,. . ►. ► 

Synedrn ulna (Nitzsch) Ehr. ■ . i., rr . r , r , .... 

Synedra ulna (Nirzsch) Ehr. var. danica (Ktz.) Gram . 

Svnedra vitrea Kcz. .-!->**-****.*.„.* , .... 


I P I- «- ■ I Hr i 


fi I- I i fl T '¥ * I 


' ■ f ■ ■ S- # * f> 
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Sample K 17. Kashmir (Karewa)* India. Medium hard, dark-gray shale. Many minute 
snail shells. Much lime. Diatoms abundant* many broken. 

Cocconeis placentula Ehr .. . .... .._. g 

Cymatopleura solea (Breb.) W. Sm. ... .. S 

Cymbella ehrenbergii Ktz. *.,.... ^. .. .. p 

Cymbdla lanceolata (Ehr.) V. H.. .... .. ....^ ^ _ S 

Cvmbella ventricosa Ktz ..... S 

Epithemia argus Ktz . . ..... p 

Epithemia zebra (Ehr.J Ktz ..... p 

Gomphonema intricatum Ktz. ........ ..... S 

Navicula viridis (Nttzsch) Ktz ...... _ g 

Stauroneis phoenicenteron Ehr. .... *__ _ _ _ g 

Mr* Conger comments as follows; 

The above sample from Handawor Is the richest of all sent to me, and represents probably 
a rather sizable, moderately shallow, somewhat alkaline or hard-water lake in which diatoms 
flourished in great profusion, as well as very likely did other forms of life. At the time this sample 
was laid down the lake was perhaps in the very height of its productivity. The sample is greatly 
dominated by the diatoms, but not quite rich enough for a diatomaceous earth. 

The Kareva flora analyzed —All the plants listed above, some of which are 
shown on plates LIII and LTV, with the exception of oak, cinnamon, and a few 
species (as yet undetermined) of maple, hazel, birch, and willow, figure promi¬ 
nently in the recent flora of the northern Pir Panjal. Considering the great 
antiquity of the Lower Karewa plant beds, this close resemblance to the recent 
flora is startling indeed. A critical examination of the facts and premises leading 
to this conclusion may provide a reasonable explanation. In the first place it 
must be stated that the botanic analysis rests mainly on identifications of leaves 
and this introduces a considerable range of errors so far as species determinations 
are concerned. Leaves of Rosa and Spiraea and of the order Salicaceae resemble 
each other so closely that in the absence of flowers and fruits specific identifications 
must remain arbitrary. In other words, the botanist in charge of the work could 
not detect such forms as might have been archaic and different from the living 
species, and hence we are unable to recognize the truly foreign elements in this 
plant association. 1 Another consideration is that the fossir p lants were found 
only on the Kashmir slope of the Pir Panjal, which leaves us entirely in the dark 
so far as the floras of the Kashmir Valley and of the Himalayan slope are con¬ 
cerned. The fact that the fossil leaves reflect a jjant world suck as now flourishes 
at lower altitudes (around 6,000 feet), together with the geologic consideration of 
subsequent mountain uplifts, makes it probable that this lowland flora actuallv 
contained foreign elements which are unrecorded or unrecognized in the lake beds 
These beds obviously received vegetable matter only in the littoral regions which 
accounts for the general uniformity of the flora. This fact also reminds us of the 
Highly selected character or this fossil-plant association. 

The different aspect of the relief, especially the lower altitude of the monsoon 
barrier, no doubt promoted the northern advance of forms which are now either re- 

*Dr. Stewart has meanwhile found several other species not represented in presen May Kashmir. 
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stricted to the southern monsoon slope (cinnamon, oak) or unrecorded in the plant 
beds. To speak, therefore, of a close identity between the recent and early Pleis¬ 
tocene flora is correct only so far as the general generic association is concerned, 
and even then our assumption is based on premises which by virtue of the geologic 
selection of plant records are incomplete. 

However critical our considerations may be, there is no denying the fact that 
the recent and the first interglacial floras closely resemble each other. The strange¬ 
ness of this resemblance appears less formidable if we recall that the interglacial 
floras of the Alps also are closely related to the present flora. This is true for the 
interglacial forest flora of the Alps (Penck and Bruckner, 1909, p. 1158). Penck 
also stated that ecologically only vertical shifts of plant zones took place, whereas 
the principal geographic division into a southern (Illyrian) and a northern (Baltic) 
division was at that time clearly established. 

As the percentage of extinct species in the Karewa flora is unknown, there is 
no object in discussing this matter further until additional data are available. 
However recent its aspect is, there can be no doubt as to the profound contrast 
offered between the present position of the plant beds and the ecology which the 
Karewa flora implies. 

In order to elucidate this problem the following questions demand answers: 
(1) In what specific way does the Karewa flora differ from the present flora? (2) 
What climatic changes do these differences imply? (3) What relationship, if any, 
exists between these changes and geologic conditions? 

Previously (p. 16) we have noted that the Kashmir slope of the Pir Panjal 
displays a zonal arrangement of plants. In none of these do oak and cinnamon 
appear, in striking contrast to the Karewa flora, where oak is one of the forms most 
commonly represented. The oak-pine forest so characteristic of the present 
southern monsoon slope of the Pir Panjal does not now cross the watershed, and 
here its uppermost limit is 8,000 feet above sea level. As we know that this oak- 
pine forest typifies the monsoon flora of the southern slope, it obviously must have 
once extended into the Kashmir Valley. The same is true of the distribution of 
cinnamon, which at present grows a few hundred miles southeast from Murree, 
in the monsoon-swept area of the Simla Hills. This means that during the first 
interglacial time the climate in the Kashmir Valley differed from that of today; 
it was more moist and slightly warmer. 

The climatic change which .this feature implies is obviously connected with a 
wider range of the monsoon influence during the first interglacial period. If the 
monsoon were at present permitted to precipitate its summer rains in full force 
over the valley and the Himalayan slope, the pine-oak forest would undoubtedly 
spread across the Pir Panjal and thus invade the valley. It is the present altitude 
of the fore range which makes such an advance impossible. Hence it is our con¬ 
tention that in Karewa time the Pir Panjal was of lesser height than now—a 
conclusion fully supported by structural and morphologic evidence. Good evi¬ 
dence for the uplift of the plant-bearing lake clays is presented in the exposures 
of the upper Ningle Valley near Gulmarg (pis. XIV, 1, and LV). 
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The high position of the plant beds, more than 3,000 feet above the Laradura 
locality, raises problems of great geologic significance. Two possible explanations 
present themselves. The beds were laid down either in an ice-dammed pond or 
in a lagoon of the great Karewa Lake. The former supposition would obviously 
not demand special mountain uplift but it would require that the fossil leaves repre¬ 
sent a highland flora. Unfortunately, the botanical aspect is here not as clear as 
might be wished. The predominance of willow, birch, beech, poplar, rose, and elm 
and the absence of oak indicate a flora such as nowadays ranges from an altitude of 
5,000 to 8,coo feet in Kashmir. On the other hand, the presence of iotus (. Nelum - 
bium), a genus commonly found on the Kashmir lakes at 5,200 feet, restricts the 
range of altitude for the fossil flora to less than 6,000 feet. The absence of oak and 
the greater variety of small-leafed trees, as compared with the flora from Laradura 
and Nilnag, might indeed suggest that the Ningle Valley flora grew in a slightly 
colder temperature. However, this deduction cannot be upheld in view of the 
abundance of oak, hazel, and rose leaves in the plant beds found at 10,300 feet at 
Liddarmarg (Middlemiss, 1924). This indicates that the Lower Karewa flora 
found at such altitudes does not match with the present flora of the alpine zone 
(p. 16) but that it corresponds to a floristic zone which now ranges from 5,000 
to 7,000 feet above sea level. Wodehouse (1935, p. 18), in his pollen analysis of 
the Karewa plant beds, concludes that the climatic conditions under which the 
Karewa deposits were laid down were essentially the same as those found at Lake 
Manasbal (5,180 feet) at the present time. This corroborates our contention 
that the leaf beds formed at considerably lower altitudes. The excellent preserva¬ 
tion of the leaves excludes the possibility of their having been swept down by 
streams for several miles from higher regions. Hence the present altitude of these 
plant beds can be due only to uplift of the Pir Panjal range. Direct proof for this 
uplift is found in the tilted and folded position of the lake clays, which is discussed 
farther on. 

Hence our conclusion that the present position of the lake beds affords direct 
evidence for the young mountain uplift of the Pir Panjal, which caused vertical 
shifting of plant zones as well as a southward migration of the monsoon forest. 
The underlying tectonic principles of this uplift are discussed on subsequent pages" 

Land and Fresh-Water Fossils of Karewa Age 

Apart from the elephant remains of Sombur there were collected from the 
same bone bed of first interglacial age a number of indeterminate bones of artio- 
dactyl mammals and of birds. From sandy beds of Lower Karewa age near Bad- 
gom Mr. Aiyengar obtained an antler fragment of Cervus sp. 

The fish remains found at Sombur and in the upper Ningle Valley belong to 
either Sckizothorax or Oreinnus (Hora, 1937), genera which at present are numerous 
in the lower streams of Kashmir. 

Of invertebrate fossils a great many fresh-water and a few land mollusks 
were collected at various horizons in the Lower and Upper Karewa beds. The 
Lower Karewa beds are especially rich in shells, which occur most abundantly in 
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the gray clay layers but also in shaly sands of the lignitic beds. Although the 
material has not yet been fully studied, it is nevertheless possible to assign most 
of the fossils to a few genera, some of which were previously described from other 
collections by Prashad (1925). He listed the following forms from a Lower 
Karewa horizon: 

Bensonia sp. Corbicula sp. 

Bithynia tentaculata var. kashmirensis Nev. Lamellidens sp. 

Gyraulus cf. pankongens'ts (Neville) v. Mart. Planorbis sp. 

Bithynia , Gyraulus , and Planorbis are at present found in Kashmir in asso¬ 
ciation with palearctic forms, 1 but that does not necessarily mean that the fresh¬ 
water fauna of Lower Karewa time was of the same type. No definite conclusions 
can be drawn from the small collection described by Prashad, but Mr. Conger 
in commenting on the diatoms 2 assures me that the forms listed from Handawor 
indicate a mild temperate climate. 

In a collection of shells made by Professor Hutchinson and me. Dr. Prashad 
determined from Upper Karewa beds the following forms: 

Valvata piscinalis (O. F. Muller). 

Lymnaea auricularia (Limn.). 

Pisidium hydaspicola (Theobald). 

Planorbis planorbis var. tangitarensis (Germ.). 

Gyraulus cf. pankongensis (Neville) v. Mart. 

All of these except the Gyraulus are still living near the fossil localities, but 
according to Prashad Gyraulus possibly belongs to another species now living in 
Kashmir. 

Mountain Uplift and Resulting Structures in the Lower Karewa Beds 

Previous investigators, particularly Middlemiss (1910, p. 136), who had com¬ 
mented upon an apparent connection between the uplift of the Pir Panjal and the 
folded structure in the Karewa beds, had held that this uplift was the direct cause 
of the folding of the Pleistocene. Dainelli (1922) had even attempted to show that 
the intensity of folding, as displayed by the dip of the Karewa beds, grew in pro¬ 
portion with the altitude of the range. This contention is of considerable interest 
to all those who, like me, have of late demonstrated that relief features of the 
Himalaya and neighboring ranges bear witness to young mountain movements. 
So far it had not been possible to date this late diastrophism and it was even 
unknown what share the Pleistocene epoch had taken in these young crustal 
deformations. This lack of detailed information obviously was due to our incom¬ 
plete knowledge of the structure and stratigraphy of the Karewa and Siwalik 
formations. As long as the Siwalik beds were considered a conformable unit it 
was difficult, if not impossible, to recognize the mountain-making phases which 
had otherwise already been deduced from geomorphologic data. Only recently 

1 According to a manuscript by Dr, Prashad on “Aquatic and amphibious moilusks from Kashmir," collected by Pro¬ 
fessor Hutchinson on my first expedition, 

1 By letter to me. 
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Teilhard and I (1936) showed (bar at least three in fra-Pleistocene movements were 
recorded In the Upper Siwalik and younger beds, the most striking of which had 
been documented by an angular unconformity between the Boulder conglomerate 
and the underlying Tatrot-Pinjor beds. It is true that both Middlemiss and I.ydck- 
ker had recognized the uncon form able contact between Lower and Upper Karewa 
beds, hut as these series had not been dated the nature and age of their folding re¬ 
mained obscure. 

It is, indeed, fortunate that the Kashmir Valley, being an in ter montane, basin 
made up of thick Pleistocene beds, affords insight into the structural records left 
during the Pleistocene mountain uplifts. As this basin has witnessed repeated 
glacial advances and interglacial stages, an opportunity is given to study the rela¬ 
tions of mountain uplift to the glacial cycle. In view of the fact that this uplift of 
the Himalayan structure passed through various stages, it is expedient to describe 
the Pleistocene phases in their time order, beginning with the first interglacial stage. 

Mention has already been made of the repeated formation of fans prior and 
subsequent to the Karewa Lake formation, and it has been suspected that their 
appearance reflected the growth of the Pir Panjal. From the occurrence of course 
fan deposits in the slope regions of the Lower Karewa series, one might easily get 
the impression that this shedding of rock waste had never quite ceased during the 
first interglacial lake period. This process was* in our opinion, connected with the 
rejuvenation of drainage in the Pir Panjal. Whereas climatic conditions at that 
stage were similar to (though more humid than) those found now, it is obvious that 
erosion was powerful and the reaction of rivers to uplift must have been imme¬ 
diate. Uplift and erosion preceded the lake period and continued, apparently, 
into this interglacial period until a time when a paroxysm of uplift broke the more 
quiet continuity of relief making and of basin sedimentation. This paroxysm 
was recorded in the form of an angular unconformity between the I jo we r Karewa 
beds and the overlying Karewa gravel (second glacial 1 , leaving a faulted fold 
structure in these lake beds. By surveying the Karewa structure it has now 
become possible to analyze the relationship between uplift and folding, as postu¬ 
lated by Middlemiss and Dainelli. 

In discussing the tectonics of rhe Lower Karewa beds we concentrate on the 
better-known profiles, which are illustrated in figures 76 and 77. The most com¬ 
plete section is exposed along the Shatiganga River (fig. 76). Two miles southeast 
of Badgom the first shallow syncline is exposed in lake beds which at Yechagam 
dip 10° SW. On the slope opposite this village the strata dip NR. 1 he small 
river at Yechagam, which is a tributary of the Shaliganga, thus flows on an anti 
dine, which reappears three-quarters of a mile northeast of Nagum (fig. 77}. 
The structure is covered by Upper Karewa Joessic beds, which apparently rake parr 
in the tit ting. Three miles upstream a second anticline, which is unconformably 
overlain by terrace gravel, appears. The gravel continues along the river and 
appears near Narigund as a coarse boulder gravel above the crest of the third anti¬ 
cline. The followingsyncline at Raithan contains the upper lignite beds, which are 
denuded from the adjoining fourth anticline. Toward Guravet-kalan the lake beds 
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dip io° NE, as far as rhe fifth anticline, the crest of which is exposed near the 
point marked “P, 7190” an map 43 K/p, section Ba. Significantly enough the dip 
is considerably steeper here, being 50° at places, but it flattens out again to 8* 
on the northeast limb of the next anticline (the sixth). The folding is here very 
dose but could not be followed farther upstream because of a lack of exposures. 

The section shown in figure 77 is 17 miles long and leads from the border of 
the valley near Nagum across Nil nag and Yus Maidtm to the high plateau surface 
of the Pir Panjsd. The first anticline is exposed three-quarters of a mile norrheast 
of Nagum, where the shallowness ol the folding once more becomes apparent. 
The syncline northeast of Buragu contains lignite beds which possibly belong to 
the deeper horizon. Above Niltiag the brown sandstones and silt beds of zones 
3 and 4 build the forested slopes, in which exposures become increasingly sparse. 
Southwest of Yus Maidan only two outcrops were located within a distance of 3 
miles. This explains why in figure 77 only five anticlines are represented. 



f'lGVK 7G.—Anticline in Lower Kafcv.i lake bedi o^e/Lam b$ w^imjJ gladdl thit*uh (Gj) near 
Shupsyirt, (See. pL XVL) UJL, Upper JCirewi bedaj L.K*. hnw<?r Kart** balis 3, 4, zancu In The 
LowejjKarcWM. 


At the outlets of the Rimbiara and Vishav rivers few outcrops of l^owcr 
Karewa beds are of sufficient height to demonstrate this fold structure clearly. 
Very significant, however, ts one exposure which shows a faulted anticline in 
Lower Karewa beds uncon form ably overlain by glacioftuvia] out wash gravel of the 
second glaciation (fig. “8 and pL XVI), This section is exposed on the left bank 
of the Rimbiara about loo furiong3 south of Balapur and 2 miles north of Shupiyan. 
The laminated day in the lower portion of the section belongs probably to the 
topmost Lower Karewa beds, as it contains plants and fresh-water mollusks. The 
anticline is slightly faulted and underwent erosion before the Karewa gravel was 
laid down. This gravel is here 22 feet thick and is overlain by Upper Karewa 
loessie silt and clay slightly tilted toward the northeast. Another exposure of 
folded Lower Karewa beds was observed on the left bank of the Rimbiara opposite 
Hurapur, Here the lake beds form a narrow synciine which is down-faulted on 
the limb of the adjoining western anticline. Boulder gravel, 200 feet thick, over- 
lies these folds and, like the Karewa silts above, is apparently slightly tilted down¬ 
stream, though nowhere folded (fig. 90, pi. XIV, a), 

In the adjoining Vishav Valley (fig. 8fi) 1 .ower Karewa beds and fan deposits 
are folded and faulted against the Paleozoic rock floor. The steepness of dip (6o fl ) 
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at the border fault and the appearance of pre-Karewa gravels dearly indicate 
a major displacement suggestive of a general down-faulting and sagging tendency 
in the Pleistocene basin filling. Here also the boulder grave) lies u neon form ably 
on the eroded fold structure. 

This border fault was also observed at the outlet of the Ningle Valley near 
Nagbal (fig. 79). Paleozoic slate rock (P) forms a precipitous mountain slope, 
and against it lie gray day beds with lignite, but the contact is not clearly visible 
and therefore has been left blank in the section. About 1,500 feet downstream 
a synclinal fold is exposed just before the i-ower Karev.'a beds disappear heneath 
morainic outwash gravels of later glaciation. Vaulting has doubtless removed 
the lower zones and caused the clay beds of zone 2 to rest against the bedrock slope. 
The total displacement here may therefore amount to almost a thousand feet. 
How much of this faulting is due to the first interglacial di as trophism or to later 
movements is difficult to tell, as we must remember that horder faulting may have 
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been revived at successive intervals in later times. From the slight tilting (6°) of 
the overlying boulder gravel, however, it is certain that the major displacement 
occurred prior to the second glacial period. 

Other effects of faulting can be observed as one approaches the Jhelum Valley. 
At Dangarpur, for instance, the axis of an anticline is exposed half a mile north of 
the village. Between it and the adjoining mountain slope Karewa clays make a 
syncline, in the eastern limb of which the lower clay and gravels rest against 
Paleozoic slates. The contact was not observed, but to all appearances faulting 
was here less effective than in other regions, as the sequence seems more complete. 
The dip, however, grows perceptibly in steepness as the mountain border is ap¬ 
proached. 

These examples must suffice to prove that at the end of the first interglacial 
period faulting occurred along the mountain slope and folding in rhe basin. The 
sections in figures 76 and 77 show that deformation was stronger on the Pir Panjal 
flank than in the basin, where the folds are reduced to mere undulations. This 
clearly points to an increase of tangential compression toward the mountain flank. 
Such a structure excludes the possibility of folding due to slumping or gliding, as 
in that event one would expect the folds to increase in reverse order toward the 
basin center. There is also a marked tendency of the dip to steepen in the south- 
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western limbs of rhe anticlines, which indicates that pressure of folding was exerted 
from rhe Pir Panjal Evidently a strong paroxysm of uplift released tangential 
pressure upon the basin filling, which reacted to this movement by folding. When 
this pressure became so great that a more plastic deformation was no longer pos¬ 
sible, the soft clay and gravel beds fractured along the precipitous bedrock slope 
and were faulted, a process which was presumably promoted by a deeper-seated 
displacement in rhe rigid rock structure. This process not only must have left 
portions of the Lower Karcwa beds high in the elevated valley tracts, but it must 
also have changed the configuration of the lake basin. The basin became narrower^ 
and its Pir Panjal flank rose more steeply than before above the valley floor. This 
in turn led to quick rejuvenation of rhe Pir Panjal relief and to deepening of the 
major valleys. The eroded surface of the anticlines in the basin indicates that 
erosion was well under way before rhe boulder gravel of the next glaciation was laid 
down. Indeed, the extraordinarily strong phenomenon of this second glaciation 
is unthinkable without preceding erosion and elevation of the Pir Panjal relief, 
prom this discussion we surmise that the structural history of the Pir Panjal flank 
corresponds closely to that of the Himalayan side. The prominent slope between 
the first two glacial troughs in the Sind Valley signifies, as Paterson has pointed 
out, a period of great erosion which wc can now correlate with the first interglacial 
uplifts of Kashmir. 

l,atf.r major glaciations 
General Remarks ov Second Glacial Period 

The first glaciation in the Pir Panjal was weak, in striking contrast to the 
corresponding strong glaciation on the Himalayan slope. Ihe second ice advance 
was, in comparison, so much more effective in this region that one might feel in¬ 
duced to call it the first Pir Panjal glaciation. There is not a single valley in this 
region in which we do not find at least one kind of evidence for glacier action, such 
as trough valleys, striated bedrock, moraines, and glaeiofluvial out wash deposits. 
The chief characteristic traces of this second glaciation are wide trough valleys, 
thick ground moraines, few lateral moraines, and no terminal moraines. Absence 
of the terminal moraines was also noted on the Himalayan slope (p. 45) and the 
explanation given for it holds good also for the Pir Panjal namely, the glaciers 
terminated in the shore region of the lake, and their outwash gravels and morainic 
debris were dumped into the Karcwa Lake on top of the folded La>wer Karcwa 
lake beds. 

One of the characteristics of this stage consists of the notable width and depth 
of the trough-shaped valleys. This is easily understood if we consider the weakness 
of the first glaciation and the intense erosion a l activity which preceded this stage.’ 
In view of the fact that there is no evidence for an earlier valley glaciation, it is 
not surprising that the morphologic effects of rhe second ice advance are so con¬ 
spicuous and widespread. Trough-shaped valleys are imperfectly preserved 
because of ihc erosion, which even at present is extremely active. Physical 
weathering at high altitudes is powerful in itself, but when it is intensified by heavy 
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seasonal rainfalls ami intermediate dry periods, rhe effects of frost splitting, niva- 
tion, insolation, and slope creep upon the upper volley slopes are much greater 
than in normal temperate climates. The result is that trough valleys were pre¬ 
served more perfectly in regions where the glaciers had scoured the upper valleys 
deeply, so that glacial features more readily escaped subsequent denudation. 
This is exemplified by rhe perfect display of glacial action on the elevated plateau 
remnant of Tosh Maidan. 

Tosh Maidan and Sojeknach Valcey 

From the watershed range oi the Fir Panjal, southeast of the Fernzepur 
Valley, there descend a number oi fiat trough-shaped valleys, all oi which converge 
upon the pasture grounds of Tosh Maidan (figs. Bo, S3; pi. XVII, 1, 3). Their 
ancient floors, which were dissected by subsequent glaciers, lie some 300 feet below 
the level of the high spurs and plateau remnants, which carry a veneer of ground 
moraine belonging to the first glaciation. (See pi. X 1 J 1 , where a level divide can 
be seen to emerge from the range.) The centra! location of this region on the crest 
of the range and poor slope drainage account for the perfect preservation of those 
mature land forms which existed when the second ice advance began. These 
mature valleys were made wider by powerful ice tongues, which left thick ground 
moraines all over Tosh Maidan (Ml, fig. 80, and pJ. XVII, 1). In spite of the 
graded condition of the valley floors, glaciers must have acquired strong initial 
flow’ movement from their feeding grounds, because these were located at the foot 
of the watershed, which is dotted with huge cirques, some of them 1 mile in diameter 
(figs. 80, 83). As these cirques have precipitous walls, as much as 1,000 feet high, 
and as they are located on the lee side of the monsoon advance, snow and firn must 
have accumulated in them rapidly. When they had become filled to capacity, the 
ice flowed out with sufficient momentum to overcome the retarding influence of 
the low valley gradient. Hence it is natural that the valley slopes show the effect 
of ice abrasions,even in such areas of mature relief as Tosh Maidan. Peculiar to 
many of these fiat trough valleys is the even transition into the plateau level, which 
we take to indicate that Tosh Maidan underwent little dissection prior to the second 
glacial period, in contrast to the upper valley portions of the Pir Panjal. This 
flatness of the relief caused rhe glaciers to overflow their channels and to coalesce, 
whereby a local piedmont glaciation resulted. At such places the ground-moraine 
filling also transgresses the flat valley trough and mantles the lower portions of low 
interstream divides. This explains why on the sketch map (fig. 80) the second 
ground moraine is not restricted to valleys. 

In connection with this overflow* phenomenon, it is to be noted that some trough 
valleys transgress the watershed, Examples of such high troughs piercing the 
l’ir Panjal divide were seen at Rasam Gali and in the valley half a mile southwest 
from that place (pi. XVII, t). These troughs have undergone little alteration from 
weathering or eroding agencies, and they appear on the sky line as reliable witnesses 
to the sway which the second glaciation held over the watershed region. Troughs 
of this type are found only where the divide is lowest and where the upper valley 
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portion is flat and wide. (See also Paterson’s report on corresponding glacial 
features on the Poonch side.) As hanging troughs are found only in connection 
with this glacial stage, it is obvious that the accumulation of ice must have been 
greatest at that time. But ice formation on a plateau remnant, such as Tosh 
Maidan, must have been of a special type. 
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Figure So,—M ap of glacial deposits on Tosh Maidan* 
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It has already been mentioned that this region represents a collecting basin 
for many headwater streams. Fan-like, these rivers spread toward the divide, 
and in nine out of twelve vaileys ground moraines are encountered on the floors 
of the first troughs (fig. 80). One can imagine now what this plateau basin must 
have looked like during a stage of intense glaciation. Not only were all these valleys 
filled with ice, but the ice overflowed, which caused individual ice tongues to merge 
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into one another. This in turn must have led to rapid ice filling of the basin, which 
now has a low divide (200 feet high) toward the Kashmir Valley. As the ice piled 
up in this “bowl,** it finally flowed across the divide, catapulting rapidly down the 
steep slope toward the lake basin. This mechanism is clearly recorded (1) in the 
nature of the glacial deposits on each side of the divide and (2) in the relief of both 
divide and slope region. 

As regards glacial deposits, the clay moraines of Tosh Maidan (so far as they 
can be assigned to the second glaciation) are altogether absent from the Kashmir 
slope. Instead we find here coarse boulder moraine mantling the slopes and 
extending beyond the valley our lees near Drang and Khag, where isolated erratic 
blocks indicate the farthest ice advance. There are no indications that this slope 
glacier had ever deposited anything else but boulder moraine, which is natural, 
considering the precipitous nature of the slope. From a phase of piedmont glacia¬ 
tion on the Tosh Maidan plateau the ice had passed into a stage of slope glaciation, 
characterized by hanging glaciers. Correspondingly the flat pass valley on which 
the ice had overflowed the low divide is replaced on the slope by a deeply incised 
gorge through which the Drang River, for a distance of 1 14 miles, cascades ,3,000 
feet down to the valley outlet (fig. 80), Except for some broad and widely con¬ 
cave slope remnants in the upper valley portion there is no sign of rhe valley 
trough by which the glacier descended. It is probable that the ice overflowed 
from Tosh Maidan at many places and that most of the then existing slope valleys 
contained glaciers. This would explain the magnitude of debris accumulation at 
the valley outlets and the advanced position of huge erratic blocks, 2 miles beyond 
the mountain front, northwest of Khug. 

Morainic out wash and boulder gravel form parr of the great fans that char¬ 
acterize the foothills below Tosh Maidan. Their age is difficult to determine, as 
there seem to be two different deposits of boulder gravel—an older one with very 
coarse angular debris and erratic blocks and a younger one with clearly preserved 
terminal moraines. The younger gravel is superimposed on the older and covers 
part of rhe area. At first glance it is difficult to distinguish one from the orher. 
Apart from the coarse angular nature of the older formation there is, however, one 
sure way of dating it its relation to the Karewa Lake deposits. Near Drang 
and Khag it can clearly be seen that the morainic out wash, beyond the terminal 
moraine of the third ice advance, makes a valley fill in Upper Karewa beds (pi. 
XYllt, 2). The moraine itself is guided bv the valley which is incised into the 
boulder fan and must therefore be younger. In other words, the moraines of the 
third advance are later than the Upper Karewa beds. These, on the other hand, 
arc entirely free from glacial deposits, which appear only at their base in the form 
of the Karewa boulder gravel. This formation cannot well be seen except in the 
valley outlets, and, as the slope drainage of Tosh Maidan is not sufficiently effec¬ 
tive to cut deeply into the fans, no exposures of strata older than Upper Karewa 
exist. However, between Khag and Drang there are many large erratic blocks 
lying about in the fields. These blocks have weathered out from Upper Karewa 
luessic silt and appear to lie on older lake deposits. In view of rhe loessic origin 
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of their medium, it is quite possible that they originally rested on an older gravel 
which was eroded before the Upper Karewa silt was laid down and that they 
weathered our gradually as they were stripped of their cover. That these isolated 
erratics are but advanced outposts of the older boulder fan is indicated by the 
presence of large angular blocks in the fan. 

The thickness of these boulder fans amounts to more than 400 feet, and, 
significantly enough, rhe maximum thickness was encountered at the outlet of 
the Drang Valiev, through which the ice had bowed off the Tosh Maidan plateau. 
The maps show that these boulder fans extend for several miles along the foot 
of the range, and it is therefore obvious that the ice also occupied the smaller slope 
valleys, each of which contributed to the formation of fans. 

The length of these Tosh Maid an glaciers can be approximately reconstructed 
from the extent of the clay and boulder moraines. (See pi. LV.) These moraines 
were presumably formed in the neighborhood of the present valley outlets, which 
must have bordered on the Karcwa Lake. Icc tongues could not have extended 
much beyond this zone on account of rhe steep gradient and the shallowness of 
the lake. Hence the distance between these valley outlets and the upper firn 
region marks the approximate length of the glaciers, which was 7 to 8 miles. A 
much more poweriu! ice stream, however, must have flowed off through tile head¬ 
waters of the Sokhnagh Valley, which has its outlet at Zugu Kharvan, This 
valley was studied only in its upper portion, where the trough succession is espe¬ 
cially evident at C'hinamarg (pi. XVII, t). The wide trough remnant can be fol¬ 
lowed downstream to the vicinity of Kadalbal (fig. Ho), where the river leaves 
the Tosh Mai dan to flow- in a gorge, 1,000 feet deep, to the valley basin. The great 
thickness of the boulder gravels (300 feet in the lower valley tract) is sufficient indi¬ 
cation of the existence of a powerful glacier, which built this ourwash fan into 
the estuary of the Karewa Lake. ’The total length of this ice tongue must have 
been 15 miles. 

The relationship of the gbeiofluvial ourwash grave!, derived from this Sokh- 
nagh Glacier, to the Karewa beds is clearly exposed in the valley outlet at Zugu 
Kharyan (pi. XVI II, 3). The funnel-shaped outlet is here filled w r ith an alter¬ 
nating series of lake beds and gravels, the total thickness of which amounts to some 
320 feet. This series is composed from the bottom up of Lower Karewa clays, 
boulder gravels, and Upper Karewa beds. liouIder gravel is prominently seen on the 
higher slopes (fig. Wi), where it underlies terrace 1. These outcrops lie 270 feet above 
the present stream bed and can be followed away out into the basin, downstream 
for a distance of j miles. Here the gravel gradually diminishes in thickness from 50 
to 10 feet, with the boulders getting smaller and more rounded coward the basin. 

On the right bank, near the bridge at Raiyar Tech, it can be seen that the 
houlders are embedded in brown clay, w'hich is slowly replaced downstream by a 
pure gravel whose tiuviatile origin cannot be doubted. Evidently the clay matrix 
in which the subangular boulders rest must in some way have been connected with 
the accumulation of the coarse debris. This debris consists of granite, slate, 
amphibolite, and trap, all of w'hich compose the region drained by the Sokhnagh 
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River. Some of the boulders are 20 feet in diameter and display striated facets. 
Generally, however, they are water-worn. The percentage of faceted boulders 
increases gradually upstream, and so does the thickness of the clay matrix* In 
fact, it seems that this deposit gains rapidly as the trough remnant of the second 
glacier is approached. A mile upstream from the bridge this formation composes 
the higher forested slopes, and its thickness here exceeds 200 feet. Jt is evident 
that such a peculiar sediment, in which both faceted and water-worn boulders 
appear in a clay matrix, cart have originated only at a time of strong valley glacia¬ 
tion. ‘I he Sokhnagh Glacier presumably terminated here in an estuary of the lake 
and dumped morainic debris and day into it. In such a process clay must have 
been washed out first, and it presumably was kept in suspension for some time 
while the river continued to transport debris off the ice front. After some time 
clay precipitated upon the boulder gravel, and this may have occurred repeatedly, 
until the glacier finally retreated so far upstream that its waters were unable to 
transport debris down to the lake. At this stage boulder gravel accumulated in 
the middle valley tract, and it is this formation which is always encountered in a 
high grave! terrace below which lie the moraines of the third glaciation. The 
boulder gravel, therefore, is a kind- of lacustrine glacial out wash deposited during a 
phase of maximum glaciation. Ir is analogous and homotaxtol with the second 
glacial mirwash of the Sind \ alley described by Paterson. Thar this phase followed 
upon the formation of the Lower Karewa beds is clearly proved by the super¬ 
position of boulder gravel upon folded Karewa lake clays. The lowest outcrop 
along the river, at the bridge, exposes this un con form able contact of the two 
formations (pi. XV]II, 4). The extraordinary' increase in thickness of these Incus- 
trine gravels at the valley outlet supports our contention as to the accumulating 
effect of a stagnating glacier upon the sedimentation of a Jake estuary. 

Staqi 

The next stage of deglaciation is recorded in (1) deposition of Upper Karewa 
beds, (2) erosion, and (3) the formation of terrace t. 

1. I pper Karewa yellow silt and loam lie on the boulder gravel, the fan struc¬ 
ture of which is veiled by a 40-foot layer of soft sediments (fig. $ j, below Ti). This 
makes for inclined, even surfaces which are so characteristic for all valley outlets 
of 1 his foothill region. Pine forests carpet these even relief forms, the former inter¬ 
rupted only by maize fields or forest meadows. I low much of this 40 feet of silt 
actually belongs to the Upper Karewa beds or to a younger soil is difficult to tell. 
Individual profiles usually show a stratified and shell-bearing brown or yellow 
loamy silt, overlain by 4 to 7 feet of dark stained soil. The soil presumably belongs 
to what we have previously called postglacial loess, because ir begins here, as 
everywhere else, with a 2- to 3-foot band of carbonaceous clay, charged with 
pollen. The underlying silt is slightly lighter in color than the clay matrix of the 
boulder gravel, hut in places they are difficult to distinguish from one another 
This silt apparently represents the late ioessic phase of Upper Karewa time. It 
may well have been laid down during the retreat phase of the ice. Being of lacus- 
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trine origin, this silt increases toward tile valley basin, in contrast to the under¬ 
lying boulder gravel, which diminishes in ihickness. This behavior illuminates 
the difference in origin between the glacial and interglacial lake deposits. 

2. The Upper Karewa clay mantle is greatly dissected, as can be seen from 
the map. On the left bank of the Sokhnagh River its surface is at 7,600 feet, 
and a steep slope leads from it about 60 feet downward to I'i. 1 his is really a ledge 
developed on resistant boulder gravel from which the Upper Karewa beds were 
stripped off. At first sight it seems as if differential slope erosion rather than river 
action had formed this ledge. On the other hand, there is good reason to believe 
that at one time this ledge was part of an old valley door, shortly before the next 
great slope was formed, and it is I his slope which represents the erosion period 
of second interglacial time. This contention is supported by the fact that an upper 
terrace (Ti) ts uniformly present even in regions where the Upper Karewa beds 
are missing, as along the Sind and Jhehun rivers. 

3. If terrace 1 represents an old valley floor, it is evident that the Karewa Lake 
must have previously been drained off. This event presumably took place at the 
beginning of this second interglacial period, when the valley glaciers had retreated 
to the upper valley tracts. The thinness of the Upper Karewa beds in this region 
suggests that the lake had shrunk considerably ever since the narrowing of the 
basin (through previous folding) had taken place. Hence, the snow waters of the 
retreat stage during the second glaciation in this region may have flowed into dry 
lake beds, and it is to their action that we assign this relief making of post- 
Karo wa time. 

Relow this terrace 1 there is a prominent slope, 90 feet high (tig, 81 and pi. 
XVIII, 4, below Ti), against which rest lateral moraines and corresponding glaeio- 
fluvial gravel of the third glaciation. From the depth of the entrenched valley 
we may conclude that this represents the first great erosion of post-Karewa time. 
This, however, does not mean that the time required for the first dissection was 
necessarily very long, for obviously I he Karewa clays make for easy denudation. 
This can at present be observed in all gullies where Upper or Lower Karev.'a beds 
are subject to erosion. One generally tends to overestimate the time required tor 
relief making in unconsolidated formations. From my own observations 1 know 
that gullies 60 feet deep have been cut within a period of 10 years into postglacial 
valley fills at the foot of the Rocky Mountains in Colorado, As the ancient valley 
floor presented a wide flood plain at the time of the third icc advance, the stream 
must then have already entered a stage of lateral erosion or beginning maturity. 
This fact and the absence of an interglacial gravel fill speak for structural rather 
than climatic control of this erosion. For we must recall that this long interglacial 
stage was a period of decreased rainfall during which river action could not have 
been brought about by the general uplift which the Himalayan and Fir Panial 
regions witnessed in this period. Evidence for this movement has already been 
presented and will he discussed once more in the following pages. 

Upstream from the valley outlet this prominent slope continues for many 
miles. The wide glacial trough of the second Sokhnagh Glacier, su far as it can 
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still be recognized, is deeply incised, and in this new valley are encountered the 
lateral moraines of the third glacier (pi. XVII, 2). These relations were clearly 
observed in the Tosh Maid an region. The picture of the morainic amphitheater 
(fig. 80) shows that the ground-moraine filling was dissected before the third glacial 
advance took place. The height of the slope against which the third moraines 
rest ranges from 90 to 200 feet, but it must in reality be much greater, because the 
thick moraine filling conceals the true depth of the interglacial valleys. Obviously 
these valleys were completely free from ice for a long period of time, and as they 
continue away back to the watershed range, it is clear also that the second glaciers 
had at that time retreated to the cirque or firn region. In other words, the second 
interglacial period was a time of complete deglaciation—a conclusion which is in 
full accord with our contention that this stage was one of long duration. 

Third Glaciation 

Although the records of the third glacial stage are in some respects fuller 
than those of the second ice advance, it should be noted that the glaciation was 
less strong. Its characteristics in this region are smaller and thinner moraines, 
well-developed trough valleys, and terminal moraines lying in well-advanced posi¬ 
tion in or beyond valley outlets (fig. 81, pi. XVIII, 2, 3). 

Beginning with Tosh Maidan and the elevated tract along the watershed, two 
features are of special importance. One is the clear differentiation of smaller 
individual glaciated valleys with lateral moraines, and the other is the restriction 
which this glaciation experienced in relation to the watershed boundary of the Pir 
Panjal. Figure 80 shows that these glaciers originated in cirques which lie near 
the pass region formed by dissected trough remnants of previous glaciers. At 
Basam Gali, for instance, a cirque is found some 400 feet below the divide, and from 
this point a lateral moraine can be followed downward to the main plateau level 
(pi. XVIII, 1). This feature is repeated many times all along the watershed wher¬ 
ever troughs of the second glaciers were preserved. This we take to indicate that 
the divide was dissected (by uplift) prior to the third advance and that subsequent 
glaciation was not sufficiently strong to overcome this obstacle and to develop 
glaciers transgressing the divide. This glacial overflow, as has previously been 
pointed out, was typical of the second glaciation around Tosh Maidan, which at 
that stage acted like a bowl in which ice accumulated to the brim. Overflow 
occurred here only toward the Kashmir Basin, but then the exit was gained by 
means of preexisting valleys. 

Such glacial advance on the slope took place in the Drang and Sokhnagh 
valleys. In the Drang Valley lateral moraines are visible above the forest rest 
house near Drang. From this place they can be followed downstream along the 
incised valley north of the village to a point 200 yards beyond the place where the 
road from Hatbar crosses the stream bed (pi. XVIII, 2). Here lies a terminal 
moraine (at 6,850 feet) some 30 feet high, with a dissected glaciofluvial fan spread 
in front of it. A few furlongs farther on there is another accumulation of large 
angular boulders, some of which show unmistakable facets and striation. This 
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moraine is less distinctly preserved, but it presumably marks another stagnation 
of the same valley glacier. As has already been pointed out, these moraines are 
younger than the Upper Karewa beds and younger also than the valley-making 
period which succeeded the emptying of the lake basin. T his explains why the 
moraines follow the drainage lines faithfully, just as on Tosh Maidan. Another 
one is found i mile north at Shungilpur at 6,700 feet (not indicated on pi. LV). Its 
relation to the boulder fan is again signified by the incised position of the morainic 
valley. Above Khag large heaps of boulder moraine are encountered in the 
forested region at 6,800 feet. I hese look like kames or eskers, but as they are 
greatly weathered and have been destroyed by repeated river floods, it is hardly 
possible to recognize their origin. These elongated low boulder ridges lie at the 
very outlet of the Mangi Nar Valley—a position which might suggest that they 
belong to a terminal moraine dissected by younger streams. Such dissection is 
still going on, for the Mangi Nar River branches out into seven major channels, all 
of which flow across the boulder fan. This explains why the terminal moraine 
walls have been much better preserved three-quarters of a mile downstream, in 
the immediate vicinity of Khag. Here at 6,500 feet is an elongated ridge of 
boulders which is cut into by two stream channels. Traces of another moraine 
wall lie a quarter of a mile northeast of the village. This ridge has coarse outwash 
gravel emerging in the form of a gravel terrace which makes a thick gravel fill in the 
valley. Altogether, then, there are two, if not three, moraine ridges, and as in two 
of them the lobate shape of terminal-moraine walls can approximately be recon¬ 
structed, we take these to represent two stages of glacial stagnation. The higher 
one obviously is a retreat stage of the same glacier. This feature is typical for the 
third glaciation and is described above from the Himalayan slope in the Sind Valley 
near Gund. 

More prominent still are the moraines in the outlet of the Sokhnagh \ alley 
(fig. 81 and pi. XVIII, 3). Almost 1 mile north of the bridge the road crosses a 
long curved boulder hillock which is composed of large and small angular blocks. 
A similar wall, transversely situated to the valley, is found half a mile upstream. 
This suggests again at least two moraine walls, both of which lie at 7,200 feet. 
Their position in the valley below the Karewa surface proves that the third 
Sokhnagh Glacier advanced into a relief previously cut into lake beds. In 
comparison with the Tosh Maidan the moraines of the third Sokhnagh Glacier are 
much thicker and more widely distributed. No doubt this is due to the wide funnel 
shape of the valley outlet which promoted the formation of a glacier lobe, as the 
shape of the two moraine walls suggests. I hat these were preserved only on the 
left bank is not surprising, as the river still swings to the right, a tendency which 
it must have developed in the third interglacial stage, when terrace 3 was cut as a 
wide plain into the moraines. On the left bank, below Rangazabal, a lateral- 
moraine wall is found. It stands out as a conspicuous ridge, some 50 feet high, and 
was followed upstream as far as the first sharp bend of the river. Here also appears 
the corresponding moraine on the right bank. The distance from the inner slopes 
of these lateral moraines across the valley is about 1,200 feet, and this figure ma\ 
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indicate the width of the third Sokhnagh Glacier before it spread out in lobate 
fashion. The lobe itself may have been three-quarters of a mile wide and was pre¬ 
sumably thin, as the moraine walls rarely stand 80 feet above terrace 2, which was 
cut into outwash gravels of this glaciation. These outwash gravels are extremely 
coarse and might at first be taken for morainic debris, especially as their matrix is 
fine-grained. No clear contact between gravel and moraine was seen, but the 
moraine rises in knoblike masses and broken ridges above the terrace ledge, whereby 
the glacial topography is set in contrast to the fluvial terrace. 

Terrace 2 (fig. 82) is of aggradational origin and developed directly out of 
redeposition of morainic debris of the third glacier. This is indicated by (1) the 
gradual merging with lateral moraines, (2) the content of subangular faceted 
boulders derived from the third moraines, and (3) the absence of a distinctive 
erosional slope against the moraines. The gravel is of great thickness, as the 
erosional slope below terrace 2 is 40 feet high, exposing throughout a very coarse 
sediment. This terrace gravel can easily be distinguished from the older Karewa 


U.K. 



Figure 82. —Cross section through right slope of Sokhnagh Valley opposite Zugu. 
Tij Ti, etc., terraces; L.K., Lower Karewa beds; Gn, second glacial gravels; U.K,, 
Upper Karewa beds* 


gravel by its gray coloring and lack of clay matrix. From the younger gravel of 
terrace 4[it is differentiated by its greater thickness and content of large subangular 
boulders. It is a glaciofluvial deposit succeeding the maximum advance of the third 
glacier and filling the ever-widening river channel as the ice retreated upstream. 
This explains the wealth of coarse boulders derived from both lateral and ground 
moraines, and it accounts also for the greater thickness as compared with the 
thinner gravels of the fourth glaciers, which were much shorter. This second ter¬ 
race can be followed from a point above the bridge down to Waragam, a distance of 
4 miles, and on its way it follows the river faithfully, gradually becoming less coarse 
and thinner. No boulders were observed half a mile beyond the hypothetical 
glacier snout at Zugu Kharyan. Very striking is the fact that the level of terrace 2 
is inclined as against the present stream bed. This feature is discussed in the 
chapter on terrace tilting, and therefore no further mention of it will be given here. 

Of great interest is the appearance of a gravel terrace in the valleys of Tosh 
Maidan. It is incised into ground moraines (GM2, fig. 83) and in places shows a 
gravel fill which itself is entrenched by channels containing moraines of the fourth 
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glaciers. Large erratic blocks weather out from the terrace and may have been 
dropped by the glacier on its retreat to the watershed. Obviously, then, t is gra\ e 
is somewhat younger than the terrace gravel in the valley outlet, and one might 
feel inclined to consider it as an interglacial rather than a glacial deposit. How¬ 
ever, we reason that the glacier had not yet fully retreated to the cirque region 
because of the lasting deposition of glaciofluvial sediment prior to the erosion by 
which the following interglacial stage was recorded. Glaciers must still have 
existed at that time, and complete deglaciation, marking the beginning of t e t lr 
interglacial stage, may have followed shortly after. 

Third Interglacial Stage 

That the valley glaciers had completely retreated is indicated by the dissection 
of the third valley troughs on Tosh Maidan, which allowed the fourth glaciers to 
advance in narrow, steeply entrenched channels (fig. 83). Here t e t lr eg acia 
tion was recorded by erosion and the formation of a degradational terrace (3). 0 

deposits of third interglacial age were observed on the slope. It is possible that 



F.core 83.—Sketch of Tosh Maidan panorama. GMi. GMi, etc., ground moraines; Gi, G 3 , G 4 , glacial troughs; 
Tin, terrace. 


they existed and were removed by erosion, but if so one would expect to find some 
sort of depositional record in the basin. Such records are missing, and hence we 
believe that during this stage the range was again passing through a phase of un¬ 
checked erosion. This term should remind one of the possibility that the incentive 
for erosion-namely, uplift-had always been there, but that stream action was 
i- hpcl-erl by glaciations which were the intervals in a mote or less continuous process 

of erosion and rejuvenation, t t , * * 

Terrace ? —On Tosh Maidan terrace 3 can be identified only at places where it 

is found cut" into the ground-moraine filling of the third glacial troughs (tig, 83), 
Such a terrace remnant was observed i furlong upstream fromiP. r 10 > 2I ° fe ^ about 
1 mile southwest of the watch tower on the Drang road (pi. X\ III, 2). Unque - 
tionably, this is the wider of the two terraces present, and seen from a vantage 
point it stands out conspicuously as a flat bench incised by streamlets. These 
have been entrenched by valleys 40 feet deep, and in them we encounter younger 
morainic debris and occasionally also terminal moraines belonging to the last 
glaciation and to late glacial retreat stages. The terrace is cut back into the ground 
moraines of the second glaciers, as also into the lateral moraines of the third glaciers, 
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but no opportunity presented itself to study the relationship between it and the 
higher gravel terrace (Tz). It is, however, evident that the lower terrace succeeded 
the third glacial advance and that it originated at a time when rivulets flowed down 
valleys choked with morainic deposits. These interglacial streams apparently did 
not dissect the moraine filling, but they eroded laterally, until a new incentive for 
rejuvenation was given. It is possible that this lateral erosion resulted from a tem¬ 
porary crustal stability, as observations on the lower valley portion indicate. 

Again the gorgelike character of the middle course forbids the reconnaissance 
of terrace remnants, but above Ingu a wide terrace can be seen along both sides of 
the river. It is the third terrace from the top and, as on Tosh Maidan, the widest. 
The slope is either cut into the lateral moraines of the third Sokhnagh Glacier or 
into the corresponding glaciofluvial gravel. Its level lies 140 feet above the stream 
bed and is somewhat uneven, owing to a loam cover in which rain wash and smaller 
tributaries have cut a slight relief (fig. 81). The terrace loam is of brown and 
yellowish color and consists of fine silt with superficial pebble accumulation. The 
pebbles may easily be derived from gravel washed down from higher slopes and 
therefore do not necessarily indicate a river drift contemporaneous with the loam. 
This deposit somewhat resembles the loessic silt found in similar or younger terraces 
of the Jhelum River. It may be a fluvial deposit that was spread over the terrace 
when the stream meandered across the wide valley floor. 

Farther downstream, terrace 3 can be followed for many miles into the valley 
basin as far as Zugu Kharyan, where it is cut into a low ridge made of slightly 
cemented gravel. As the gravel is overlain by 10 feet of Upper Karewa clay we 
must assign it to the Karewa gravel, which permits us to date the terrace here as 
post-Karewa. From the absence of the second terrace gravel we conclude that the 
terrace in question is T3. 

The regional occurrence and uniform characteristics of T3, both in the Tosh 
Maidan region and in the lower valley, indicate that the river was graded in these 
areas. What happened in the intermediate region, where the stream broke through 
the range, is difficult to tell owing to lack of observations. We presume that it had 
reached a gradient sufficiently small to prevent vertical erosion in the lower tracts. 
In other w-ords, the formation of this terrace required relatively stable conditions, 
such as might have resulted both from crustal quiescence and from the weakness of 
interglacial stream action. These considerations argue in favor of the contention 
mentioned above, that it was the stability of gradient rather than the nature of the 
valley fill which led to lateral erosion and terrace formation. 

This phase apparently was followed by vigorous rejuvenation of the relief 
to which the prominent slope below T3 testifies (figs. 81, 82). At Zugu Kharyan 
this slope is 105 feet high, and on Tosh Maidan it is 30 to 40 feet. The headwaters 
evidently resumed the entrenchment of former periods before the last ice advance 
occurred. 

Fourth Glaciation 

In comparison with the preceding two ice advances the last Pleistocene glacia¬ 
tion was the least significant, but its records are clearly visible in some major 
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valleys. Where these had been glaciated both terminal and lateral moraines are 
present, and in the nonglaciated lower valley tracts a terrace is found (T 4 ) which to 
all appearances belongs to this stage. The main characteristics of this last glacia¬ 
tion were (i) narrow and short valley glaciers which did not reach below the levels 
now at 9,000 feet, and (2) restriction of such glacier formation to the headwaters 
of the Sokhnagh River and its upper valley portion. 

In addition, we observe that there are no sure traces of this glaciation either 
in the Drang Valley or in the foothills near Drang and Khag. This negative 
evidence is corroborated by the fact that small cirques were found on the Tosh 
Maidan side of the pass valleys, and from these cirques small ice tongues originated, 
which followed the present headwater drainage to the main overflow in the south¬ 
east corner of the plateau (pis. XVI, XVII, 4; % 80). In other words, a reversal 
of ice flow had taken place; glaciation was in many localities not sufficiently strong 
to overflow or break through the pass valleys leading to the Kashmir Basm. 1 his 
situation (fig. 84) is easily understood if one takes into 
account the weakness of the glaciation and the dissection 
of the Tosh Maidan relief in the preceding stage, following 
the terrace formation. At this time a watershed between 
the plateau remnant and the Kashmir slope had formed 
which not even the Drang River could transgress. 

Drainage that had previously flowed off this side was 
diverted toward the Sokhnagh River, and when the new 
firn accumulated, it formed cirques on the inside of the 
glacial “bowl" at the head of the newly formed valleys. 

This reversal of ice flow repeated on a smaller scale what 
had previously happened with the third glaciers along the 
watershed range and, as in that case, it was brought 
about both by previous relief making and by a smaller supply of ice. This phe¬ 
nomenon is in itself an indication of the lesser degree of glaciation, but in addition 

there are other proofs. 

In the upper portions of the headwater streams one encounters low ridges, 
made of block moraine, through which the rivulets break. They lie 30 or 40 feet 
below the level of the lower terrace (T3). According to their shape we can differ¬ 
entiate humps of morainic debris which are transversely located and others which 
tend to follow the river course. The former are evidently terminal moraines 
deposited during a late retreat phase of the last glaciers. In view of their high 
altitude (12,500 feet) and their position in front of the wide cirque basin ot Naram 
Sar (fig 80), and considering also that lateral moraines continue much farther 
downstream, 1 we assign them to a post-Pleistocene or subrecent ice advance. T he 
fact that lateral moraines may be encountered for many miles along the slopes of 
the major headwater valley down to a level of about 9,500 feet makes us suspect 
the existence of a lower terminal moraine. This apparently is found half a mile 
north of Kadalbal, on the edge of Tosh Maidan, where the river begins its fall 
through the Zugu Kharyan forest (fig. 80). Here the narrow outlet is choked 


Kashmir Valley slope 



Figure 84* —Reversal of ice 
flow on Kashmir side of Tosh 
Maidan. Gj, third glacier; G4, 
fourth glacier. 
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witli boulders,: as if a small glacier hud hatted, dropping its load into the steep 
valley below. No information is available as to the existence of other moraines 
from this glacier further downstream, and hence we cannot he too certain of the 
position of the fourth terminal moraine near KadalbaL This outlet of Tosh Maid an, 
however, must have at one time caused a halt in the movement of the fourth 
glacier, because even now it marks a sharp nick in the valley gradient. The alti¬ 
tude of this place is 9,300 feet, or 2,400 feet above the third terminal moraine near 
Zugu Kharyan. If this position is accepted one may well say that the fourth 
Sokhnagh Glacier was very much shorter than the third, a conclusion which is 
wholly in accord with what has previously been stared in regard to the weakness 
of the fourth glaciation. 

Terrace formation .—The nature of the fourth terrace in the valley outlet at 
Zugu Kharyan supports this contention. Its composition reveals a greater uni¬ 
formity of" pebbles derived from crystalline and igneous rocks of the headwater 
region. In addition, there are no angular boulders, such as occur in Tj, and the 
pebbles are water-worn and well sorted. Although direct derivation from the fourth 
moraines cannot be proved, it is nevertheless highly probable that this terrace 
gravel signifies a period of intense out wash, following the dissection of Tf, The 
gravel is banked up against the slope, and the terrace level lies 40 feer above the 
stream bed. This filling of the third interglacial valley floor with fourth glacio- 
fluvial out wash is, as will be shown later, a phenomenon common to all the valleys. 
Like the previous terraces, this level can be followed downstream to Waragam and 
farther toward Buna. I lere, as on T3, a thin cover of silty loam is encountered, 
whose origin is discussed farther on. 

Below this terrace are preserved remnants of a flood plain, which lies 10 feet 
above the stream bed. In view of the incomplete preservation of this youngest 
boulder gravel, it is better to discuss its nature in the following section, in con¬ 
nection with the study of the terraces along the Viaha\ River, 

Valley Tracts or the VlSHAV asp Rimuiaaa Rivr.dS 

About 15 miles from the outlet of the Sokhnagh Valley, the Rimbiara and 
Vlshav rivers enter the Kashmir Valley. These streams drain the highest region 
of rhe Pir Panjal, in which glaciation is still relatively strong. The western tribu¬ 
tary of the Vishav, called Haraeni Nar, has its source at the snout of a small valley 
glacier below the Rudil Pass, and some of its tributaries arc derived from similar 
sources. The major branch of the Vishav, called Zaji Nar, was not visited, and in 
the Rimbiara Valley observations did not extend much above the village of Mura- 
pur. Hence the following discussion of glacial records is based on observations 
made in the lower valley portions and also along the entire length of the Harseni 
Valley, 

in view of the completeness of Pleistocene records in this area, it seems 
advisable to defer the description of the region intermediate between the Tosh 
Mai dan and Rimbiara rivers to the end of this section. This procedure will allow 
better interpretation of that intermediate tract in which observations are far less 
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complete. The clearest understanding of the glacial history of this region can be 
gained from a description of the V'ishav Valley and its major tributary* rhe Harsem 

Nar. 

JtSO VliH AY VaU&TI 

The common approach to the beautiful alpine Harsem Valley is by way of the 
Tsurugul Pass ',.9,407 feet), which is situated on the divide between the Rimbiara 
and Vishav drainage systems (fig. St), brom this pass the view opens toward mag¬ 
nificent scenery (pi. XIX, i). The undulating yet steeply sloping relief in the Sore- 
ground, on which pa relies of pine forest grow, is made of boulder moraine (CM a) from 
which large erratic blocks have weathered out. Above the incision of the stream 
there becomes visible a terrace remnant (T, pi. XfX, 1) which is found in, a trough 
(GV) whose light-gray fan-covered slopes contrast with the darker bedrock of 
the higher valley flanks. Spurs leading toward these flanks are faceted (Gi), 
and the rock is here striated. Above these remnants of a glaciated valley there is 
a visible Battening of the relief, and a planed surface forms part of the watershed 
range some 4,500 feet above the valley bottom. This elevated planed surface 
is part of the preglacial relief of the Pir Panjal and calls to mind the topography 
above Tosh Maidan. Here, as there, we may well expect to find a thin mantle of 
ground moraine on this highest level, but this was not investigated. Tn order to 
gain a chronologic picture of the relationships between these relief units it is best 
to begin with this preglacial surface. 

Second Hnrseni Glacier —The planed level is surmounted by the watershed 
range, in which lie several n£ve fields and glacierets (pi. XV, 3), Below it appear 
two remarkable features-namely, hanging valleys and a nick of the slope profile. 
The nick has previously been analyzed as a slope of the first interglacial valley. As 
to hanging valleys (pi. XIX, 1, HV), it may be seen that rheir level (t3,000 f«t) 
approximates that of the upper limit of the trough remnant (Gi) found above the 
fan-covered slopes. Apparently both features are related to each other. Hie 
"trough shoulder" reaches up to rhe points where rhe wide hanging valleys enter 
the main valley. These valleys take their origin from wide cirques whose level 
is commonly found at 13 J 0 » ™ feet, as a study of topographic sheet 43 X/IO 

will prove Inasmuch as this cirque level is so uniform* its origin may date back 
to a rime when the headwaters of the tributaries were cutting back toward the range 
at an approximately even level. This doubtless was the same period wh.eh saw 
the dissection of the preglacial relief, for otherwise it would be difficult to aplam 
the sharply dissected slopes between the top level and the hanging valley. It is 
u, the drainage of the first interglacial period that we ascribe this headward erosion. 
Consequently cirques, hanging valleys, and highest trough remnant all belong to 
one and the'same glaciation, which was the second from the top, or the first true 

valley glaciation of the Pir Panjal. . 

Although little was preserved of the major trough of the second Harsem 
Glacier but faceted spurs and striated bedrock, there is soil suftcent indftatun 
left for the rccotrnition of a very wide trough. Such a trough may be seen m a side 
valley opposite Shahkut (pi, XIX, a, Ci) where its U shape contrasts remarkably 
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with the planed level of the preglacial relief above (PG), The width of these 
valleys is in itself proof for the preceding dissection of the mature relief, and, 
on the other hand, it permits us to visualize the intensity of the second glaciation! 
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l igure 85.—General map of Haraeni and upper Vlshav valleys* 

downstream one proceeds, the more morainic debris is encoun 
tered This d6bns rests against the striated flanks of the trough G2 and attains 
a thickness m excess of 400 feet. The clay content indicates a ground moraine, 
part of which was denuded m subsequent periods. It becomes progressively 
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charged with boulders, until i mile southeast of Tsurugul Pass the first signs of 
fluvial action appear. The boulders are mixed with rounded pebbles and gravel 
covered with yellow clay resembling the Upper Karewa clay. The clay lies at an 
altitude of 9,100 feet, or 600 feet above the valley floor. At the same time the 
relief becomes more even and undulating (pi. I, 3), characteristic of the Karewa 
slope as described from the Sokhnagh outlet near Zugu Kharyan. In fact, as one 
comes on the forest path to Sedau it seems as if the valley outlet had already been 
reached, but in reality it is still over 2 miles away. This impression is given by the 
termination of the higher valley trough at the slope of the mountain front and also 
by the continuation of the lower valley toward the Kashmir Basin (fig. 85). The 
deeper significance of this feature is revealed on page 150. At Shahkut too, along 
the left valley flank near Lazgasan, it is easy to follow the process of progressive 
water wear of the morainic debris. The boulder gravel under the Karewa cover is 
over ioo feet thick and is rolled all over the slope down to the next terrace. The 
distance from the true moraine to this point is i l A miles, and here the ground 
moraine of the second glacier is transformed into a thick glaciofluvial fan which 
lies 500 feet above the valley bottom. 

An exposure of varved clay lies directly on ground moraine due south of the 
pass below the path to Sedau. Only a few feet of varved day can be seen below 
the Upper Karewa clay, but this is sufficient indication of the temporary ponding of 
waters in the old valley outlet during the second glaciation. Indeed, if the clay 
on top of the boulder gravel is really Upper Karewa, it follows that this region 
was once an estuary of the Karewa Lake into which the second glacier dumped 
its debris. Morphologically the relation between the second trough valley and 
Karewa beds is well expressed in plate XIX, 3, where the redeposited ground 
moraine (GM2) can be projected into the more distant second trough (G2). 

Analogously to the situation at Zugu the boulder gravel forms a huge outwash 
apron in front of the second moraines. Instantly the question arises, what position 
does this gravel occupy in relation to the Karewa Lake beds? 

The Karewa gravel, forming a glaciofluvial fan above Sedau, is well exposed 
on the left bank of the stream and can be followed for more than 4 miles, from the 
hill slope of Sedauthur toward Bishnagar. At Sedauthur it lies at 7,500 feet and 
is 85 feet thick; at Bishnagar its thickness has decreased by 20 feet. Simultaneously 
a decrease in coarseness was observed. At the outlet near Sedau boulders average 
3 to 4 feet in diameter (some of them are 7 feet) and all are subangular, their 
striated facets being slightly rounded by stream action. As at Zugu, the gravel 
is ocher-colored and mixed with brown sand, and the boulders are stained and rather 
weathered in contrast to the fresher appearance of the younger terrace gravel. 
That this fluvioglacial outwash fan underlies the entire tract between the Rimbiara 
and Vishav rivers is proved by the appearance of boulder gravel in all valleys and 
deeper ravines in which the overlying loam and silt have been removed (fig. 86). 

The relation of this outwash to the Lower Karewa beds is indicated in figures 
86 and 87, in which the unconformity is clearly revealed. Downstream the Lower 
Karewas gradually dip below the stream bed, so that the gravels replace the older 



Fioujle 87. —Cross section through left slope of Vis ha v River below Sedauthur. 
U.IC, Upper Karewas; Ti* Ttl* etc,, terraces; TMj, terminal moraine of third 
glacier; L,K*, Lower Karcwas. 
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lake beds. At the same time the Upper Karewa silt gains in thickness until it 
finally covers the records of earlier periods. 

The survey of the left valley dope near Sedau revealed the presence of a higher 
boulder grave], which is separated from the lower by a sheer of brown loamy silt 
(fig, #7) . The upper gravel has a few feet of loam on top and lies 76 feet above the 
major nurwash fan. Its thickness is 30 feet, from which we compute that the 
intermediate brown silt is 46 feet thick. This top gravel also is of glacial origin, 
as a few faceted boulders indicate, but its components arc more water-worn than 
those of the underlying major gravel. The intermediate loamy silt must he 
assigned to a preceding stage during which no morainic out wash was accumulated. 
This can he explained only by lack of glaciation, owing to extensive shrinkage of 
the ice, when finer silt and clay were washed out of the ground moraines above 
Sedan. Considering this, the top gravel can only represent a new ice advance, but 
the rolled condition of its components suggests that the morainic out wash had 
longer stream transport and hence its terminus must have lain farther upstream 
than that of the preceding major glacier. In other words, the ice, after having 
retreated for some time, advanced once more and superimposed a second and less 
significant out wash fan above the intermediate loessic loam. The following dis¬ 
cussion of the records left by the second interglacial stage shows thar this last ice 
advance was a subphase of the major second glaciation. 

Second interglacial stage.—The period of erosion that followed the second ice 
advance becomes manifest not only in the trenching of the lower slope region above 
Sedan, but in that of the higher valley tract as well. The wide trough which the 
glacier had left in the upper Harseni \ alley was dissected (pi. XIX, 1), bans 
were formed at the outlets of tributaries, and headward erosion gradually cut 
back into the hanging valleys; in this process waterfalls may have had a share. 
The sharp nick in the valley slope, below the trough of the second glaciation, is 
visible only where there is no cover of lan detritus. \ he fan merges with a younger 
moraine filling Kit), which we assign to the third glaciation. Inbutanes were 
deeply cut into the vallev walls, forming gorges that terminate at the upper limit 
of fans, as rhev should if the major valley had not yet reached its present depth. 
This makes for a distinct nick in the longitudinal profile of the tributaries, coin¬ 
ciding with the upper border of the third trough. 

Farther downstream, interglacial erosion resulted in an effective removal of the 
older ground-moraine filling (GM* in pi. XiX, 3)* Here it is possible to estimate 
approximately the amount of vertical cutting from a comparison of levels between 
the valJev floor of the third glacier and the upper limit of the ground moraine. 
This difference amounts to 65o feet. Below the Tsurugul Pass ground moraine is 
blanketed with brown loamy silt. This formation resembles m all respects the 
Upper Karewa silt, yet no good exposures were found in which stratification was 
dearly visible. For this reason it is impossible to say whether this deposit belongs 
to the early fresh-water stage of Upper Karewa time or to the later loessic stage. 
The glacial-lake deposit, mentioned above, unquestionably underlies this loam, and 
its formation might therefore have taken place during the temporary retreat of 
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tlie ice. The overlying loam might then be correlated with the deposit that covers 
the top gravel near Sed&a. 

Previously attention was drawn to the morphologic division of this region 
into a higher and a lower valley outlet (fig. 85). The higher outlet is made by rhe 
termination of' the higher valley, chiefly of the second glacial trough, at the slope 
of the range; the lower one marks the terminus of a younger valley extension in 
which the third glacier advanced toward the basin Into the Karewa relief. The 
rwo outlets are a little mitre than 2 miles apart, and between their respective levels 
is a difference of lyoco feet* Whereas the glacial records of the second glacier 
terminate at the higher outlet, moraines of the third glacier extend 3 miles farther 
downstream in the younger valley extension. As the out wash apron of the second 
glacier begins at the higher level, it is not possible ro explain such relations by 
denudation of the older moraines. They reflect rather a difference in level which 
existed at the time of rhe rhircl glacial advance. Such differentiation of the slope 
relief can have occurred only after deposition of the Karena boulder gravel prior 
to the next glaciation. Strong erosion during the second interglacial stage created 
a sharply entrenched valley that extended into the Karewa formation (pL 1 , 2, 
and pi. XIX, 3). I his relief making doubtless required uplift <>f the range, to 
which the Karewa Jake beds responded by tilting of the boulder gravel (tig. 36 ). 
This uplift caused an extension of the mountain slope toward the Kashmir Valley 
(widening of the range through increasing amplitude of geantidmaj growth) and 
consequently extension of the valley. 'This phenomenon gives additional evidence 
for the great period of erosion which was deduced in the previous chapter from 
the relation of the third moraines to rhe Karewa relief. Hence ilm higher valley 
outlet existed prior to the interglacial uplift, but the lower one resulted from 
interglacial erosion. This explains why, contrary' to expectation, the moraines of 
the stronger second advance terminate higher than those of the third glacier, 

Terrace i: Here, as at Zugu Kharyan, this interglacial stage was recorded 
not only by deposition of loam and by strong erosion, bur by a terrace formation 
as well. This terrace (Tr, pi. XX, 1) is the topmost in a sequence of five terraces 
which give to the Tisha v Valley a singularly attractive appearance, in fact, it is 
here that rhe Pleistocene terrace system is developed to such perfection that we 
may well consider this a type locality for the entire Kashmir region (fig. 87 and 
pi. XX, 1). 

In the descent from the even level of the Upper Karewa beds (7,52c feet) to 
rhe \ ishav River, t mile south of Sedau, an upper terrace (Tl) is encountered, i6< 
feet below the Karewa surface. From figure 87 it can be seen that this terrace 
forms a ledge, some 12 feet above the outcrop of the major boulder gravel. It is 
cut backward into Upper Karewa loam and bears an undulating relief, which is 
the result of younger surface drainage. Its true character is more clearly revealed 
on the righi bank nt the river, as plate XX, 1, shows. T.oeullv its surface is cov¬ 
ered with thin patches of gravet, bur more commonly it is devoid of any deposits. 
Its origin dates back to a period of wide lateral planation following the drainage of 
the Kashmir bake and prior to the entrenchmem of the river. Quite obviously 
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this uppermost terrace succeeded the latest ice advance of the second glaciation, 
as its relation to the top boulder gravel indicates. The interglacial stream mean¬ 
dered freely upon it and was not sufficiently strong to deepen its channel. This 
does not, however, afford any clue as to the length of time involved in the lateral 
erosion, because the river rhen, as now', was braided as soon as it had left the rocky 
gorge from which it debouched, and in addition it encountered no resistance on 
the soft Upper Karewa beds. 

The following phase of vertical erosion, on the other hand, must have required 
a longer effort, for not only is the slope beneath ol considerable depth, but the 
Karewa gravel must have formed a strong obstacle to the down-cutting process. 
This led to the formation of a very deep valley, 240 feet below Ti, which subse¬ 
quently was filled up again by glaciofluvial gravel of later stages {fig. S7). The 
photograph (pL XX, l) shows that terraces 2 and 3 are composed of boulder gravel, 
which in places reaches the very bottom of the stream bed (G3)- This illustrates 
dearly the effectiveness of the entrenchment that preceded the next ice advance. 

Third glacier. Terminal moraine: Along the forest path that leads from 
Sedan to the river ford below Kazauibal there is a peculiar moraine formation (fig, 
87, TM3), It lies between Ti and Tj, making a heap of large angular ami faceted 
blocks, 297 feet above the stream bed and no feet below Tt. The boulders are 
striated and rest in a sandy matrix. This moraine is banked up against bedrock 
ami has an irregular pitted surface. A corresponding deposit was found on the 
opposite valley slope, but none was seen in the lower valley tract, Its position at 
the valley outlet is singularly suggestive of remnants of a terminal moraine that 
escaped erosion. The remaining thickness is about 30 feet. Interesting also is 
the complete lack of rolled or stained boulders such as compose the overlying 
Karewa gravel, and although the blocks are weathered no traces of heavy pati na¬ 
tion could be seen on any of them. 

The peculiar position of this moraine on a slope high above U can he under¬ 
stood onlv jf one looks across the valley, where a broad terrace (Ti) is prominently 
displayed" This terrace is 15 feet below the bottom of the moraine and is developed 
on thick gray, coarsely stratified boulder gravel (pi. XX, i, G3). Ac the valley 
outlet this formation carries erratic blocks on its surface, one of which measures 
300 cubic feet. The appearance of ice-transported blocks at or a little above the 
terrace level Tj can only mean that a glacier advanced into the valley after the 
bulk of terrace gravel 2 had been deposited, furthermore, the absence uf large 
boulders below this region permits us to inter that this glacier had terminated here¬ 
abouts and that the boulder moraine, as well as the erratics, was dropped during a 
stage of ice stagnation. These considerations obviously support our view as to 
the existence of a terminal moraine between T1 and T3- 

Terrace 2; The association of boulder moraine wiih a terrace formation near 
Sedan suggests that both deposits are close!}' related to each other. 1 he slope 
exposure does not permit recognition of a clear contact, and therefore 11 t« an open 
question whether the moraine was superimposed on the terrace gravel or whether 
the gravel was banked up against ir. The occurrence of erratic blocks in the upper 
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layers of T3 on the corresponding slope would argue for superposition, as rhey 
could have been dropped only after the interglacial valley was tilled up with gravel. 
Under such conditions the moraine would belong to a glacier which advanced to 
the valley outlet after rending of the valley had taken place. 

The nature of this terrace gravel (G3) is such as to indicate rapid accumulation 
of glaciofluvial out wash. Its components are well rolled, but there are subangular 
and locally even faceteti boulders, which prove its relationship to an ice advance 
slightly older than that to which terminal moraine 3 belongs. Coarse gravels 
interchange with sandy layers, and the rapid change of facies signifies a fan, the 
total thickness of which amounts to nearly 200 feet. On the left bank this gravel 
overlies tilted Lower Karewa beds that dip 25 0 SE. Good exposures of this 
relation are found along the first river curve tpl. XX, 3) below T3. Farther down- 
stream it can be seen that rhe I-nwer Karewa lake beds are conformably overlain 
by tilted fan deposits whose brown color contrasts with the light gray of the 
gravels of the third glacier (pL XIV, 3). 

We assign this second terrace formation to the third glaciation on account of 
(i) its position in relation to ihe Upper Karewa gravel, (li its composition, and (3) 
its association with true morainic deposits. As indicated above, this glaciation 
apparently fluctuated. At first a major advance, of which no records are known, 
took place, hut the following retreat stage is documented by the glaciofluvial de¬ 
posits of G3. Afrer this aggradation, the glacier once more moved downward and 
left terminal moraines near Sedan, During the second retreat a new gravel sheet 
must have been added to the former fill, and it is to this late retreat stage that we 
can assign the formation of Ta. The third glacial gravel is thus of composite 
origin, yet on the whole it belongs to the third glaciation. This conception of a 
changing glacier front is fully in accord with rhe results gained from the discussion 
of the glacial records near Drang and Zugu, from which at least two, if not three, 
moraine ridges of the third glaciers were reported, in addition we must again 
refer to the analogous formation of a second terrace in the Sind and Lid da r valleys. 

Trough remnants in Harsent Valley; Upstream Tz can be followed beyond the 
wooden bridge ar Kazanibal and it is here that boulder moraine is again encoun¬ 
tered. Whether this represents a lateral moraine of the third glacier or a stage of 
glacial stagnation could not he decided. No observations were made in the gorge 
that leads into the Harseni Valley. One mite farther on, at Shahkut, there are two 
terraces, the upper of which is cut into Karewa clay rT i), while the lower forms flat 
remnants of terrace gravel (Ta). Below Tsurugul Pass the older ground moraine 
filling (pt. XIX, I, GMa) is dissected, and hence little is preserved of a trough valley 
such as might be expected from the other records. Yet on the right bank where the 
older moraines arc denuded it is possible to recognize a slope profile reminiscent of 
a trough. About z miles upstream a flat trough is incised into bedrock, and simul¬ 
taneously lateral moraines are encountered. Their position is 400 feet above the 
stream bed where they rest against ground moraine of the preceding glacier. 
Noteworthy is the fresh appearance of these boulder moraines, in contrast to the 
weathered condition of the second moraine. Their thickness is in excess of do feet 
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and decreases visibly the farther upstream one proceeds. In the narrow headwater 
region the trough form is more perfectly preserved than anywhere else (pi. XX, a). 
This is because the valley is incised in bedrock, and in the bleak-looking chasm 
striated walls, over 100 feet above the floor, bear witness to the third glacial action. 

A comparison of width between the upper and lower trough remnants shows 
the difference between the third and second glaciations (pi. XIX, i ). As at Tosh 
Mak!:vn, the third glacier was considerably smaller in volume than the second; its 
thickness may have been 250 feer. The terminal moraine, however, lies about 2 
miles beyond the hypothetical terminus of the second glacier and about 1,000 feet 
lower. This paradoxical relation can be understood only after due consideration 
of the preceding uplift and rejuvenation of the slope relief. In consequence of this 
uplift the third glacier followed a much steeper gradient, which directed its morion 
more effectively and caused the ice tongue to advance into the Karewa Hills. 

Third interglacial stage.- Terrace 3: In the upper Harsetri Valley there appears 
a terrace made of coarse subanguJstr boulder gravel* position in thu (rough 
remnant of the third glacier (pi. XIX, 1, T), 60 feet above the stream, and the 
presence ot large boulders suggest that it accumulated during a very late retreat 
phase of the ice. Whether this phase is to be considered as glacial or interglacial 
is a matter of convenience. Yet it is more likely that this gravel was formed 
when the glacier had retreated back to the uppermost valley position, which is 
only 4 miles distant, because with this position it had reached the status of a relict 
glacier characteristic of interglacial periods in this region. This does not neces¬ 
sarily mean that the terrace level is of equal age, because the snow waters must for 
some time have flowed across the gravel fill of the trough and they might then have 
leveled the outwash deposits. Additional information on the origin of this terrace 
is to be gained from the presence of another terrace that lies 20 feet below. I his 
evidently belongs to a still later glaciation, which left moraines along the present 
stream bed. Hence the trough making of the older glacier (G3) was followed 
bv a twofold terrace formation, of which the higher one is of third interglacial age. 
This relationship becomes much clearer in the valley outlet at Sedau. 
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Brown silty loam overlies Tj in patches, anti as it is missing on the lowest level 
1X4)1 we assume that it accumulated in this interglacial period as river silt. The 
silt lends an aspect of fertility to an otherwise stony ground, and the Kashmiris 
have built their farmhouses on Tj for this very reason. This association of settle¬ 
ment, agriculture, and terrace formation is very characteristic of the outlets of 
the Pir Panjal valleys—in fact, it is so striking that one is induced to see in it a 
guide for the earliest settlers of Kashmir. These have left their traces all over the 
valley, especially in the megalithic site at Burzahom, near Srinagar, which is a 
settlement and monument of the Younger Stone Age. Use of polished tools by 
these people makes one speculate on the origin of these implements, and in this 
respect an interesting find must here he mentioned which may throw some tight 
on the problem. On Tj was found a large erratic block (possibly derived from a 
higher level), on the smooth upper surface of which were seven elongated and highly 
polished grooves. The grooves arc boat-shaped, z }4 inches deep, and placed in a 
row next to each other. On one corner of the block traces of pecking could be seen, 
very reminiscent of the method employed by prehistoric artists in the neighboring 
Punjab province, Taken together, these two phenomena suggest the inference 
that at some remote time people came here to polish stone tools, and as terrace silt 
and Karewa clays made agriculture possible, it is by no means far-fetched to 
assume that this region around Sedan was settled in prehistoric rimes. Indeed, 
the presence of an ancient historic bulwark on top of Sedauthur Hill, near Sedau, 
where the same type of pottery occurs as that found at Haiwan (near Srinagar, 
third to fourth century A.D.), supports such a speculation, as it proves the antiquity 
of human settlements at the valley outlet. 

Such associations should be of interest to archeologists who are concerned 
with the origin of neolithic agriculture in Asia, For if similar and more perfecr 
relationships between terraces and prehistoric settlements could be found elsewhere 
it should he possible to elucidate the part which such associations have played 
in the evolution of human cultures in India. 

Fourth glaciation ,—The progressive shrinkage of the size of glaciers toward 
the end of Pleistocene time is nowhere more evident than in this region. To begin 
with, the terminal moraine (TMiv) is encountered at 8,863 feet, below the ford 
by which one crosses the Harseni River in order to get to Narilwein (tig, 85). 
This position is 1,200 feet above that of the third terminal moraine. It is an 
incompletely preserved ridge of large angular boulders which traverses the valley 
some 40 feet below the level ofTj. Here knoblike masses of this boulder moraine 
are found on both banks, and some of them are 30 feet high. Below the moraine 
there are neither any glacial deposits nor any morphologic traces of a younger 
glaciation, whereas upstream lateral moraines abound. This situation makes us 
believe that this moraine (TMiv) is the lowest glacial deposit of this ice advance. 
The fourth glacier apparently never entered the gorge, and its total length was 
about 10 miles. Its thickness must have been under loo feet, for that is the total 
height of the slope from T3 on downward, on which no traces of glacial action were 
Jound, Lateral moraines usually accompany the stream up to a height of 2c feet. 
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but on account of slope wash there is no sure wav of telling bow far up they had 
lain originally. A comparison of data relating both to the present glaciation oi 
this valley and to the Pleistocene Harseni Glacier will show how extensive this 
latest ice advance was. 
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A terminal moraine wall intermediate between TMiv and the snout of the 
Budil Glacier (fig, %$ ' encircles a narrow lake in the valley door at t '(O&S feet and 
lies not quite 2 miles from the Budil Glacier. This moraine obviously marks a 
brief glacial advance of relatively recent date and should be considered of post- 
THcistocene age. We will call this stage a fifth glaciation and designate the terminal 

moraines by TMv. 

Here, as at Zugu Kharyan, the position of T Mj v is about halfway between 
that of TM111 ami TMv. Corresponding to the length of the fourth glacier, 
we find that its width must have been half if not one-third of that ot the previous 
„l ac icr. This can he computed from the distance between corresponding latera 
moraines and the width of the valley floor. Whether all tributary valleys carried 
glaciers at this stase cannot be stated with certainty. Most of the tributaries 
have cut vigorously into the moraine-filled third trough, and m consequence no 
morphologic traces of the fourth glaciation were preserved. It is also very likely 
that it was the erosion of the third interglacial stage which caused the side streams 
to cut far back into the range, thereby shifting the ledge of the hanging valleys 

almost to the cirque region. t , 

Terrace 4; A low terrace in the upper Harseni \ alley lies ,30 to 40 feetabove 

the stream and is composed of very large subangular boulder gravel. 1 his is 
mingled with coarsely stratified gravel, so that the fluvial nature is dearly revealed. 
The formation is unquestionably a glaciofluvial outwash of the retreat phase, but 
it 5 correlation with terrace 4 of the lower valley remains undetermined chiefly 
because of the in complete stare of preservatton of terrace + m tlie gorge above Sedau. 

Terrace flats below T3 are generally not well preserved. The first one appears 
at the sharp river bend at the ford near Sedau. It lies 4° feet 
and is made up of rather coarse gravel with few large boulders. T he surface 
somewhat irregular, owing to low boulder ridges which mark ancient stream chan- 
“r A few boulders shot feces, bur orhsrs arc wholly aogulsr « ,1 Jenvcd Iron, 
sione debris The pebble composition is more monotonous than in any of the older 
terraces. Amphibolitic and gncissic rocks dominate reflecting the formanona! 
association characteristic of the watershed range. The toca thickness is here 
8 to io feet On the left bank the contact of this gravel with the older terrace 
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formation of T3 is clearly exposed and, as expected, T4 is banked up against the 
slope below T3. This relation signifies the last aggradation of the Pleistocene river, 
and (for many reasons 1 it is likely that T4 is a product of that last glaciation. In 
support of this contention may be cited (1) the occurrence of faceted boulders; 
(u’l the aggradarional nature of the terrace, which is in conformity with the ob¬ 
servations previously made ar Zugu; (3) the position of the terrace level below 
T,| and its regional presence in the valley below the trough of the third glacier; 
and (4) the thinness of the gravel compared with the rhick gravel fill of the previous 
ice advance. In regard to the fourth point, however, it should be noted that the 
thickness of a terrace formation need not he altogether proportional to the in¬ 
tensity of glaciation, for the erosional agency was dependent on uplift of the range 
as well. 

From the thickness of terrace gravel 4 and its altitudinal position in relation 
to T3, it becomes evident that aggradation was preceded by erosion. This led to 
entrenchment of a stream in Tj which preceded the latest Pleistocene fill stage. 
In this process we may once more recognize the tendency to rejuvenation which, 
in spite of frequent checking by glacial action and intermittent crustal stability, 
is manifested throughout the Pleistocene. Because of the fact that the fourth 
glacier terminated many miles upstream from the valley outlet, it is probable, 
though by no means certain, that this erosion may have started during or immedi¬ 
ately subsequent to the last ice advance. A long time may have elapsed before 
this valley became filled with out wash gravel, and for this reason it is better to 
refrain from too definite a Statement on the precise age of the erosion. 

Terrace 5: Below T4 another terrace level is found some 10 feet above the 
YisJiav River. This also is made up of coarse boulders, yet the hlocks are more 
water-worn and mixed with sandy gravel. Its terrace character might be ques¬ 
tioned in view of its low position above the recent flood plain, of which it may be a 
part. Floods are frequent in this region, and they mav at times even reach almost 
to the level of the terrace surface, bur its vegetation (bushes anti grasses) argues 
against this supposition. There is also no sign of fresh!v depo^ired gravel on top 
of T5. We are therefore inclined to consider it a low terrace remnant. This gravel 
rests against the slope below T+ and is derived from a more recent aggradation of 
the river bed. As it is analogous to the earlier deposits it can be assigned to the 
latest short glaciation, which is documented upstream hy the high TMv. 

Rutbi 411A Va&lbT 

Moraines on the in ter stream divide - The Harscni and Riinbiara valleys arc 
separated from each other by a high divide, which slopes gradually from 14,500 
to (/,ooq leet and less. It makes a broad shoulder, the relief of which was sculp¬ 
tured by preglacial and glacial processes. The second glaciation left an especially 
extensive cover of ground moraine along both flunks, which arc grow n over with 
forest and thick underbrush. Exposures, therefore, are restricted to gullies that 
lead down to the Riinbiara Valley, near Hurapur. One iraverses these on the road 
from Tsurugul Pass to Hurapur (fig, H5), 
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One mile northwest of the pass, where the toad crosses the Kankol River, 
there are several boulder ridges whose lobate forms suggest terminal moraines. 
They are restricted to the valley and at 8,8oo feet form a steep slope across which 
the stream cascades through the forest 
{fig, 8S), I lalf a mile downstream,Karewa 
clay is found resting upon slate rock, and 
a train of boulder moraine accompanies 
the river irrespective of this contact. 

This relation calls to mind the position 
which the moraines of the third glaciers 
occupy at the valley ou dels, Indeed, the 
lateral moraine, for such it must be, can 
be followed all through this side valley 
until it reaches rhe Rimbiara River. 

Before reaching Hurapur one observes 
how the tributary breaks through a thick 
boulder conglomerate in which the Ka¬ 
rewa gravel of the second ice advance is 
instantly recognized, Ihe lateral mo¬ 
raine and its our wash products can be 

followed downstream almost to the con- r 

fluence, a relation which fixes their age as post-Karewa, The Kankol moraine, 
then, lies 900 feet below the terminal moraine encountered upstream and, as the 
upper moraine can represent only the minor and last glaciation f fourth I, it is 
Obvious that the lower moraine must belong to a glaciation intermediate betw* 
the fourth and second advances. In other words,a small tributary glacier 
descended this valley, but whether it reached the main valley is uncertain, from 
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these observations it becomes dear that the intorstream divide carries boulder 
of two major glaciations (fourth and third) and, in addition, ground 
mit belonging presumably to rhe second ice advance. 

Kma wmL-t The most striking feature in the physiography of this valley 
maior gravel terrace which accompanies the river from Shupiyan upstream 
for a distance of 10 miles or more (pi. XIV, 1), Opposite Shupiyan its hold pre¬ 
cipitous dopes rise 120 feet above the stream bed. I heir surface is strewn with 
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coarse subangular boulders of brown patination. The section in figure 89 indicates 
that this formation occupies a large portion of the valley slope. It lies between 
Lower and Upper Karewa beds and accordingly represents the Karewa gravel. 
The structure of this formation is illustrated in figure 90. It indicates an increase 
of thickness upstream, from 25 feet to almost 300 feet, over a distance of 9K miles. 
At once it becomes clear that this fan does not coincide with the valley outlet but 
that it is situated almost 10 miles upstream, thus indicating that the greatest 
accumulation of debris was caused by an agency not dependent on the river gradi¬ 
ent. This agency was a major Rimbiara glaciation, for scratched and faceted 
boulders grow increasingly numerous upstream, and their size increases correspond¬ 
ingly. At the valley outlet near Balapur, as also at Hurapur, this glaciofluvial fan 
rests unconformably on Lower Karewa lake beds, and it is this direct superposition 
which fixes the age of the main terrace gravel as second glacial. 

The thickness of this outwash fan points to a very strong glaciation, for 
we have every reason to believe that here, as in the Vishav Valley, the Karewa 
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Figure 90.—Longitudinal section through Karewa gravel fan in lower Rimbiara Valley. F, fault- other symbols as in 
figure 89. * 7 


gravel merges into true ground moraines. The morphologic records of this second 
Rimbiara Glacier are still recognizable in the valley tract above Hurapur, where 
the upper slopes have a troughlike appearance. 

Lower Karewa beds and earlier fan formations— Dark- and light-gray lake 
clays underlie the major terrace formation and accompany the river upstream to 
Hurapur. Here their bold bluffs display the tilted structure so typical of this 
formation. The fine lamination of the clays and silts is undisturbed except in 
local regions where major faulting has caused a turbulent structure along slip 
planes. These normal faults are, to all appearances, major displacements ante¬ 
dating the second ice advance. Their origin is clearly connected with the orogenic 
movements to which the entire range was subjected at the end of the first inter¬ 
glacial stage. Of interest is the fine texture of these beds, in which the dark clays 
exhibit layers full of fresh-water shells. No coarse detrital matter disturbs the 
uniform lamination of the clays, the deposition of which doubtless was effected 
by a quiet body of water. If this was a lagoon of the larger Karewa Lake one would 
expect to find traces of a channel in which the interglacial river discharged its 
load on its way to the basin. The lack of such traces might be due to the incom 
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plete preservation of the lagoon filling along the valley slopes. and also to the 
denudation following the dislocations. The existence of varves in these beds, as 
reported by Norin (1925), is not incompatible with, the age interpretation pre¬ 
viously given. It has been pointed out that the earliest clay series of the Lower 
Karewa beds might have been formed at the end of the first glaciation, traces ot 
which are to be seen 2 miles downstream from Hurapur. Here, on the right bank 
and close to the point where the road descends from the forested terrace to the 
valley floor, a patch of cemented conglomerate appears underneath the lake beds. 
This formation, in consistency and composition, is so dissimilar to the terrace 
gravel and later outwash deposits that it can be referred only to the earliest Pleisto¬ 
cene fan stage. The pebbles are well rolled and cemented with calcareous matrix 
so as to form a deposit similar to the conglomerate of Malshahibagh, near Gan- 
darbal. We are inclined to refer it to a melting stage of the first glaciers, which 
would also account for the formation of varves in the lowest Karewa beds. Gen¬ 
erally speaking, the significance of varves as indicators of glacial conditions has 
lately become less certain, through recent observations on varve-bearing post¬ 
glacial formations of North America. It therefore seems advisable not to over¬ 
emphasize the importance of varves in the Kashmir region until someone has 

investigated this problem in detail. , 

Terminal moraine at Hurapur and Rimbiara terraces. Here as in the other 

valleys there are several terraces, the age of which is determinable from their 
relation to the glacial deposits of the second and third ice advances. In this 
respect a moraine opposite Hurapur is of special interest ( g* 9 > P * *2 

Here a bluff made of Lower Karewa beds displays a narrow syncline, some 600 
feet wide the western limb of which is down-faulted so that the silt and clay 
layers are sharply upturned to an angle of 8o°. This faulted fold is unconformably 
overlain bv brown Karewa gravel of great thickness, which builds up the lower 
valley slope. Against it there rests a boulder moraine that makes a clearly defined 
lobate ridge, the apex of which points to the valley center opposite the bridge 
(fig 88) The boulders are slightly worn and rest in a sandy clay matrix which is 
much disturbed, as if the rock debris had been pushed together under pressure 
Some of the blocks measure 20 feet in diameter, and many of them are faceted 
with striae preserved. As the moraine rests obliquely against Karewa gravel its 
thickness could not be determined. This moraine clearly marks a major stage of 
glacier stagnation, its structure pointing to a terminal push moraine of a Rimbiara 
Glacier that advanced after the slope formation in Karewa gravel was well matured. 
The time interval between the second and this subsequent advance therefore 
must have been long, a conclusion which is also supported by the fresh stare ot 
preservation of the boulder moraine. From the foregoing discussion ot the moraines 
in the tributary valley, it can be concluded that this terminal moraine occupies 
an intermediate position between the higher moraines (8,800 teetI and the Karewa 
gravel of second glacial age. Accordingly, the third Rimbiara Glacier advanced 
to about the same level as its neighbor in the Vishav and Sokhnagh valleys. 
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1.This moraine is discussed in a paper by Norin who gives it a younger age. 
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This third ice advance was preceded by the cutting of a terrace, which is 
preserved on the higher slope near the boundary of Karewa gravel and Upper 
Karewa silt. It was succeeded by the formation of another terrace (T3) which 
lies about $00 feet beneath the surface of the Upper Karewa beds and 120 feet 
above the stream bed. As in other regions T3 is the widest of all the terraces. 
Its greatest width (half a mile) was observed near Buirhalan, where it carries a 
terrace loam several feet thick. The relation of T3 to the terminal moraine is 
sketched in figure 89. The river of this terrace eroded part of the moraine and was 
therefore younger than the third glacier. The terrace width and the presence here 
and there of a corresponding rock ledge testify to a prolonged period of degrada¬ 
tion, which we can again refer only to the third interglacial stage. 

There are two lower terraces in the valley outlet, the lowest of which is 15 to 
20 feet above the river, probably corresponding to T5 in the other valleys. The 
higher level is made up of a coarse boulder gravel, which appears to rest against 
Lower Karewa clays. It stands about 50 to 60 feet above the stream bed. Although 
it appears that the several terrace levels in the Rimbiara and Vishav valleys do 
not exactly correspond to each other (owing evidently to differences in erosive 
powers), it is evident that the Rimbiara River tract holds the same record of 
glacial and interglacial stages as the other valleys. 

Region Intermediate between the Sokhnach and Rimbiara Rivers 

General physiography and structure —The Pir Panjal slope in the area between 
the Sokhnagh and Rimbiara rivers displays a sharply dissected relief between 
8,000 and 6,000 feet in altitude, in which five major streams have cut a good 
number of deep valleys. Most of these follow the gently sloping surface of the 
Karewa beds except for the northern branch of the Romushi River, which makes a 
longitudinal valley some 5 miles long. This curious behavior of the stream pat¬ 
tern presumably originated shortly after uplift of the Karewa formation, for the 
river follows a syncline in Karewa beds until it reaches the valley outlet. From 
here on the stream cuts through the Karewa structure and gains its full erosional 
power by confluence with the southern branch, so as to proceed in the normal slope 
drainage toward the alluvial flats of the Jhelum. Indeed, the anticline that 
borders this valley tract in the northeast makes a prominent ridge of sandstone 
and silt, thereby forcing the river to oblique deflection toward the outlet. This 
anticline must be the direct cause of the prominent elevation of the ridge (8,2^9 
feet), which stands out as a topographic landmark in an advanced position along 
the foothills. With the exception of this local adjustment to structure, all the other 
streams make a perfect slope drainage of antecedent character, cutting at right 
angles through the Karewa folds. 

As previously mentioned, the Lower Karewa beds exhibit in all these valley 
exposures a normal fold pattern in which the folding increases with approach to 
the range. Now, it cannot be mere coincidence that just here, where the Karewa 
folding was stronger than anywhere else, the foothills are higher than in other 
regions of the mountain front. On the contrary, it would appear that the higher 
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altitude and deeper dissection of this slope area constitute a true surface expression 
of the uplifting processes, accompanied by folding, to which this region had. een 
especially subjected. This phenomenon had already been observed by Damelli, 
but it deserves special emphasis in view of the repeated reference that is made to 
the youthful tectonic history of the Pir Panjal. This slope drainage, therefore, 
cannot date back farther than the end of the first interglacial stage, when the 
first folding took place, and it developed, presumably fully, only in the second 
interglacial stage, after deposition of the Upper Karewa beds. . 

Owing to the intense dissection of the soft Karewa beds, the relief is some¬ 
what obscured by solifluxion, slope wash, and landslides. At many places I ob¬ 
served large portions of Karewa clay in a slipped or otherwise disturbed position, 
especially in the deeper valleys of the Dudhganga and Romushi rivers. For this 
reason it is impossible to find any coherent terrace system. Patches of terrace 
remnants occur at many places, as at Arigam, on the Shaliganga River, or own 
stream from Nilnag, west of Tsrar-Sharif (pi. XII, 3 )- At the latter place were 
found three distinct levels, the lowest of which lies 350 feet above the stream e . 
These plain levels, however, are not terraces in the strict sense, but ledges formed 
through surface erosion on resistant sand or impermeable clay strata. These 
ledges dip with the beds and thereby contrast with certain even surface levels 
that appear at intervals on the higher valley slopes. These probably represent 
ancient river flats and generally lie S ° feet or so below the Karewa surface. 

This Karewa surface makes a uniformly sloping relief and cuts across e 
fold structure of the beds. Its origin, however, is not clearly understood tor it 
must be remembered that the Upper Karewa beds covered part of the Lower 
Karewa beds, which in turn had been denuded prior to the second glaciation. 
It is possible that the surface was derived from an ancient level ot post-karewa 
age that resulted from a slow process of consuming through surface wash and river 
action. It is less likely to have been derived from an elevated uniform river plain 
because no sure signs of river action have been found on any of the clearly exposed 
Karewa surfaces. A few pebbles are occasionally encountered on this surface 
but it is generally possible to trace their derivation from a pebble-bearing silt or 

sand layer of the Karewa beds. , - 

From the foregoing statements it can be seen that the possibilities of finding 

glacial records in this region are very meager. In addition, the area is covere 
with forest or cultivation, and good exposures are rare. However there are a 
few places where moraines appear, and in the largest valleys of the Dudhganga and 

Shaliganga rivers the records are fairly complete. 

Glacial features in the vicinity of Nilnag .-As the traveler approaches the 
elevated plain of Yus Maidan by way of Sangarwein, he encounters at 7.60c. feet 
a miles upstream from Nagbal. a boulder depos.t. It makes low dongatri. ndges 
on both valley flanks, some 50 feet above the river, and is composed of subangular 
blocks of metamorphic and trap rock of foreign origin. No sure traces of glacial 
transportation could be detected on any of these boulders, but ^ pc«t«m «i 
top of Karewa silt and their derivation from the higher range give sufficient indi- 
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cation of glacial deposition. Their superposition on, Karewa beds and the preser¬ 
vation of boulder ridges exclude their belonging to an earlier glaciation, and in view 
also of the higher position of the fourth moraines, it is most likely that this boulder 
deposit belongs to a moraine of the third glacier. On the right slope two separate 
ridges appear * which would indicate fluctuations of the ice close to the glacier 
terminal. 1 his glacier must have been rather small and may have descended 
along the southern branch of the Romushi River, which has its source in the sum¬ 
mit range of the Pir Panjal. 

On the lus Maid an proper no traces of glaciation were found, but their 
absence is easily accounted for by the lack of great valleys. 

In the immediate vicinity of Nilnag, Karewa gravel appears unconformably 
on Lower Karewa beds at an altitude of 7,100 feet. The conglomerate is coarse, 
but the boulders are well rolled, indicating travel for long distances from the glaci¬ 
ated tract. Deposits younger than the second glaciation were not found here. 
Lake Nilnag is surely not of glacial origin but appears to have been dammed up 
by a landslide that temporarily blocked the passage of the river to the basin. 

In general, it may be said that this region is poor in glacial records, undoubt¬ 
edly owing to the absence of important drainage channels except for the upper 
Dudhganga and Romushi valleys. 

Dudhgmga and Skaljsanga valleys - The Dudhganga 1 and Shaliganga rivers 
lie 4 and 6 miles, respectively, southeast of the Sokhnagh River and originate on 
the summit slope of the Pir Panjal, 

In the upper reaches of the transverse valleys, especially between the slope 
oi peak Tatakuti (15,500 feet) and Liddarmarg (10,600 feet), glacial debris forms 
an impressive mantle over Paleozoic and Triassic bedrock. Middlemiss (1910, 
p. 123) has described this landscape in his lucid wav. He pointed out that lateral 
moraines, 500 feet thick, are encountered "several miles from, and 2,000 feet below, 
the present-day belt of live ice and active moraines," Apart from being covered 
with vegetation, "these vast superficial ice-formed accumulations appear to have 
hardly changed their original contours at all since first made.” The upper portion 
of the Dudhganga Valley, called Sangsofed River by Middlemiss, is described as 
U-shaped and cut deeply into Panjal traprock. Of this j-mile stretch Middlemiss 
says; "There are no moraines left along this reach (except a few scanty ones on the 
southeast side from hanging valleys), owing probably to the rapid retreat of the 
ice up it, and the subsequent scouring action of streams. There are, however, a 
few smoorhened rocky hummocks testifying to the passage of ice over them " 
The thick lateral moraines mentioned by Middlemiss should belong to either the 
second or third glaciation, ’['heir presence in the headwater portion of the Dudh¬ 
ganga \ alley is important to an understanding o) the glacial records in the lower 
valleys. 

Less than j miles northwest of Nilnag the Dudhganga River leaves the moun¬ 
tains to enter the Karewa Hills. About 1 mile upstream from Brenawar morainic 
debris is encountered near the forest boundary. Although overgrown by grass and 
pine forests, these boulders have a fresh appearance, and their distribution seems 
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to follow the valley slopes. Their relation to the Karewa beds is not dearly 
exposed, but it seems as if these boulders do nor go much beyond the forest down¬ 
stream, a fact which induces us to date them provisionally as terminal moraines 
of the third advance. Their altitude at about 7,100 feer falls within the range 
of the general position of die third moraines on the Pir Panjal slope* 

Downstream from Bren a war village as far as N an ha r. Lower karewa beds are 
exposed in numerous bluffs. The upper valley slopes usually display a coarse 
boulder gravel, which cuts across the fold structure, hs brownish color and the 
occurrence of large, hardly rolled boulders signify the presence of the Karewa 
gravel* In the vicinity of Nanhar this gravel is little stratified and the boulders 
rest in a light-gray clayey silt matrix, so that the formation acquires the aspect 
of a red epos i ted moraine. As in the Vishav Valley the moraine character is lost 
progressively downstream. This again shows the change of facies so typical for 
the Karewa gravel son the mountain border a lake moraine, redistributed in a shal- 



Ftutiu «pl-—Croit I'hreugh headwater branch of Shalignns* River 

above Gut a vet. Kalis, LMa, lateral moraine of third glacier; GMl, ground 
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low lake by river and off-shore currents, in which the fans are formed on top of 

folded Lower Karewa beds. , 

Terrace remnants are found on both valley slopes, but their preservation ap¬ 
peared to be insufficient for any analysis. . .... 

The Sbaligang* Valley is of special interest in view of its being so near to 
the drainage o”f Tosh Maiden, Thick moraines appear in the Guravet l< orest, 
some 4 miles upstream from Guravet-Kalan. At an encampment of gujars, 
called Pabblad Dan, the section shown in figure 91 is found, 

The lower moraine (GMl) is a ground moraine which becomes several hundred 
feet thick upstream. Owing to weathering, the boulders have lost their fresh 
angular shape, most of them being sub angular. This moraine covers prune* ly 
the entire forested region and is even present on mterstream divides which lie 
4DO to <00 feet above the floors of the valleys. Glaciation was evidently strong 
at this stage, and the foothills were apparently covered by some sort of piedmont 
glacier or a mass of ice formed by coalesccnt smaller ice tongies. 1 his was, as 
has been more dearly demonstrated with reference to Tosh Maidan, the second 
glaciation—the time at which glacial growth reached its maximum in the ir 
Panjal* A period of dissection and weathering followed during which a relief was 
cut into the Karewa Hills, Into the newly formed valley advanced another glacier 
which left moraines along the lower valley slopes (LM3). The boulders of these 
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moraines are fresher and angular, many of them showing signs of glacial wear. 
Huge erratic blocks on the valley floor testify to the magnitude of glacial transport 
during each of these stages. 

The lateral moraine of the third glacier is found at 7,430 feet. It is well 
preserved and accompanies the valley upstream toward a broad forested depression 
into which the river is deeply entrenched. Downstream it is found in patches on 
both flanks as far as a stream junction at 7,190 feet. At this point there is a notable 
thickening of this moraine, so as to form a ridge through which the stream has 
cut a deep channel, choked with erratic blocks (pi. LV). Except for stray erratics, 
no true moraine is encountered beyond this point, the lower valley tract exhibiting 
only the older Karewa gravel. The erratics are strewn over the Karewa surface 
as far as Guravet-Kalan, or almost I ]/2 miles beyond the terminal moraine. Whether 
this should be explained by an earlier downward advance of the third glacier as 
far as this village or by the formation of a residual soil derived from the older 
Karewa gravel is a matter worthy of further study. In view of the absence of 
large erratics in the Karewa gravel, however, it would seem that the area of foreign 
boulders represents here an older and lower advance of the third glacier. The fan¬ 
like distribution of these erratics could thus be explained by a lobate widening of 
the glacier snout upon debouching on the Karewa Hills. Naturally this implies, 
the existence of a glacial advance to as low as 7,100 feet, but it must be recalled 
that the neighboring third Sokhnagh Glacier also left a moraine at a similar alti¬ 
tude and that the third glaciation generally is characterized by two or three retreat 
stages. 

Ferozepur Valley and Gulmarc Region 

Ferozepur Valley .—The Tosh Maidan area is bordered on the northwest by 
forested country dissected by tributaries of the Ferozepur River. Up to a little 
over 8,000 feet the relief is undulating, yet minutely entrenched by numerous 
small streams which flow off northeast. In contrast to this the rocky slopes of 
Tosh Maidan bear traces of older and more mature land forms. These two physi¬ 
ographic units represent, essentially, two large chapters in the history of the 
region—namely, a pre-Karewa period and a younger period of lacustrine and eolian 
deposition. The younger period, as represented by Karewa silts, led to the forma¬ 
tion of softly rounded hills and divides above which rises the boldly modeled floor 
of Paleozoic slate and trap rock. The relief superimposed on these land forms 
originated by glacial and intermittent river action. 

As above demonstrated, the Tosh Maidan plateau remnant carries a complete 
record of the glacial history. This was substantiated by a survey of the Ferozepur 
Valley, to which I made repeated visits from the hill station of Gulmarg and 
from Srinagar. 

Taking the path which leads from Tosh Maidan by Basam Gali Pass (12,100 
feet) down into the southern headwater branch of the Ferozepur River to Pejan- 
pathri, one encounters lateral moraines on both valley slopes (fig. 80). South of the 
pass these moraines lie about 200 feet above a small troughlike valley, belonging, 
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presumably,to the fourth glacUooiu Figure 1 ifi gives the arrangement of troughs 
and moraines in this region. (See Paterson's secrion on traverse of high Pit anja 
to Poonch.) The pass lies at the bottom of a wide glacial trough, which, by analogy 
with the watershed glaciation of Tosh Maidan, should belong to 1 e secon ice 
advance. The cirque that lies 600 feet below corresponds to a similar feature 
on the south side of Basam Gali, where its origin was explained as being derived 
from a later glaciation (the third). This cirque is filled with large angular boulders 
of local derivation. From it two kinds of moraines emerge, a thick ridge-forming 
lateral moraine and a thin boulder moraine. The latter adheres to the recent 
stream bed, but the former clings to the higher slope, and farther downstream 
it can be seen that this is the lateral moraine of the third trough. Hence, the cirque 
was reused during the fourth glaciation, which may account for the thick accumu¬ 
lation of debris in it. Remnants oflatcral moraine, 10 feet high, occur at the stream 
near the first important river junction, but they disappear with the trenching o 
the voungest trough. The U shape of this trough is preserved in hard bedrock, 
and it measures little over aoo feet across. Most prominent m this region « the 
third trough with its lateral moraines lying 700 feet above the stream bed. Its 
age relationship is always clear from its intermediate position between the lowest 
trough and the higher slopes covered by boulder moraines. These me resuiu l 
ground moraines from which the clay and silt content has largely been washed out 
with the result that Urge angular or subangular debris remains. Most likd> Irost 
action and nivation have also played an important part m the formation of th 
boulder deposit. It is identical with the debris found on the higher slopes of lash 
Maidan, a characteristic deposit for the region once scoured by the second glaciers. 

Traces of a weathered and thinner moraine were- observed by 1 aterson on 
his traverse from Kashmir to Poonch (see p. which cd him across a pass 

close to Basam Gali. These traces are found only at albtudes of 13^500 feet and 
above hence they probably represent residual moraines of the first Pir 1 anjal 
glaciers At Pcjanpathri there is a wide, now abandoned cirque wit h a very coarse 
boulder filling .Ld.fe any bkntifcation. TKohi K hlcvcHpu^pr 0 ^r 1 ngfTom 
both valley flanks in this area are covered with similar block detritus. Ahead) here 
the river flows in a gorgelike valley, *co feet deep, from which glacial deposits have 
hrudv been removed. But on the right upper slopes in the vicinity ot Buna Danvas 
IT: formation is encountered. Bedrock and boulder detritus are here veiled 
by brownish colored silt from which pitches of sobanguLu gravel ^- westhered 
out The silt is stnicnireless and at once brings to mind the tipper Karewa zone 4, 
the eolian origin of which has been discussed. The high altitude ( 9 » 7 <*> o 
El acoosit also argues for eolian origin, an interpretation which is supported b> 
the presence of fossil soil profiles in the upper io feet. 1 he coarse material local!) 
found embedded in this silt may be derived from slope wash or soli fluxion. 

A mite to the northwest lies the junction of the Bah a 11 and Ferozepur valleys. 
The relation between the wide moraine-covered second glacier floor and the narrow 
11 a i V ,iu v of the third glacier found at this place is sketched in figure 9*. 
mi^eraltrL rU on & rocb, whicb , glared. The high leveled spur 
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above displays hillocks made of coarse boulder moraine, ['his ancient glacier 
floor can be traced downstream for 1 miles, and at Allazabad it carries weathered 
ground moraine which makes for a fertile meadow below Khdanmarg, I ts boulders 
consist of trap, schist, greenish quartzite, slate, and quart? derived from the Pale¬ 
ozoic formations of the higher Fir PanjaL 

Ferazepur terraces .—In following the valley path downstream, two gravel 
terraces are encountered on the let: bank above Goran (fig. 9;;). The higher terrace 
is at places 150 feet wide and lies 95 feet above the lower terrace. It is cut into 
a thick boulder moraine that rests against the slope of the lower trough. Unques¬ 
tionably this is a ground moraine belonging to the third glacier, which dates the 
upper terrace us third interglacial. Below (fig. 93) stratified glaciofiuvial gravel 
lies upon a striated rock floor. This formation contains blocks as long as 50 feet, 
and it shows a dissected surface due probably to stream action at a dosing period 
of a fill stage. I he presence of faceted boulders and the aggradational nature 
of the terrace indicate, as in the orher valleys, a period of rapid filling under glacial 
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conditions which we refer to the fourth advance. Corresponding terminal moraines 
(TV), from which this gravel may have been derived, may he expected a few miles 
upstream, above the river junction, where there is a nick in the stream profile 
caused by boulder moraine. 

Terraces 3 and 4 are also well exposed at the bridge above Drang (fig. 94, 
p|. XX 1 , i). The village, standing amidst maize fields, is surmounted on the right 
bank by a high terminal moraine TM3) from which erratics and faceted boulders 
have been washed down to the terrace. This moraine (M3, pi. XXI, 1) lies 700 to 
feet below the second moraines mentioned above and cleatlv indicates a 
major retreat stage of the third 1’erozepur Glacier. T3 is cut into it and makes a 
wide terrace with a few feet of loamy silt on top. In view nf the extension of Tj 
upstream, its origin must fall into a late retreat stage of the icc, when the glacier 
snout lay several miles above its previous terminus at Drang, Just above the upper 
houses of t his village, adjacen t to the terminal moraine, are clear traces of a higher 
terrace. Its gravel is exposed along the upper slope of Tj for over a mile, hi con¬ 
trast to terraces 3 to 5, this higher terrace terminates at TM3, Also the gravel 
is similar in composition and state of weathering to the moraine, so that there can 
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1 * no doubt as to the hnmotaxial nature of these formations. From these observa¬ 
tions it would appear that the valley was filled with outwash material as much as 
feet thick and that the interglacial river degraded this formation, there > 
forming Ta. This terrace makes a slope, jo to 60 teet high, toward r+, " hull lie. 
.0 feet'above rhe stream bed. Terrace 4, however, is clearly presented only on the 
left bank, which accounts for its absence in figure M . On the other hand, a lower 
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level rro is present on both banks and can be followed downstream, where its 
grave s are exposed on the left bank near the valley outlet. Hus gravel ,s banked 
to again” the higher boulder-bearing terrace (T 4 > ™ the same way as near Soto, 
Its thickness hardly exceeds to feet, not countmg a few feet of loamy whtch 

spreads p erolepur River debouches into the valley hastn, where it 

has cut a funnel-shaped delta into the Karewa and glae.al format,ons (pi. \M, d). 
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exposed, owing to the active cutting of an older Ferozepur channel, which was 
subsequently shifted southward to the opposite side. At Ferozepur similar bold 
bluffs appear, bringing to view the boulder gravel and the terrace on its upper limit. 
Apart from the terrace ledge mentioned, traces of a lower river level are found 
some 60 feet above the irrigation canal above Tangmarg. Here appears another 
gravel, in a somewhat fresher state of preservation (fig. 95)) which seems to rest 
against the Karewa slope. It carries good-sized boulders in a matrix of gravelly 
sand, much like the terrace material underlying T3. The exposure, however, is 
not sufficiently clear to allow definite correlation with the outwash gravel of the 
third glacier. 





Figure 96,—Schematized history of Ferozeptir Valley from second glaciation 
to postglacial time. Gi t Gj, etc.* glacial deposits; Ts, etc., terraces; IGa, 
IGj, interglacial stages; LG, late glacial 


Loessic loam on river terraces—Upper Karewa silts are well exposed on the 
main road below Tangmarg. They are brown and show layers of dark soil, giving 
the formation a well-stratified appearance. The carbonaceous matter in the soil 
layers is so rich in conifer pollen that one cannot doubt their eolian origin. 1 It 
must be admitted that this interpretation does not guarantee the exact age of 
the Upper Karewa beds, and in such sections one might feel inclined to refer these 
wind-blown silts to a younger period of loess deposition. Indeed, the occurrence 
of loessic loam on several of the Pir Panjal terraces is sufficient indication for a 
varying age of these eolian formations. 

In order to clarify this question it is essential to sketch briefly the history 
of the Ferozepur Valley from the time of the second glaciation to subrecent 
periods. In the first schematized cross section in figure 96, Ga shows the trough 
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of the second h'erozepur Glacier, filled with boulder grave! (derived from moraines), 
overlying Lower Karewa lake beds. After dissection, Upper karewa silt was laid 
down as a mantle of loess lK 5 »). In contrast to the Himalayan slope no sure traces 
of lacustrine Upper Karewa silts appear in these sections, a lack which may be due 
either to intermediate denudation or rather to the high altitude of the valley outiet 
above the level of the early Upper Karewa lake. While no clear records of i i arc 
found, it is probable that at one time during the second interglacial penod 
upper terrace formed, as is evident from other valley profiles previously bed 

trough the interglacial valley (which had undergone uplift) the third glacier 
advanced* and as its snout lay nearly 2 miles from the valley outlet, it filled tM, 
lower tract with outwash gravels (Tain G 3 >- Alter this aggradation the river 
degraded, the glaciofWl stream thereby cutting a prominent slope above a wide 
strVim bed (Ti in TGii. This Hoor was mantled with a thin veneer oJ silrv loam, 
SS-Si l il rhe Upper Karewa bed, by its day content. Duong the kj* 
glaciation of the upper valley portion, non-bouhicr-bearing gravels were laid 
down at a lower level (T 3 in Gy) and again a few feet of loamy s.lt were spread 
across the vailev floor. Finally, in postglacial time (LG) the nyer deepened its 
channel, and from this resulted the lowest terrace (T$), of which only meager 

"taSJSi. Of the younger loam with .he tower terraces it is evident 
that this deposit is younger than the Upper Karewa loessic silt. Although it is 
possible that the loam on Tj is derived in part from a ^deposition of Lpper 
Karewa material, its formation seems to have been connected with a stage during 
which the stream was able to earn' only fine sediments in suspension Hence the 
terrace loam marks a low-water stage at which dry climatic conditions had reached 
their optimum and at which the river was meandering freely across the valley door. 
4 s in other glaciated and periglacial regions, it must remain an open question 
whether such terrace loams are generally derived from rewashed loess. In \i 
of rim frequency of dust storms in this area it is probable that loess was deposited 
t varying degrees throughout Pleistocene time end that the geologic record of 
this process reflects only optimum conditions of wind transportation and ol fluv 

deP °&ZwT rvcion .— Beyond a low divide northwest of the tract described above 
and i 600 feet above the 1-erozepur Valley lies the headwater portion of a tnbu ary 
Lf The Mingle River, which is the last of the prominent slope drainage lines before 
one reaches rhe Jhetum Gorge. DaineUi <19», p. >f' 7 ) has pointed to its peculiar 
. ■ rsmhv to which rhe alpine summer resort ot Gulmarg owes its reputation. 

SSSSfcfilrtSrS Kashmir Basin and situa.ed a, the foot of Apharwat Peak 
,T«- feS its undulating slopes provide ideal conditions for winter sport, and 
n fhe'summer grass v fiats and pine forest afford a divers.ty of recreation not 
easllv matched by any other place in India. But the meadow character of Gul- 
mw (meaning -'meadow of flowers") conceals many features interesting to tl k 
geologist, 6 and^good exposures are rarely found. I. » there ore essential hrst to 
study the glacial history of this region on the higher slopes of the range. 
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At Khdanmarg, which lies 2,000 feet above Gulmarg (8,569 feet), a Hat 
remnant of the old mature relief is preserved. Seen from a distance this place 
looks like a ledge on the steep mountain slope, and on account of its high altitude 
(10,500 to 10,800 feet) it may well be referred to the alpine zone of the Pir Panjal. 
At such altitudes ni vat ion and soli fluxion are very active, for the region is snow¬ 
bound for 9 or to months of the year. This situation accounts for the monotonous 
cover of boulder trains and pseudomaraime debris, which defy geologic classifica¬ 
tion. Apharwat Peak sends large streamers of boulder debris down to the ledge, 
where the finer silt and clay matter accumulate to form a brownish-stained loam 
from which angular blocks weather out on the surface. This then is a typical soli- 
fluxion deposit of the alpine zone. 

Moraines of the fourth and later ice advances—At one time, however, Khdan¬ 
marg was ice-covered, and a glacier descended, or rather catapulted, down the 
n poo-foot slope to the brim of the Gulmarg depression, where boulder moraines 


Aphcrwol 



are found at contour of 9,000 feet. They are exposed along the Khdanmarg road 
about aoo feet beyond the last huts. Here streamlets have dissected a disorderly 
mass of dt'bris in which large erratics occur. The erratics are derived from the 
higher region of Apharwat and their presence therefore cannot well be explained 
by local solifiuxion. Also the altitude of this moraine is analogous with that found 
above the junction of the Ferozepur and Bahan rivers, so that I am inclined to refer 
it to the last major glaciation. This moraine apparently marks a halting stage 
of the fourth glacier above the Gulmarg basin. At this time this basin obviously was 
not glaciated. 

The fourth moraine extends through the forest into the upper Ningle Valley, 
where it merges into large fans that descend a quarter of a mile west of Nagian 
(fig. 97, TM4). Farther northwest, at the stream junction of Liangmarg, a boulder 
ridge 110 feet high (9,700 feet) crosses the valley transversely. This marks a 
halting stage of the main Apharwat Glacier, whose deeply scouped cirque is now 
occupied by A1 Pathri Lake (13,100 feet). 

From this point emerge lateral moraines, which accompany the stream for 
some distance. The absence of any glacier or tint in the high region emphasizes 
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the great changes in the position of the snow line which must have occurred after 
the Apharwat Glacier advanced ; miles to the upper Mingle Valley. The retreat 
of this and of the slope glacier above Gulmarg is marked bv intermediate moraines 
and small terracelike flats, to which Middlemitt 1191°, PP* \V ! 3 "> has 
referred. One such retreat phase is recorded in a boulder ridge 1 10,000 feet ) at 
the edge of Khelanmarg, and a terminal moraine seems to dam the cirque lake, 
Al Pathri (Middlemiss, 1910, p. 13 *)> indicative of a very late phase of post- 

Pleistocene glaciation (fig. 97)* t _ , . . . . . «. 

Records of earlier Gulmarg region and the adjoining IN ingle 

Valiev disclosed a deal of information on earlier glaciations and interglacial stages 
which corroborates the conclusions drawn from observations described above, 
Datndii (toas, pp. 56B ff,} had assumed that this headwater region had carried 
a glacier which moved from Apharwat Peak down to the Mingle Salley. A day 
moraine, 30 to 50 feet thick, is exposed along the banks ot the stream near the pomr 
marked "P 8659" on topographic sheet 43 T/S. Here boulders of slate, trap, 
serpentine, and amphibolitic rocks lie in whitish clay, and the formation is overlain 
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bv laminated sik. A few hundred yards downstream erratic blocks lie in the right 
sione some 30 feet above the river, and toward Dobi Ghat they appear in increasing 
numbers until a regular boulder moraine is formed, which follows the now deep y 
entrenched river. Both the slope position and the independent distribution of 
these boulders from ground moraine and silt (fig. 98) argue tor a relatively narrow 
ice Stream which moved across previously glaciated cernme to the Mingle 
h is difficult to say whether all three glacial deposits belong to one and the same 
glaciation. The boulder clay has not the usual weathered appearance of the 
second moraines, and, as the latter are characterised by large pannated debris on 
the higher flanks of the Mingle Valley, it is more likely that all three deposits 
belong to the third glaciation. If so, the laminated silt would mark the temporal 
ponding of glacial run-off between two minor ice advances. . .. 

Above these glacial deposits at Gulmarg he kurewn beds which especialk 
mantle the northeastern slopes. To them the valley owes its undulating surface 
At Tiiwanmarg their thickness exceeds 100 feet, and here they consist of a,mnated 
ochcr-eolored silt underlain by bluish-gray clay with plant remains. At the er 
top lies a brownish silt with dark soil bands analogous to the Lpper Karewa beds 
near Tangmarg. This silt is underlain by lacustrine silts (plant-bearing) am 
clays, reminiscen t of beds 3 and 4 of the tower Karewa sequence. I he occurrence 
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of such lake beds at 8,800 leer, near Gulmarg, is not surprising, considering the 
greater altitude at which this formation was found at Liddarmarg. On the other 
hand, it is interesting that the younger silt with soil structure is found 1,500 feet 
above the foothills at Tangmarg, This evidently supports our contention of the 
wind-borne nature of the topmost Karewa beds, for were these of lacustrine deriva¬ 
tion, it would be very difficult to account for their varying position without as- 
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suming great displacements for these young eolian deposits, for which no structural 
evidence is at hand. 

Giatiatiant in the A tngU V*alley. About 3 miles to the northwest, in the upper 
Mingle Valley, another patch of Lower Karew*a beds was encountered (fig. 99). 
This exposure has already been described in the section on Karcwa lake beds, 
and mention was there made of the tilted position ot the fossil-bearing zones. 
It was assumed that the overlying gravels wereoutwash deposits of a second glacier, 
accumulated during its retreat stage. This deposit is marked by worn boulders 
and pebbles in a sandy silt of medium-brown color. The boulders vary in size 
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(from 10 to 100 cubic feet) and form four low ridges which follow one another suc¬ 
cessively, parallel to the slope, over a width of 900 feet (fig, 99), A coarse bedding 
can be faintly recognized. The hummocky topography is clearly of depositional 
origin, for there are no traces of later stream erosion which might account for the 
parallel arrangement of these ridges. The rolled condition of the boulders, on the 
other hand, and their distinct alignment along the slope, indicate that they are 
ice-contact deposits laid successively against a gradually shrinking cake of ice 
which occupied the valley center. On the opposite side appear similar gravel 
ridges in which the debris is equally rolled and pa tin a ted. This formation lies 
130 feet above the stream bed and is succeeded on the higher slope by coarse 
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slope near A tar. At Nagian, where it moved Flow im.—Skwfc m*p of morainic 
ncross a mature relief, its width must have W*** i,B f m.aUddd^* 

exceeded I mile, but in approaching the slope 

it narrowed to about a quarter of a mile. Here its records have largely been 
destroyed by subsequent trenching of the lower valley, ll we take into Account < ie 
heavy ice cover during the second ice advance and the position of the ice-contact 
gravels in the upper valley, it would appear that these gravels belong to a very late 
retreat phase of the glacier. The gl acier snout probably lay at 9400 feet, and the ice 
must have remained stationary for some time, owing to the small valley gradient. 

\s figures 99 and 100 show, a younger ice advance ts recorded by lateral mo¬ 
raines (I M 3, fig. too) which faithfully follow the slopes of a valley incised 111 ground 
moraines. Their height above the stream increases downstream in proportion 
to the deepening of the valley. At Bota Pkthri (w«> feet) they are 60 feet: and 
at the vallcv outlet above Nagbal about 300 feet higher than the valley floor. 
This glacier was about one-third the size ot the second glacier, and its course was 
defined bv the relief cut previously into older moraines. 1 he entrenchment ot the 
interglacial stream in the slope region amounted to over 1,000 feet, to judge from 
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the difference in altitude between the floor of G: and younger moraine remnants. 
Most of r his erosion doubtless took place in the second interglacial period, which was 
a long interval, as has been shown. 

Morainic amphitheater at DanJamith. -At the valley outlet near Nagbfll 
this second interglacial erosion is represented by a deep dissection of the Karewa 
beds (fig. 102, A) amounting to some 400 feet. It is this valley through which 
the third glacier passed l miles downstream, as far as Dandamuh (6,000 feet), 
where lies its terminal moraine (fig. 101 L This makes a boulder ridge, l6o feet 
high, composed of large blocks (over 100 cubic feet) some of which were washed 
down the frontal slope and scattered across a terrace. This terrace is cut into the 
moraine and into a gladofiuvial ourwash apron spread in front of M3, A few 
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hundred yards upstream the moraine appears on lmth valley slopes, and it can be 
followed for little more than half a mile to a hamlet called Satar Siran. Here lies 
a second boulder ridge, less high than the former bur equally prominent, owing to 
its large erratics and faceted debris. Its altitude is about 300 feet higher than 
that of the first terminal moraine. The stream is here diverted for a furlongs into 
a northwest-southeast course and thus follows faithfully the inner curvature of this 
moraine (fig, loi). The large lobate shape of this ridge becomes evident after we 
have plotted the erratic boulders on the left slope below Niiassar. These are 
scattered but condense conspicuously near this village, so as to form a low boulder 
ridge about 6 furlongs in diameter. Its inner relief is dissected by two streams 
descending north and south of Nagbal village. At their confluence with the 
Ningle River dark-gray laminated clays are exposed, making a high vertical bank. 
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These are Lower Karewa beds, which appear also on the opposite bank, where they 
display synclinal structure. The upper edge of the embankment is here formed of 
a coarse gravel with shingle structure which cuts across the underlying lake beds. 
This formation is only 9 feet thick but is composed entirely of rolled debris of trap 
and met amorphic rocks, suggestive of long transportation from the upper valley 
tract. In it we recognize a much reduced remnant ot Karewa gravel. Its small 
thickness resulted, undoubtedly, from the scouring effect of the third glacier, 
which passed through the dissected tan of Karewa gravel. 

The left slope is covered with subangular boulders, and a few true erratics 
of enormous size lie at random on the Karewa silt. About 2 furlongs from the rocky 
gorge through which the river discharges in a waterfall there appear, on the right 
slope, elongated boulder ridges composed of angular debris no feet thick. I heir 
Steep slope downstream, their topographic prominence, and the wealth of striated 
boulders suggest another halting stage of the same glacier. This terminal moraine 
(M3 on fig.~io 2, A) lies 200 feet above that of the second phase and apparently 
marks the third retreat stage of the third Ningle Glacier. Slope wash in the Karewa 
Hills covers most of the intervening ground between the two upper moraines. 
Higher on the right slope, above 7,100 feet, the valley flanks are covered with 
boulder moraine which has the same composition as that found upstream at 
Nagian (GMi, fig. too). 

Three terraces were observed in this section (fig. 102, B). The topmost lies 
about 210 feet above the stream bed and terminates at the outer slope of the second 
moraine ridge. It appears to be coextensive with the out wash apron mentioned 
above and therefore might be Ti. A second terrace, some 85 feet above the river, 
is cut into the older gravel fill and into the two lower terminal moraines (I3). 
It is well exposed below Dandamuh, where the terrace succession is most clcarlj 
developed as sketched in figure 102, B. Tj can be followed several miles down- 
stream until ir finally disappears under Karewa landslide and slope-wash de- 
posits. The lowest terrace makes a low bench on coarse gravels 20 to 30 feet thick. 
Its position in relation toTj is not clear but might well be the same as that of 4 

to T3 in the other valleys. ... . . , , 

High on the slopes lies a boulder gravel of brown pagination in which the 
Karewa" grave! is recognized. Here again it would appear that the third glacier 
advanced several miles beyond the limit of the second glaciation, notwithstanding 
the fact that the second was of much greater intensity than the third. This ap¬ 
parent discrepancy in the behavior of the two glaciations is discussed below, but 
here it should be noted that the third glacier advanced in a much narrower valley 
than that which its predecessor had occupied. 

Moraines at Dangarpur.—A bout 3 miles northwest of Dandamuh 11 slope 
stream is encountered which descends from the region adjacent to the upper 
Ningle Valley. At 9,000 feet, about a mile downstream from 1 re Naran and just 
before the river enters the deep gorge at the forest limit, it breaks through sl lobate 
ridge of boulder moraine. The conformity in altitude between this moraine and 
the fourth terminal moraine near Guimarg is so striking that they mav readiU 
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be classified as belonging to rhc same glaciation. Indeed, the slope gorge terminates 
at this very point and is followed hy a shallow valley, the lower slopes of which are 
locally strewn over with coarse gravel and boulders. A small ice tongue moving 
through this flat valley must have found ir difficult to descend into the gorge 
without breaking loose from the main glacier at the nick of the gradient. It will 
be recalled that a similar condition prevented the last Sokhnagh Glacier from 
descending beyond the border of the Tosh Maidan plateau. This relationship 
between the fourth glaciation and the elevated mature relief of Pir Panjal is very 
striking and supports our contention as to the relati ve w eakness of the last glaciation, 
which was restricted to the little-dissected region above the main mountain slope. 

From the outlet of the gorge downstream toward Dangarpur {1 mile) the 
stream breaks through hummocky ground made of rock, debris, and day. This 
formation might at first be taken for a landslide deposit were it not restricted 
to the valley Ranks, where it builds narrow ridges. Some 600 feet above the first 
stream junction at Dangarpur lies a moraine wall at 6,,320 feet (pi. XXI, 4), rest¬ 
ing against tilted Lower Karcwa beds. As it is 85 feer high it is a prominent land¬ 
mark, Its surface is covered wirh faceted erratics, some of them measuring 900 
cubic feet. The photograph (pi. XXI, 4) shows it from the upstream side, wirh 
rhc river cutting through it. On the right bank lateral moraines with striated 
pebbles almost merge into the ridge. 

Two furlongs downstream another terminal moraine, which is equally thick, 
is found at about 6,ioo feet, and 1,000 feet further down, above the second stream 
junction, a third one is encountered at 5,920 feet. This third moraine is broken 
up into two small walls, 600 feet apart, but connected by a clayey boulder deposit. 
This marks the terminal of the third glacier at its maximum length. The Karewa 
day beds on the slope are crumpled along the contact of the moraine, apparently 
owing to pressure of the glacier snout during its farthest advance. Beyond this 
lowest moraine the valley is choked with boulder gravel representing the accumu¬ 
lated out wash from glacial debris. Terraces were not observed, but it is very 
probable that originally the ghiciofluvial gravels filled most of the valley and that 
from them was derived the gravel of the lower fan across which the Mudri dis¬ 
charges into the Jhelum River. 

.South of Dangarpur several rivulets descend from the higher mountain slope 
and join the main river below the Last moraine. At the outlet of the largest one 
a lateral moraine was seen at an altitude of 6,300 feet. From here on boulders 
cover the lower slopes. Here, tonguelike ridges, composed entirely of coarse 
angular debris, emerge from the forest. In view of the absence of striated rocks 
this deposit may represent solifluxion debris of rhe third glacial stage. 

In comparison wirh the moraines found in the lower Ningle Valley, it appears 
that the same number of retreat stages are represented here, and rhar the two 
glaciers advanced to the same low altitude (6,000 feet). In no other region of 
tho Pir Panjal in Kashmir did the third glaciation reach so far down into the 
valley basin. A look at the map shows that the mountain slope is here so unusually 
steep that the river of Dangarpur falls 2,000 feet over a course of miles. Un- 
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question alii v a similar steep gradient promoted the downward advance of the third 
glacier, thereby depositing moraines at an abnormally low altitude. As the lowest 
moraine lies some + miles from the Jheium Valley and S50 feet above the master 
stream, it follows that the Jheium VaUey in this region was not glaciated either 

during the third or the fourth ice advance. f 

To test this conclusion it was necessary to study the position or glacial forma¬ 
tions and terraces in the adjoining Jheium tract. 

r GLACIATION of THE SOUTHWESTERN SI OPE AND ITS CORRESPONDING 
FEATURES IN THE FOOTHILLS OF JAMMU AND POOXCH 

GLACIATION OF THE JHELUM TRACT 

Glacial Dct'osrrs akd Terraces i,v the Upper Jhelum 
Valleit BETWISRS NauSHEJlA asd RaaipCR 

The Jheium River to miles below Baramula is just close enough to the upper 
Mingle drainage basin to permit geologic correlations. One of theJett tributaries 
actually drains the watershed between the Gulmarg region and the Jheium, and 
it is in this side valley, called Gratnai Nullah, that consecutive observations were 
made for the sake of establishing contact with the upper Jheium tract (tig. toj). 
Situated so near to the feeding ground of Pleistocene glaciers, this area appear 
to be most favorably suited for an investigation of glacial history in one ot the 
major Himalayan transverse valleys. 

The ’Jheium glaciation.- From the foregoing discussions ol the I ir t anjai 
glaciations, particularly those recorded in the Gulmarg and Tosh laulan regions, 
it would follow that nowhere did the third and fourth glaciers reach much below 
6,000 feet on the Kashmir side. As the Jheium bed, downstream from Baramula. 
lies more than 1,000 feet below that level, the absence of any glacial records be¬ 
longing to these stages might well be expected. Moreover, we have shown that 
the first glaciation was very weak and restricted to the now highly elevated slopes 
of the watershed range, which makes it most improbable that the Jheium \ alley 
at that early stage ever carried glaciers. On the other hand, we have demonstrated 
that the second glaciation was the most effective in this range, and, if our genera 
deductions are correct, we would expect to find its records as prominently disp aj et 
along the j heium as in the other valleys. . f 

The traverse of the Ningle-Jhelum watershed, on the path leading from 
Gulmarg to Naushera, offered a good opportunity to follow the extent of the boulder 
moraines previously assigned tu the second glaciation. I he undulating and softly 
rounded slopes of Washtu Peak (11,027 feet) are made of brown bouldery loam, 
which rests against the steep higher flanks of this mountain. \ icwed in profile 
this loam seems to fill a very wide trough at Sa wan wall The headwaters of the 
Mudri River a tributary of the Jheium, have dissected this ancient till to .1 dep 1 
of over 400 feet without exposing bedrock. On top of the brown bam one occa¬ 
sionally encounters ridges of morainic debris (at 9,500 feet), which follow the 
valley slopes. They appear to originate in cirquehke depressions on the higher 
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slopes above 10,000 leer. To judge from their fresh appearance, these moraines 
might belong to the third advance, especially as they can be followed downstream 
to aii altitude of 7,400 feet, where they make a distinct lateral moraine below the 
hamlet Thelan (fig. 103), 

f he upper Grama! \ alley above 1 helan is comparatively wide, with boulderv 
clay moraine filling the floor as much as ;}co feet thick. Below rhis settlement 
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At the valley outlet near Naushcra the stream breaks through it thick fan like 
formation (pi. XXII, 1) before joining the Jhelum. This deposit is over 400 feet 
thick, and 260 feet of it is exposed on a steep bluff facing the river. Its upper 
part is composed of faintly stratified boulder gravel and sand with clay lenses; 
its lower part consists of erratics and debris lying in disorderly fashion in a matrix 
of brown sandy day. To judge from the weathered condition of trap boulders 
and from the faceted shape of the detritus, this lower formation must belong to 
the boulder moraine found in the upper valley tract. The upper part is equally 
weathered, and as the debris is more worn and slightly stratified, it can only repre- 
sent a glaeiofluvial fan lying on top of ground moraine. This must mean that the 
Gratnal Glacier flowed into the Jhelum Valiev, where it most have merged into 
other tributary ice streams. Indeed, the same composite fan is found on the right 
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bank of the Jhelum above Naushera (pi, XXII, 2), tea preservation is so perfect, 
as figure 104 illustrates, that it deserves special mention above the other fans that 
occupy the valley outlets all along this tract. Next to the terraces, these fans are 
the most conspicuous features in the Jhdum Valley, marking a period of colossal 
aggradation. The composite fan is 2 miles wide ar its base and about \ji miles 
long, and rises gradually, 200 to 1,000 feet above the river. Its lower end is deeply 
trenched by two streams and cut off by a precipitous cliff or at ocher places by 

terraces. _ 

Boulder gravel accompanies the river on both sides (fig* 103)* It forms 
a narrow fringe of detritus, and on its silt-covered surface the Kashmiris have 
built their houses and cultivated maize and rice. In the next side valley, above 
Rampur, this formation is seen to make a high terrace, iho feet above the river, 
which continues upstream for some miles. Here brown loamy clay replaces the 
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sandy matrix* arid erratics appear once more on the higher slopes. The valley is 
slightly U-shaped, and the spurs are truncated. From it issues, as Oestreich 
(ji>c6, p. 95) observed, a boulder moraine. Although the trough door in this side 
valley lies at about 6,000 feet, the upper visible limits of glaciation are at B,oco feet. 
The trough shoulder is very distinctly marked by narrow rock benches on inter- 
tributary divides which form a uniform ancient Hour over which the glacier moved 
into the Jlit-lum tract. To judge From the distribution of boulder moraine it would 
seem that this trough valley was shaped by the second glacier. Several hanging 
valleys above the trough shoulder were observed near Bachi, their outlets being 
ct,oco feet above the present river level, 

As rhe boulder gravel is followed to Ram pur the amount of porphy ri tic 
granite is found to increase perceptibly. Here large erratics of this rock have 
weathered out from the terrace, some of them measuring over 900 cubic feet. 
I lie deposit is some 160 feet thick and composed of subangutar boulders lying in 
a matrix of gravelly sand with brown silt in ter bedded. This structure and the 
apparent foreign derivation of the granite erratics induced Lydekker (1878, pp. 
30 ft. 1 anti later DiuneJii 11922, p, 587) to regard the Kampur boulder gravel as a 
fluviacile drift, corresponding to a very large ice advance on the Himalayan slope 
of the Kashmir Basin. According to Dainvlli, the erratics were floated by ice 
th.it broke oft at the snout of a Sind \ alley glacier, drifted across the Karcwa Lake, 
passed the spillway at Baramula, and finally were dropped 15 miles downstream. 
This ingenious interpretation is in our view correct, so far as it recognizes the rela¬ 
tion of the boulder drift to a major glaciation. Apart from this it lacks the possi¬ 
bility of explaining satisfactorily the erratic blocks. 11 is, for instance, unthinkable 
that a river could transport in floating fashion, in an easy journev through a narrow 
ddile, ice debris of such gigantic size. Even if, as was speculated, the ice rakes 
were dislodged and carried downward by a catastrophic spilling of the Karewa 
Lake, it is difficult to understand why they should have accumulated at Kampur 
and not 5 miles farther on, where the Jheliun Gorge begins. And yet, there are 
here no traces of erratics, which should have accumulated heavily at the first nar¬ 
rowing (jf the stream passage. In any case erratics are not restricted to this tract. 
They occur locally at the surface of terraces or fans near Uri, where they consist 
of granite and various tnetamorphic rocks. Moreover, Wadia 1,1934, map) has 
mapped a biottre-granite massif on the right valley flank some 4 miles north of 
Rampur, which is exposed by (he headwaters of various tributaries. The east¬ 
ernmost of these streams was especially effective in denuding the granite and 
as the second glaciation was recorded in this valley (fig. IO j), it is more plausible 
to conclude [hat a glacier carried its debris into the Jlielum tract ami that the 
erratics were subsequently dropped in the ground moraine of the main valley. 
This conclusion not only spares us the necessity'of explaining their distant origins 
but it accounts for the existence of a Jhelum glaciation in this neighborhood. 

1 icre remains, howet'er, the question of how the erratics came to he deposited 
in the fluviatile boulder gravel. As explained above, the fans are composed of 
both moraine and overlying outwash debris. In the valley proper only the out- 
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wash is encountered, bur obviously ground moraine at one rime tilled the glaciated 
tract. During the glacial retreat the moraine was denuded, and its coar&csr debris 
was incorporated in the succeeding out wash gravel, 

1'his conception of the Rampur boulders confirms Of stretch's explanation 
(1906, pp. If.) with its convincing interpretation of the tributary glaciation 
near Rampur. Oestreich denied, however, as did DaineM, the existence of an indi¬ 
vidual Jhclum Glacier, because he observed, near L ri, how the moraine at the outlet 
of a side vallcv gradually merges into glaciofluvial onrwash. With this conception, 
however, it is difficult to see how the granite erratics got to Rampur, which lies 
2 miles from the outlet of the valley through which the side glacier descended. 
In addition, the boulder moraines below the fans are so thick that one ts obliged 
to assume rather powerful glaciers at the junction of main and side valleys. tese 
should have led to at least local glaciation of the Jhelum tract. 

How far this glaciation extended downstream is difficult to say, as no con¬ 
tinuous mapping was carried out. Oestreich has described in detail the moraines 
at Uri, 10 miles below Rampur, where they lie at an altitude ol 4,500 feet, from 
Uri to Kohala, over a distance of 68 miles (fig. 103), the coarse boulder grave can 
be followed all along the stream, and there is every reason to believe, as Oestreich 
stated, that these deposits represent in part outwash from the moraines of various 
tributary glaciers lodged on the southern slope of the Pir PanjaL Their association 
with the moraines of the second glaciation being established, it would seem t at 
rhesc coarse boulder gravels of the lower valley are intimately linked with the largest 
of the Pir Panjal ice advances. However, there are no erratics and no true moraines 
known in this lower tract. Hence we can say that the Jhelum Glacier was restricted 
to a short valley section between Naushera and Uri. Its length presumably did 

not exceed 15 miles. ... 

Nevertheless it is difficult to reconcile this local glaciation with previous 
observations that point to an ice-free spillway at Baramula during the major ice 
advances. Then it was shown that these advances did not affect the Kashmir Lake 
Basin, and yet 10 miles below its spillway, we have traces of glaciation. Obviously 
the main valley formed a glacier only in its upper tract, where it broke through 
the highest part of the range. From this tract the ice flowed off, and as it descended 
the important tributaries it reached the main valley. Here the side glaciers coa¬ 
lesced thereby forming a focal ice stream in the main valley. 

Downstream from Uri boulder gravel and fan deposits take the place of 
moraines and other glacial material- These deposits generally issue from side 
valleys where they eventually merge, upstream, mto terminal or lateral moraines 
of the second glaciers. According to die degree with which the valley descends 
the Pir Panjal slope, glaciofluvial gravels become replaced more and more by ill- 
assorted detritus and boulder gravel. Such deposits are easily recognized by the 
brown-pinkish color which the purple-red Murree formation lends to the ileisto- 
cene valley fill. Another characteristic is their great thickness, which appears 
to increase toward the jhelum outlet to the plains. Bur beyond Kohala the river 
has effectively removed most of the older fan material. Here the Jhclum flows in a 
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deeply incised valley in which only local remnants of terraces and fans are visible, 
many hundreds of feet above the stream. At some places, such as above Domel, 
the fan deposits assume a pseudomorainic composition. These are landslide 
deposits of such coarseness as is unknown in recent debris of analogous origin. 
Whereas the present river constantly undercuts the slope wash without giving it 
a chance to accumulate to greater thickness, the older river apparently was unable 
to cope with the heavy deposition. This process must have coincided with a time 
ot excessive filling and of diminished stream power. Such conditions could have 
prevailed only at a stage when a great portion of the run-off was locked up in the 
form of ice. At this time nivation and solifluxion were unquestionably more effec¬ 
tive than in recent time, and with periglacial conditions superimposed on this 
youthful slope relief it is easy to see how such factors dominated denudation at 
the expense ot stream action. This should have led to a rapid grading of the master 
stream, which heightened its channels progressively from the valley mouth up¬ 
stream toward the glaciated tract. Hence the aggradation was the result of both 
upward grading (beginning at the outlet to the plains) and contemporary filling by 
landslides. In this way the valley fill would have acquired a heterogeneous com¬ 
position, with coarse talus and river gravels alternating, not forming a “cyclic” 
structure with coarse material at the bottom and finer sediment on top. Indeed, 
the older Jhelum detritus shows precisely this continuity of coarse deposition and] 
what is more, the great “Boulder conglomerate” fans of Upper Siwalik age at the 
valley outlets, northwest of Kahuta, are similarly composed. The only difference 
is that in this fan all the components are water-worn. The “Boulder conglomerate” 
here lies some 40 miles downstream from Kohala. Its composition of hard meta- 
morphic and Paleozoic rocks, traceable to the boulder gravels and fans upstream 
leaves no doubt that the topmost Siwalik beds merge into the boulder gravels and 
fans of the middle Jhelum tract. 

The regional expansion of a fan or fill stage from the Himalayan slope to the 
foothills of the lower Jhelum tract and its association with glaciofluvial outwash 
and moraines of the second glaciers are established. It remains now to be seen 
whether the Jhelum terraces correspond to the river levels previously described 
from the Kashmir region. 

Terraces of the Jhelum Valley .—Earlier travelers, especially Drew and Lydekker, 
later Oestreich and Dainelli, have commented on the terraces that form conspicu¬ 
ous features of the Jhelum Valley. Indeed, without these terraces the valley 
would be a forlorn sight. Their green cultivated fields contrast with the bleak 
rocky slopes and lend to the scenery a definite air of human planning. On them 
villages and smaller towns are nestled against the talus-strewn valley flanks, pro¬ 
tected, as it were, from the ravaging spring and summer floods. Temple mins 
testify to the great antiquity of some of these settlements, which date back to the 
first millennium of our era P 

Previous observers, like Godwin-Austen (1864, pp. 383 ff.) and Lydekker (1878 
pp. 30 ft.), thought that these terraces are of fluvial or glaciofluvial origin. Oestreich 
(1906, p. 95 ) remarked that the 40-meter terrace near Rampur, at Banihar temple, 
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and the lower river levels “mogen eingelagerte Moranen oder fiuvioglaziale Bildun- 
gen sein, den einzelnen Gletschervorstossen oder Interglazial Zeiten entsprechend. 
He recognized three terraces which are developed below the large tans. At Banihar 
they lie 60, 40, and 5 to 8 meters respectively above the stream. No attempt was 
made to date their origin. Damelli (1922, pp. 582 ff.) called attention to two major 
terraces between Baramula and Uri and to three levels above Kohala and near 
Domel, which surmount the river by 70 to 80, 45) and 25 meters. Assuming that 
the vallev witnessed one large fill stage (between the first and third interglacial 
periods) to which Dainelli attributed the large fans, he concluded that their origin 
might be due both to uplift during the third interglacial period and to later glacia- 

Obviously an analysis of these features can be attempted only in the formerly 
glaciated tract—-namely, between Rampur and Naushera. The large tan opposite 
Naushera may serve as the type locality, not only on account of the complete 
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Figure 105. ^Composite slope profile of right flank of Jhelum \ alley above 
Naushera, I p % 3, 4 * terraces; G1, Ga, ancient valley flows. 


terrace sequence, but because of the presence of two moraines in its vicinity 
(figs. 103 and 104). From the right bank four levels can be recognized. The 
topmost lies at the streamward edge of the fan and is ill preserved in the form of a 
narrow ledge* some 300 feet above the stream. The second is much wider* 40 1 eet 
below the first, and is built of different material. Its gray gravel is water-worn 
and homogeneous in composition, and its level corresponds roughly to that which 
bevels the edge of the second moraine at Naushera, In comparison with the fan it 
has no true moraine character, and although bouldery it would seem to belong 
to a later fill stage at which the valley was no longer glaciated. Inasmuch as the 
neighboring tributary, as well as the Gratnal and Hapatkai valleys, show terminal 
moraines of the third glaciers lying intermediate between the large fans and a lower 
wide terrace (T3), it follows that this second terrace gravel must be glaciofluvial 
outwash from those glaciers. A prominent slope of over 100 feet separates 1 1 
from the third level (T3). This is the widest terrace, which can be followed down¬ 
stream to Uri, where its level (4,4°° feet) is cut into the morainic gravel of the third 
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glacier. Presumably this is Oestreich’s 60-meter terrace. The degradational 
origin of T3 is also evident from a corresponding rock bench opposite the fan above 
Naushera. Here the fourth terrace gravel is less coarse than that of T2 and T3. 
It is a boulder-bearing loosely packed river gravel of recent appearance which 
seems to be banked against the slope below T3. This marks the second aggrada¬ 
tion of post-fan age, unquestionably analogous to that of the fourth ice advance in 
the other Pir Panjal valleys. A lowest bench finally occurs locally at Rampur 
and Uri, representing a fifth level which lies 15 to 20 feet above the river. This 
marks the youngest aggradational stage (fig. 105). 

Comparison of the sedimentary composition of these Jhelum terraces discloses 
the following arrangement: 

Thickness in 
fete 

Fans: Ground moraine overlain by very coarse little-worn talus and glacio- 
fluvial outwash. Boulders with brown patina, erratics of granite, and 

Paleozoic rocks of great variety. ±400 

Gravel of T3 and T4: Coarse bouldery river gravel, ill assorted but stratified 
with intercalated sand. Gray color. Components mainly Paleozoic 
slate and trap and Murree sandstone in lower tract. Very little granite 


near Rampur. . ± 120 

Gravel of T4: Bouldery, well-assorted gravel and sand. Components water- 
worn, mainly quartz, quartzite, slate, and Murree sandstone exclusively 

in lower tract....... 100-120 

Gravel of T5: Coarse gravel with occasional boulders.... ±15-20 


This composition reflects the glacial and orogenic events characteristic for 
the Pleistocene in Kashmir. The early Quaternary and preglacial history in the 
Jhelum tract, up to the second ice advance, left no sedimentary records except 
for the lower Karewa fans near Baramula. But previously attention was drawn 
to the presence of at least two levels developed on higher spurs (fig. 105). The 
lower one lies some 3,300 feet and the other 5,400 feet above the stream bed. The 
former corresponds to a ledge developed on interstream divides, some 1,100 feet 
above the trough shoulder of the second glacier in the Hapatkai Valley (fig. 103). 
This, we believe, is part of the elevated mature relief of the Pir Panjal, which 
became dissected before the second glaciation set in. Its origin may be of earlv 
Pleistocene or somewhat older date. The largest glaciation, recorded by fans and 
moraines, was followed by another dissection due to uplift. To judge from the 
erosional effect it had on the fans, this uplift was weaker than the first interglacial 
movement. A third uplift caused dissection of the third glacial fill, and after the 
Jhelum had graded its course, another rejuvenation set in, which formed the slope 
above the fourth terrace. This development is in harmony with our interpretation 
ot the Kashmir terraces. Its regional applicability, therefore, is established so far 
as southwestern Kashmir is concerned. 

Even beyond the political realm of Kashmir—namely, downstream at Domel 
in the Punjab—the same terrace arrangement appears. Here the confluence of 
the Kishenganga and Jhelum rivers (fig. 103) led to the formation of a wide tri- 
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angular basin, filled with gravels and bouldery detritus. Four terraces (T2 to T5) 
can be seen, and these repeat principally the arrangement of the terraced fans 

near Naushera. . , , . *.. 

Unfortunately, the Jhelum has, through recent erosion, destroyed most oi the 

records below this place, so that it is not possible to follow the Jhelum terraces into 
the plains. If these can be found in a similar arrangement at the outlet of one of 
the neighboring big transverse valleys, such as the Chenab, it is obvious that the 
terraces of Kashmir and the underlying fan formations can provide a better under¬ 
standing of Pleistocene history in the foothills and plains. 


OUTLET OF THE CHENAB VALLEY AT AKHNUR 

More powerful still than the Jhelum, the Chenab River breaks through the 
eastern Pir Panjal in the form of a gorgelike valley whose precipitous flanks rise 
6,000 to 8,000 feet above the stream. Such dissection does not allow for preserva¬ 
tion of gravel terraces or fans, and the middle part of the Chenab \ alley, there¬ 
fore, lacks the geologic records which make the Jhelum tract so attractive. Here 
and there terrace remnants are perched 400 or 600 feet above the roaring stream. 
Higher on the slopes rock ledges and beveled spurs testify to ancient valley floors, 
the origin and age of which cannot even be guessed at. It is equally unknown 
whether the main valley ever was glaciated as low down as Ramban (2,13b tee 
but from Norm’s studies (1926) it would appear that the upper tract a o\e is 
war was, at one time, subjected to heavy glaciation. In tact, m t le leac w a tef s 0 
the tributary that joins the Chenab above Kishtwar, glaciers of the main Hima¬ 
layan range still reach down to 12,000 feet. The close vicinity to the high Hima 
laya makes it almost certain that the Chenab tract was glaciated down to at least 
4,000 feet, or approximately no miles from the outlet above Akhnur. 

Over this distance the gorgelike valley contains remnants of an old va ley fill- 
It is a very coarse boulder conglomerate of reddish color in which angular ant 
slightly water-worn blocks lie in a gravelly and silty matrix. Rapid changes o 
facies due mainly to interbedding with coarse talus debris, characterize t is 
formation as a torrential valley fill of great thickness. Its components are de¬ 
rived essentially from three formational groups—(1) Paleozoic, igneous, and meta- 
morphic rocks, (2) Murree sandstone (Miocene), and (3) less abundant biwall _ 
rocks. The Siwalik rocks appear only in the lower tract, where the stream cuts 
through the early and middle members of that series, and even here their share 
is insignificant in comparison with the former rock supply. It is to be expected 
that Murree sandstone and soft Paleozoic slates were progressively eliminated 
in this formation as the river continued its downward course, and hence one can 
anticipate finding the old valley fill at the outlet composed mainly ot the harder 
rock material derived from the Paleozoic and crystalline core of the higher ranges. 

Some 16 miles above Akhnur, in the vicinity of Dera, the Chenab meanders 
in a deep vallev across the western slope of a ridge that strikes due south toward 
Jammu (fig-106). This ridge I have described (De Terra and Teilhard, 1936, pp- S°~ 
ff., fig. 7) as a huge boulder fan, tilted toward the plains, which overlies fossihferous, 
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older Upper Siwalik beds of early Pleistocene age. These beds contain Stegodon 
gams ha, Bos, Equus, Elephas planijrons, and Hexaprotodon cf. sivalensis. It is 
the “Boulder conglomerate” of Pilgrim and other investigators, which forms a 
monoclinal ridge here, gradually ascending northward until, near Dera, its crest 
lies 1,200 feet above the Chenab River. The components of this formation are 
hard rocks, mainly quartz, quartzite, and metamorphics, much water-worn but 
all the size ol a mature human head and even larger. On the opposite river bank 
a similar ridge appears with northeast-southwest strike, equally tilted and of 
similar composition. From the junction of both ridges at the very point where the 
river emerges from older Siwalik beds, it becomes evident that they belong to one 



large boulder fan which issues at an old valley outlet (fig. 103). The fan was up¬ 
lifted with older Siwalik formations in such a manner as to form two cuestas 
which diverge from the apex near the valley outlet, and the Chenab, superimposing 
its course upon the center of the fan, followed the medial depression. In other 
words, the master stream is antecedent to the uplift, its present meanders being 
somewhat shifted in the fan according to the alternating supply of slope wash 
from young tributary slope streams. 

The nature of this fan and its merging into the older valley fill upstream make 
it fairly certain that both belong to one and the same aggradational stage. In 
view of its superposition on early Pleistocene beds, belonging to the Tatrot-Pinjor 
stages of Upper Siwalik time, we must conclude that it is somewhat younger. 
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As demonstrated below, a terrace system analogous to the Kashmir pattern is 
developed along the Chenab, indicating a prolonged period of stream erosion. 
Hence the Boulder conglomerate was formed at a time intermediate between the 
early Pleistocene and the later terrace formation. This is precisely the same posi¬ 
tion which the boulder fans and Karewa gravels hold within the Pleistocene 
sequence of Kashmir. These deposits have previously been explained by glacial 
accumulation and outwash during the greatest ice advance in the Pm 1 anjal, 
and one cannot help but apply the same interpretation to the boulder fan of the 
Chenab. At no other period was the supply of rock material, as great as in this 
phase, when the valleys were laden with morainic and slope debris. Once the ice 
retreated, this vast supply was set free to be transported toward the plains. Uplift 
in the center of the range may have quickened this process, so that an abnormally 
large amount of debris was dumped at the valley outlet. In fact, the great thick¬ 
ness of the fan, amounting to over 1,800 feet, can be satisfactorily understood only 
if it is assumed that the floor of the fan sank as the foothills rose. 
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Just as in Kashmir fan formation followed the early Pleistocene (first glacial and 
interglacial stages), so did the Boulder conglomerate succeed the early Quaternary 
Siwaliks. Consequently, the fan formation is of middle Pleistocene age and to be 
broadly correlated with the second or major Pir Panjal glaciation. A direct proof 
of this conception, finally, is the presence of glacially faceted boulders in the ridge 
above Jammu (De Terra and Teilhard, 1936, p. 80a). The stray occurrence of 
rolled quartzite flakes of pre-Soan type in the upper layers indicates the presence of 
early man during a late outwash phase of this period. (See part 11 of this memoir.) 

The Chenab terraces above Akhnur . — About 3 miles upstream from Akhnur 
the Chenab makes its last great meander before braiding its bed into numerous 
channels. Here also it undercuts, for the last time, the slope of the boulder ridge. 
This slope is dissected by a great number of young tributaries, which could have 
originated only after uplift of the fan. Since then the slope streams have cut 
various terraces, some of which are also found in the Chenab \ alle\ proper. Just 
below the dip slope of the fan, which is perfectly even except for a few cuestalike 
scarps, another level can be seen (fig. 107 and pi. XXIII, I, Ti). It appears 
to have been cut into the tilted surface of the tan. A second level (Ti) is 
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prominently displayed on the uninvestigated left bank. However, on the 
opposite side appears a piateaulike surface at a similar altitude. This is underlain 
by yellow loessic silt somewhat similar to the Upper Karewa beds of Kashmir 
but distinguishable from them by its composition and structure, as in the lower 
beds it contains sand and gravel, and in general it is less distinctly stratified. To 
anyone familiar with the geology of the Potwar region, near Rawalpindi, in the 
northwest Punjab, it is easy to recognize in this formation the “Potwar loessic 
silt,” which has previously been described by YVadia (1928) and me (De Terra and 
Teilhard, 193b). Near Dagah its upper surface lies 260 feet above the stream, 
but farther west it rises and is broken up into hillocks. The thickness of the silt 
in this section is about 80 feet. Below the silt is a coarse gravel into which a lower 
terrace (T3) is cut. This gravel clearly antedates the two terraces and, to judge 
from the exposures on the opposite bank, it seems to make a deep valley fill, which 
the Chenab finally degraded to form a wide terrace (T3). From this relation we 
infer that the river trenched the first terrace, whereupon it aggraded its valley, 
first depositing coarse bouldery gravel, and then silt. The silt, being partly of 
fluvial and partly of eolian origin (De Terra and Teilhard, 1936, pp. 814 ff.), 
marks the depositional level T2. This silt fan, as it may be called, was in turn 
deeply dissected, until the river began to meander again, stopping at a level which 
now lies 160 feet above the Chenab (fig. 107). The highest terrace slope occurs 
below I3. At places it is 140 feet high and exposes the same boulder gravel in this 
thickness. The succeeding terrace (T4) lies about 55 feet above the stream and is 
underlain by a second coarse gravel in which boulders are more scarce. This 
terrace has a thick veneer of loam. Into this the Chenab has cut its present bed. 
However, as observations were restricted to a small area, it is possible that a fifth 
terrace is present somewhere below or above the section under discussion. 

From these observations it would appear that the Chenab outlet recorded 
principally the same stages as were found in the Jhelum and other valleys in Kash¬ 
mir. We can distinguish two major phases of fan formation, represented by the 
Boulder conglomerate fan (second glaciation) and a younger, smaller fan composed 
of boulder gravel and silt. The younger fan unquestionably is homotaxial with 
the outwash gravel of the third glaciation. (See Paterson's section on Poonch 
Valley.) Now, the correlation of the loessic silt with the Potwar silt is of importance 
in regard to the origin of this formation. As this problem is discussed in greater 
detail at another place, it is here only necessary to mention the occurrence 
of Levallois flakes as horizon markers in the loessic silt of the second terrace. 
Such flakes were abundantly found either in the basal gravel of the Potwar zone 
of the northwest Punjab or in the lower silts. Above Akhnur half a dozen flakes 
were collected from the lower silt. This appears to corroborate our correlation 
with the silt of the Potwar area. 

TERRACES AND FAN DEPOSITS IN THE TAWI VALLEY ABOVE JAMMU 

Upper Tawi tract .—The Tawi is a tributary of the Chenab, descending from 
the crest of the sub-Himalaya east of Udhampur (fig. 106). Its source lies close 
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to 12,000 feet in the vicinity of a high peak (14,241 feet), the altitude of which 
rivals that of the Pir Panjal. Like the Chenab, in its upper course it follows the 
orographic and geologic strike of the range, but its middle course cuts through 
the fore range as the river meanders through steeply folded Siwalik beds. At 
the great bend where the transverse valley begins lies the small town of Chineni 
(3,225 feet) (see fig. 103). It was here that Medlicott (1876, p. 53) recognized 
Siwalik conglomerates lying unconformably on older slate rock and Murree sand¬ 
stone. From his cursory description it is not clear whether these Siwalik beds are 
the same as those which appear downstream at Udhampur, but as he mentioned 
red clays and boulder beds from Chineni, it must be assumed that he meant the 
old valley fill that makes a prominent terrace at the river bend. This formation 
clearly resembles both the boulder gravels of the middle Chenab tract and the 
Boulder conglomerate as developed near Jammu. It is less well stratified, and the 
boulders are subangular throughout, lying in a red matrix of silt and sand. On 
the terrace slope which exposes a thickness of several hundred feet large blocks 
have weathered out. Some of these measure 400 cubic feet and more and show 
smoothed facets as if they had been derived from glacial action. This character 
and the composite nature of the terrace deposit suggest an origin similar to that 
of the Jhelum boulder gravels below Uri. In other words, it is rewashed and partly 
residual ground moraine mixed with landslide material. The presence of erratics 
at such low altitudes (about 3»5°° f eet ) can he explained only by a glaciation of 
the longitudinal valley section above Chineni. From here the steep river gradient 
leads over a distance of some 15 miles to contour 6,000 feet, into the slope of the 
Chenab-Tawi watershed. Its altitude is such as to warrant the assumption of a 
Pleistocene glaciation. In analogy to the Jhelum Valley it is evident that only dur¬ 
ing the second glaciation could the glacier have been able to advance down to 
about 4,000 feet. This would have brought the ice to about the same altitude as 
in the Jhelum tract, and it would have furnished morainic debris for the entire 

lower valley as far as Udhampur and beyond. 

Downstream the Tawi Valley displays at least two terraces, which are under¬ 
lain by the same red boulder formation. Its thickness increases notably at the 
valley entrance into the basin of Udhampur. This entrance coincides with a border 
fault through which older Upper Siwalik beds are dropped against older formations 
(fig. 106). The boulder gravel now assumes fan structure and spreads throughout 
the basin. Murree rocks, little worn and of varying size, are its most prevalent 
components. No doubt this sudden increase of Murree sandstone debris at the 
fault line is the direct outcome of the great displacement which befell the Upper 
Siwalik beds. Through it the older Siwaliks and especially the Murree formation were 
subjected to violent denudation. If our contention is correct that this boulder fan is 
homotaxial with the older valley fill at Chineni, it can, by analogy with the Chenab 
and Kashmir valleys, be expected, first, to rest unconformably on early Pleistocene 
beds and second, to have undergone terracing similar to that at the Chenab outlet. 

Previously (De Terra and Teilhard, 1936, PP- 805 ff.) I have shown that the basin 
filling at Udhampur contains strata that bear all the characteristics of the Tatrot- 
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Pinjor zones near Jammu. Also the bluish-gray laminated clays found near Dhal- 
par (above gray conglomeratic sandstone) have the appearance of the Lower Ka- 
rewa beds in Kashmir. Fresh-water shells found in them are identical with species 
occurring in the Karewa lake beds. In addition the tilting of these beds shows 
the same degree of deformation which characterizes the lower Pleistocene on the 
Kashmir flank of the Pir Panjal. I here is, then, little doubt of their representing 
the early Pleistocene. North of the aforementioned place a high leveled spur, 



Figcre 108— Longitudinal valley section along Tawi River above Udhampur. 

U.S., Upper Siwalik (Tatrot-Finjor beds); Ch, N, Lower and Middle Siwalik; M, 

Murree sandstone; B.C., Boulder conglomerate (second glacial); GMa, ground' 
moraine; Ps, loess (third glacial); F, fault; Th, thrust fault. 

some 300 feet above the basin floor, projects from the fault scarp (pi. XXIII, 2). 
This spur is made of red Boulder conglomerate some 420 feet thick, which*lies 
unconformably on tilted Upper Siwalik beds. It represents a dissected portion 
of the great Tawi fan lying, as it were, against the fault scarp (fig. 108). This 
situation fulfills one of the requirements for our stratigraphic correlation with 
the Chenab and Kashmir regions. 

The other condition concerns the terrace formation. In this respect the Ud¬ 
hampur Basin furnishes equally convincing evidence. Not only at Udhampur 



itself but m all tributary valleys, as far east as Ramnagar, terraces or remnants of 
them abound (pL XXIII, 3). The most complete section that came under ob¬ 
servation lies east of Udhampur, on the right bank of the Tawi (fig. 109). Here the 
river flows around the eastern rim of the great boulder fan that issues from the 
upper Tawi Valley. This fan is exposed on the slope above T2 and again below 
this terrace. It is a purplish-red conglomerate, stained by Murree rocks, with a 
sandy-gravel matrix and thin red silt interbedded. Above it lies a pink silt with 
basal gravel. This veneers the slight relief of the fan, filling its depressions with 
pockets of sandy gravel. At many places the topmost conglomerate layer is 
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greatly leached and its sandstone components disintegrated. All this points to a 
period of erosion and weathering prior to the deposition of the red silt. This silt 
is about 40 feet thick and shows faint banding. Like loess, it makes for vertical 
walls, and its composition is monotonous except for slight color variations. It 
can readily be compared with the loessic silt in the Chenab outlet, its only differ¬ 
ence being the red color, which is due to local supply with Murree and Lower 
Siwalik silt. Loessic silt builds the upper surface of the fan on which stands the 
ancient city of Udhampur. An old terrace (Ti), which is cut into the upper edge 
of the fan, appears to lie submerged underneath the silt. Its basal gravel also 
underlies T2, from which we infer that the fan was twice terraced before the loessic 
silt was laid down, the later river level having coincided with the time of fluvio- 

eolian silt deposition. . 

The gravel underlying Ti and T3 differs from the older fan material by its 
gray color, which has a faintly pinkish tint, and by the perfect wear of its com¬ 
ponents. These are derived not so much from Murree sandstone as from Eocene 
and Mesozoic debris and a great variety of older rocks such as appear along the 
Tawi headwaters. This gravel is to be considered a second fan, which fills a deep 
and wide stream channel cut into the boulder fan. As in the Chenab outlet, its 
depositional surface marks the second terrace, while the lower river level is found 
at T3. Below, there is a prominent slope, 100 feet high, cut into the younger 
gravel by the Tawi River prior to the deposition of the lowest terrace (T4). This 
lower bench is made of loose gravel with shingle structure. The pebbles, in their 
order of abundance, consist of quartz, mica schist, quartzite, granite, slate, black 
chert, Murree sandstone, and Siwalik rocks. Boulders are present but distinctly 
fewer than in the other terrace formations. As on the Chenab River, a thin loam 
cover is found above the gravel. Downstream this terrace rests against Middle 
Siwalik beds, which also appear near milestone 166 on the road to Jammu. 

The sequence of events as recorded by these basin deposits can be outlined 

as follows: 


j. Deposition of a boulder fan (about 250 feet thick) and filling of a previously excavated 
basin under the influence of strong river action, intensified by normal faulting along the upper nm 
of the basin. This stage corresponds to glaciofluvial action in the upper Tawi tract during a 
general retreat of the second glaciers. 

2 Slight dissection of the fan by degradation, resulting in Tr. Weathering on the fan surface. 

3. Strong entrenchment of the ancestral Tawi by over 400 feet and major dissection of the 

older basin deposits. . . ...... 

4. Aggradation of the stream and filling with boulder gravels. Deposition of pink silt, the 

greater portion of which was subsequently removed save for remnants on older fan surface (third 

glacial). t^ cut the bou j der grave } t0 i ev el T3, on which it meandered freely for some time so 

as to form a wide stream floor* 

6 Second great entrenchment of the river by some 100 feet. 

7. Another aggradation and filling of the river channel by 60 feet of shingly gravel w.th loam 


cover* 

8* Last trenching of this terrace to 


the present Tawi level. 
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In view of the concurrence of these stages with those found in the Chenab, 
Jhelum, and other Pir Panjal streams, it would appear that stages 4 and 7 are 
broadly to be correlated with the third and fourth glacial advances. No exact 
proof can be offered for this contention unless T2 and T4 are actually traced to their 
respective glacial deposits. However, this has been done on the Kashmir flank 
of the Pir Panjal and in the Poonch River tract. (See section E.) Also, the 
association of loessic silt with the second and fourth terraces is indicative of peri- 
glacial conditions, and this also substantiates our terrace correlations. 

Lower Tawi tract above Jammu .—No data are available from the Tawi Valley 
below Udhampur save for the last 8 miles or so, where the main road to Jammu 
leads along the stream. In the intermediate region two or three terraces were 
observed in a tributary valley below Chanas (fig. 106). The stream is here deeply 
incised in a light-gray boulder gravel of great thickness. Its constituents are well 
rolled and composed mainly of hard rocks, such as quartz, quartzite, limestone, 
granite, gneiss, and dark igneous rocks. The first three give the gravel a light color, 
dazzling white in the noon sun, so that it contrasts strangely with the variegated 
shales and red beds of the Siwalik formations. As no igneous or metamorphic 
formations are known in this valley, it is somewhat puzzling to see so thick an 
accumulation of rocks otherwise characteristic of the Boulder conglomerate and 
its equivalents. Indeed, the headwaters of this river descend from a region im¬ 
mediately adjacent to the Udhampur Basin, and there is good reason to believe 
that these streams denuded the boulder fans which should extend westward along 
the border fault. Such extension was observed from a vantage point on the Jammu 
road below Udhampur. In fact, the prominent fault scarp continues westward, 
at least as far as Katra, and is interrupted only by a narrow low divide that sep¬ 
arates the larger Tawi depression from the dissected basin drained by its tributary 
(fig. 106). In other words, the gravel fill can be derived only from the Boulder 
conglomerate, and it should therefore be of later age. This inference is confirmed 
by analysis of the ancient river levels. The widest is cut into the gravel and lies 
over 100 feet above the river. Far above appear terrace remnants underlain by 
the same gravel. These two levels can only represent T2 and T3, which, near Udh¬ 
ampur, are underlain by outwash material younger than the Boulder conglom¬ 
erate. Locally there are remnants of a lower terrace, 50 to 60 feet above the stream 
level, which would correspond to T4. These ancient river beds can be followed for 
5 miles downstream, to the junction with another Tawi tributary. 

At Nagrota the main road reenters the Tawi Valley, and as the river here 
meanders freely over a wide flood plain, terrace records have become scarce. A 
low flat can be seen 30 feet above stream level, and on the left bank appear rem¬ 
nants of benches, apparently cut into Upper Siwalik beds. Four miles above 
Jammu the Tawi cuts across the Boulder conglomerate ridge mentioned above. 
With a prominent dip slope this ridge descends toward the alluvial plains of the 
Punjab (fig. no and pi. XXII, 4). Secondary rivulets with intermittent seasonal 
water supply dissected the tilted fan and gave rise to wide fans, choked with 
boulder debris. These fans occupy flat valleys entrenched into an old terrace 
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bench (T on pi. XXII, 4) of the Tawi Valley. This bench surmounts the Tawi 
by some 300 feet and might well represent 1 2. A second bench can faintl) be seen 
down the slope, some 120 feet above the Tawi. 

Terrace record and Pleistocene uplift of fans.—The presence of such terraces in 
a dissected and recently tilted fan is of special significance for our knowledge of 

growing structures in the Himalayan hills. 

The middle Pleistocene age of the great fan formation having been estab¬ 
lished, it follows that the uplift took place since that time. This process, as the 
terrace levels indicate, was undoubtedly not continuous. The major terrace 
especially proves that the Tawi graded its course, and this would have been im¬ 
possible had the ridge undergone continuous uplift. Hence the tectonic growth 
was intermittent, the upward movement being at times interrupted by quiescence. 
Under the assumption that the major level is Ti, it would seem that a majm-portion 
of the uplift had taken place between the second and third glaciations. This was, 
as has already been demonstrated from Kashmir, a long interglacial period and 
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Figure no—View from Jammu road across Tawi River on tilted Upper Siwalik fan above Jammu. Ta, terrace. 


a phase of great erosion. As the difference in level between this bench and the 
crest of the ridge is about 1,000 feet, it is safe to conclude that the fan was moved 
upward by that amount within one interglacial period. This figure naturally does 
not take into account the decrease in altitude which the ridge must have under¬ 
gone through subsequent erosion. Also the relative height of the ridge above the 
level of the Punjab plain (1,000 feet) exceeds, at places, 2,000 feet, so that the 
inferred figure for the interglacial uplift is a minimum, which can safely be en¬ 
larged to 1,500 feet. This very strong uplift was followed by quiescence, as re¬ 
corded in the major terrace, but the quiescence in turn was followed by renewed 
dissection. This should have occurred after the third glaciation had excavated 
the fan down to the next terrace. Owing to the incomplete preservation of the 
lower terraces we cannot analyze this process further, but this much can be said: 
the subsequent uplifts must have been of lesser magnitude than the first middle 
Pleistocene deformation. If all four terraces were present, as in the upper valley, 
we might say that at least three minor uplifts had occurred. Indeed, if the present 
difference in height between the crest of this ridge and the plains (1,385 feet) is 
taken into account, we simply have to subtract from this the first minimum figure 
of 1,000 feet (second interglacial uplift) in order to get the total amount of the 
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later uplift. This is about one-third of the growth that took place in the second 
interglacial period, which may mean that the tilting was retarded in later Pleisto¬ 
cene time. But it is also possible that the upper Pleistocene time span was shorter 
than that of the middle Pleistocene, and if so, we could not expect an equally con¬ 
sistent record of tilting. 

As a consequence of these recent movements the ancient terrace levels were 
tilted. The degree of tilting for the major bench is about 6°, as compared with the 
io° dip slope of the Boulder conglomerate and the 2° gradient of the present 
stream. The point where the surface slope and the main terrace dip underneath 
the alluvium of the plains lies at the valley outlet near Jammu. Here there is 
in progress a new fan formation, which is greatly aided by the vast supply of boul¬ 
ders that are being washed out from the front ridge. 

Considering that the Upper Siwalik beds in this region are composed of two 
fan accumulations—the Boulder conglomerate and Tatrot zone, of which the former 
overlaps the latter mountainward—it would seem that at present another large 
fan is being added toward the plains. In this arrangement is reflected the con¬ 
tinued southward growth of Himalayan structure. 

THE PLEISTOCENE DEPOSITS OF POONCH 
By T. T. Paterson 

The following notes are descriptive of a traverse from the north side of the 
Pir Panjal at the head of the Ferozepur Nullah down a tributary river of the 
Poonch, through the foothills to the plains, (See fig. 6.) The topography of this 
area has already been discussed in an earlier section. 

The course of the Poonch River (fig, in) can be divided into four parts de¬ 
termined by the geology and physiography of the regions through which it passes. 

1. The high mountain tract is characterized by canyonlike valleys over 2,000 
feet in depth with long flat-topped interstream divides running up into the 3,000-foot 
wall of the southern face of the watershed (fig. 117). In this part are congregated 
the moraines of the various glaciers. The first glacial moraines are now being 
denuded, the only evidence being the survival of truncated glacial troughs and a 
few scattered moraines along the crest of the main range. The second glacial 
moraines crown the high flat-topped ridges, and the later ice advances have plunged 
their moraines deep along the incised gullies. 

2. The low mountain tract fringes the high tract and presents a rolling land¬ 
scape with rounded hills and wide valleys (fig. 124). The difference is well marked 
at Mandi. Passing from the canyons of Loran and Palera the path to Poonch 
swings suddenly at Mandi into a broad, intensely cultivated valley, sweeping 
up into rounded crests. The greater part of the later glaciofluvial outwash is 
congregated here as high-level terraces “of unstratified or crudely stratified sand 
gravel, shingle and still coarser” (Wadia, 1928, p. 287). 

3. In the foothills the river has incised the meanders of a previous course 
into a series of parallel ridges lately uplifted. The deposits of this portion are the 
finer equivalents of the outwash of the low mountain tract. 
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Figure III,— Sketch map of the Poonch drainage basin, showing major physiographic divisions and Quaternary deposits. 
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4. The plain, from Palak to the junction with the Jhelum, is characterized 
by thick deposits of clays and loess. It has been formed within the basin of Chao- 
mukh (figs. 140 and 141). 

The Hich Mountain Tract 

Figure 112 is a sketch of the country around Choring Pal, on the north side 
of the watershed. There is a striking difference between the “flattened” topography 
of the northern flank and the sharply incised, wind-battered southern flank. North¬ 
west of peak 12,990, near Bodpathar, 1 lies a shelf on which moraine material still 
preserves its original topography to some extent. At A is a peculiar flattening of 
the valley wall like a terrace. At B, in the valley floor at 9,840 feet, is a high ter¬ 
race of moraine matter with huge subrounded boulders in the river bed. At C, 
11,000 feet, is a terrace of moraine debris, presumably that at B, and on it later 
terminal moraines. At 14,360 feet an old U form can be seen truncated by a 
U valley, so forming a hanging valley. The U form was still later cut by a cirque, 
which from its size and fresh character looks later than the second U valley. There 
are moraines in this cirque and in the U valley at the top, at nearly 13,000 feet. 

Figure 114, a view toward peak 14,270 near Choring Pal, shows the remnants 
of two U valleys on the sky line. These are truncated by a transverse trough in 
which ice overflowed through a flattened U form in the direction of the observer. 
Moraines have been left in this trough. A deep cirque of later age has been incised 
into these two earlier forms. These several glacial features are related, in all prob¬ 
ability, to the first, second, third, and fourth glaciations, as indicated in figure 114. 

Figure 113, a, also on the northern flank, shows on the sky line the overflow 
ice channel from the large gathering ground of the Tosh Maidan into the head of 
the Ferozepur Nullah. This channel has been cut into a wide ridge, here interpreted 
as of first glacial age, with associated lateral moraines at an appropriate height, 
and lateral moraines of second glacial age lying in a hollow some distance beneath. 
A deep incision in second interglacial time left these moraines high above the 
present river, which flows in a trough of fourth age cut into a third glacial trough 
with morainic debris. 

At Jamlanwali, in the same region, a moraine of similar appearance to that 
supposed to be of third age lies within a valley cut out of fan debris deposited in a 
valley form of the same age as that noted as second interglacial. 

Figures 115 and 116 also illustrate some interrelationships of cirque formation 
and ice advances. A wide U trough proceeds from a group of cirques and is trun¬ 
cated by two later troughs which, on comparison with figure 113, seem to be of 
third and fourth age cut into second. These troughs are lined with ground moraines. 

A large cirque has been cut from the second profile (fig. 116), and in the rock 
above has been formed another cirque, with moraines, M2. 

A fairly wide U valley proceeds from the older cirque and terminates in 
moraines, a younger overlying an older. Perhaps the older one is a last moraine 
of the third glaciation, but from its height and size and comparison with general 

1 Refer to the appropriate i-Inch maps of the Topographic Atlas of India for places not Indicated on figure 112. 
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Figure i n.—Sketch of highlands on northern flank of the Pir Panjal near Choring Pal. 
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results elsewhere the younger moraine must be of fourth age, for the fourth glacier 
lav at much lower heights than the final stages of glaciation, which may conceivably 
be represented hv MS and M4 with later phases, Mi, Mi, M3, and M; (fig. 115). 
Certainly these last-named moraines cannot have been formed under present-day 
conditions with the height of the snow' line 1,000 to 3,000 feet above. 

Figure 117 is a sketch of the watershed and part of the high mountain tract 
from Tatakuti eastward. This intensely rugged slope is in pronounced contrast to 
the more gentle widely incised slopes of the north (pL XIIT). Very outstanding 
arc the overdeepened cirques of wide extent, cut into by a series of smaller ones of 
late date. These wide cirques were produced originally by the very extensive 
second glaciation, which, as shown later, produced the moraines of the inter- 
stream divides. The remains of the first glacial troughs at high levels are indicated 
by the appropriate symbol. Ar A a deep trough cut into the second cirque carries 
on its flanks morainic debris which is eroded several hundred feet, with production 
of a valley, glaciated and carrying moraine of fourth glacial age. Moraines of a 
similar fairly youthful topography can be seen at B, L‘, and JL) 7 extending as much 
as 3 and 4 miles down the valley. But they are not so fresh as a group of moraines 
clustered near the mouths of small cirques of distinctly more modern character. 
The major dissection of the large second cirques was due to long erosion during 
second interglacial time, and the general appearance of this southern face is that of 
a steeply inclined slope exposed to all the force of monsoon preci pi tat km, deeply 
dissected, glaciated, again subjected to rejuvenation of erosion, and again glaciated. 

The relations of the later glaciations arc well expressed by figure i iS, showing 
sections above -Sarian, There is a very fresh moraine at 11,500 feet which has the 
same appearance as the moraines fronting the newest cirques of figure 117 and is 
interpreted as of fifth age. It overlaps two older terminal moraines (fig, 1 iS, «), 
of more mature topography, damming back a tarn, which is 500 feet lower down. 
These moraines were laid down in a valley cur out of moraine and glnciofluvial 
material, of third age, and this is so thick that the valley, over 400 feet in depth, 
is still cut into it. Figure ilS, b , a section still lower down, shows that this third 
glacial material once tilled the whole of a deep steep-sided valley, eroded during 
second interglacial time into a more mature surface of which little remains except 
small flattened ridge tops. The third glacial deposit, though filling most of the 
valley at Sarian, is no longer a ridge ar Mangiana, a little lower down, but becomes 
a terrace composed of glaciotiuvial outwash and a little morainic debris, probably 
ground moraine originally. At Sarian the ridge feature of figure liS, b r is deter¬ 
mined by lateral third interglacial erosion, and in the valleys so formed the fourth 
ice advance deposited mu wash. These deposits in turn have been eroded probably 
during a wet period immediately following fifth glacial time. 

At Loran there is a more complete expos£ of rhe succession (fig, 119). At 
8,000 feet there are remains of an old land surface with gravels and coarse detritus, 
then there is a steep slope to the highest terrace, here almost 1 ,000 feet above river 
level. It is erosional, cut out of rhe rock, and is fairly constant. It is thoroughly 
dissected, and remains of it stand out as ridges. If the main valley deepening is 
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second interglacial, perhaps this terrace, T)a, was cut not long after the second 
glaciation, even part of it formed during a final retreat stage, the later interglacial 
erosion Tib (fig. 121) giving the greater steepening to a deep trough in which was 
deposited over 500 feet of third glacial morainic and glaciofluvial matter that 
was subsequently terraced. 

This terracing is somewhat complicated owing to the proximity of the glacier 
front. The terrace at 500 feet is very inconstant'and irregular and was probably 
formed during a retreat stage of the’third glacier. Far more constant is the wide 
main terrace at 400 feet, which is of third Imergladal age and erosional. The next 
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terrace can be traced into the fourth glacial moraines, and the succeeding one is 
probably of fourth interglacial age, followed by anorher cut of fifth glacial acc. 

The more purely glaciologk side of this problem can be expounded by a sec¬ 
tion at Bara Chhari (fig, no), between Loran and Palera, Below a detritus- 
covered surface at 7,500 feet is an erosional surface at 7,000 feet, This could be 
correlated with the constant surface noted above as of very early second inter¬ 
glacial or even very late second glacial age. From it descends an oversteepened 
side wall, which, on the left bank, is interrupted by a roc he moutonnee form backed 
by moraine, presumably a lateral deposit of the third glacier. The moutonnee 
form is carried steeply down into the valley, which shows a U-shaped trough, and 
on this a main terrace is formed of ground moraine and glaciofluvial detritus. On 
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top of this rests a terminal moraine with a weathered aspect which may indicate 
Us age to be third glacial or a retreat stage of the third, especially as it is known 
that the fourth glacial moraines are confined to higher portions of the stream bed. 
Moreover, the underlying material and even the rock have been gullied, probably 
during the fourth and fifth stages. 

Still lower downstream, at Palcra (figs, 121 and 122% moraines of second 
glacial age lie 2,coo feet above the valley Boor with typical huinmocked appear¬ 
ance. Such moraines, now well covered hv vegetation and almost obliterated by 
digging, have been observed by Wadi a (1928, p. 288), J n the valley itself there are 
terraces 1 ia and T1 b and a deep third glacial trough with ground moraine and con¬ 
glomerate. 1 Vo terraces are cut our of the conglomerate, which at one point overlies 
a belt of boulders that could only mean the former presence of a terminal moraine. 

Between Palera and Mandi, in the Kajpur Gorge, the third glacial over- 
steepening is confined to a smaller portion of the second interglacial erosion val¬ 
ley, indicating that the ice was losing its intensity of erosion (fig. 123). Between 
Raj pur and Lajran occur several belts of moraine within the third glacial trough 
at heights of 4,900, 5,200, and 6,ooo feet. A still lower one, the lowest, can be 
found just below Mandi at 4,500 feet, marked by a great number of enormous 
erratic boulders in one spot. 

The Low Mountain Tract 

The topography changes at Mandi. The hillsides are no longer scarred and 
nigged, nor arc the slopes so densely forested (fig. 124). There arc no signs of 
alpine sculpturing such as occurs only 2 miles up from Mandi. The valley widens 
to over half a mile, and more than 200 feet of glaciofluvial out wash was deposited 
in it. This out wash is finer toward the top, no doubt owing to retreat of the third 
glacier. 1 he outwash can be traced downward and becomes progressively more 
fluviatile, forming the terraces which must therefore be of later than third glacial age. 

The side valley of Shahpur yielded some interesting data. Here there is the 
strong second interglacial erosion of Tib, following a steep cutting of Tin. The 
valley of Tib is filled up to 250 feet with compact fiuviatile gravels, which are 
thoroughly dissected and twice eroded to form terraces. At the base of the Tib 
gravel occur large boulders of foreign provenance Panjal trap, schists, and gray- 
wackes—which are difficult to explain in this side valley other than by assuming 
that originally the second glaciation spread them over a little.dissected surface 
that only subsequently was eroded to its present form. The presence of these 
erratics in small side valleys of the low mountain tract is very common. 

1 he town of Poonch lies in a rather wide valley conspicuous for its great 
development of terraces in the western parts. Figure 125 gives a generalized dia¬ 
gram of the terrace system. It seems that the valley was filled to a depth of 200 
feet with third glacial detritus which was then eroded to about 120 feer. 1 Another 
period of erosion was followed by deposition to 70 feet, probably in fourth tdacial 
time. A low terrace may be fifth. 

1 Thu IS the rsnmgxf (jravel fun of the CHcnnb Utd Tarn Tllifij*, dcamhnl ahcivc, 
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Surroundi ng die valley are long, steep slopes to 700 or Soo feet, then long slowly 
rising ridges lead to the highest points. These may represent stage Tta, as also 
rhe platform at regular intervals in the small side valleys, indicating another halt. 
Therefore it would seem that the Poonch Basin was in first interglacial time a 
broad, very shallow valley- The second glacier then covered the ground to a limit 
now represented by the 7 poo-foot contour. The glaciofluvial out wash of this 
glacier must have been deposited in such broad, shallow valleys and subsequently 
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removed by intense erosion. From the M-inch map it would appear poss.be 
that during second glacial time the drainage was rather different, bang directly 
somhwesi along broad valleys and hillsides, and may have been caught in the 
trough bounded on the south by die first northwest-southeast ridge of the Jhelum 

syntaxis—that is, the Kotli syndine. , , , . 

\t Schr (fig 126) rhe old erosional Boors are well exposed—the second inter¬ 
glacial, cut within 60 feet of present river level, and the third interglacial, cut 
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within 15 feet, whh subsequent deposition of rhe Tj gravels, probably 0/ fourth 
glacial age. This was eroded and gravels of I 4 laid down* "1 here arc some large 
boulders, as much as 6 leer long, of foreign origin. It seems almost impossible that 
such large blocks could have been brought there by the same agency rhar deposited 
the rest of the gravels. However, some boulders were derived from preexisting 
second glacial levels, as at Shah pur. 

The Foothills 

Between Sehra and Palak the river cuts across a series of parallel ridges in- 
cising preformed meanders into them, even oft the crests. The terraces are well 
developed throughout this region, as figures ! 17 J32 indicate. Comparison of 
heights of terraces show's some distortion of the upper terrace levels in those parts 
ot the valley that cut the ridges, evidence of movement within this area into late 
Pleistocene time. Art accurate study of this matter is left to a future publication. 

The figures mentioned show that before each depositions! cycle the bed was 
eroded to rock bottom. Further evidence for rhe age of T3 was found at M and hoi 
(fig. 127) in the presence of a boulder of partly cemented conglomerate of a kind 
seen in ihe third glacial terrace between Palera and Loran, On the heights above 
Sehra (fig. 128), 400 feet above river level, was found a conglomerate of foreign 
boulders as much as 3 feet in diameter, some subangular, faceted, in a brownish- 
pink day matrix, unlike the conglomerate of the third glacial terrace, 300 feet 
below. The boulders also show greater heterogeneity of size. There are three 
possibilities; 

(a) That the material is of third glacial age, despite the difference of fades 
below and above. This would mean that the valley was filled with 400 feet of 
glaciofluvtal out wash, coarser at rhe top, and that erosion after third glacial rime 
removed 30c feet. In support of this is the fact that the conglomerate is plastered 
against the hill slope behind Sehra. 

(£) That rhe material is second glacial (faceted boulders), which would 
mean that the second glacial valley floor has dropped from 6,500 feet at Palera to 
2,750 feet here, and also that the erosion of second interglacial time, represented 
by 2 ,ogq feet ar Palera, is here only 400 feet. 

(r) Thar the conglomerate is redeposited second glacial material oti an erosion 
platform of very early second interglacial age corresponding to the halt stage at 
l oran (fig, 119). 

It seems impossible that the third glacial out wash, which could produce only 200 
feet of conglomerat e 21 Mandi, next to the glacier snout, could deposit 400 feet here, 
where there is no sign even of extensive synclinal development. Nor could erosion 
after third glacial time remove at this point 300 feet of gravels when evidence of 
such erosion is not found even in the high mountain tract. Either 0/ the two other 
possibilities can hold, but the age of the material, if (r) is correct, would not be 
far removed from second glacial. Hence the second glacial valley system was 
already well established and had cut down into the rising chain of hills. Further 
proof comes from Purl, below Tahi, where the high-level conglomerate occupies 
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sn okl river channel a wind yap—isolated when the river, cutting Jeep during 
second interglacial time, deserted this channel and eroded elsewhere. Still farther 
dow r n, at Menithli (fig. 131) this high level conglomerate lies almost 10 o feet above 
a terrace which, because of its height above the loo-foot terrace which is third 
glacial, is equated with the second interglacial erosion cycle. 
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At Phagwari (fig. 132) two plateauiike remnants of second glacial conglom¬ 
erate are left 500 feet above the river. In t he valleys between are fluviarile deposits 
of local Murree sandstone, little transported. This corresponds to the capping 
of T.| that is, third interglacial and fourth glacial. 

The Kotli Syvcune 

The Kotli syncline, "key area of the Poonch Siwaliks," has been described in 
a general fashion by Wadia (1928, p, 277). Outliers of Boulder conglomerate 
belonging to the h pper Siwalik beds form a series of hillocks to the east and west 
of the town of Kotli, which stands on the river. Immediately opposite the town 





the section shown in figure 133 is magnificently exposed. On the northeast the 
hills of Murree sediments, purple and red, overran the Siwalik beds along the main 
boundary fault, which, as Middlemtss has shown, dips 12 0 N r i£. The Middle 
Siwalik deposits consisted of gray-green friable sandstones and red and yellow clays, 
ihe Iatrot beds succeed them by conformable overlap and are simitar, with a 
greater development of sandstones and with a series of massive pebble beds in which 
the pebbles, 3 inches or less in diameter, are foreign to the area as in the Boulder 
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conglomerate, mainly Archcan and Paleozoic rocks* The Pinjor beds arc mainly 
day (chocolate brown and pink), with hard, compact, tight cream-colored sand¬ 
stones and brown silts showing calcareous bands, some of them greenish. These 
green and gray sandstones of the Tatrnr and Pinjor series in many places contain 
Murrce derivatives. 

The Pinjor beds pass conformably up into the Boulder conglomerate through 
light-gray sands with subangular grains, merging rapidly into true conglomerate 
that consists of well-rounded boulders as much as 4 feet in diameter. The largest 
boulders arc commonly faceted and consist of pink, green, and white quartzites, 
porphyrites, Panjsl trap, limestone, yellow and red sandstone, and Murrce rocks. 
The matrix of the lower beds is a light-gray sand like that of the top of the Pinjor 
beds. The matrix of rhe upper beds is reddish-brown sand and not so extensive. 

The syncline is not very broad but is deep and asymmetric, with steepening 
toward the faulted zone, as would be expected. Here the Middle Siwalik beds are 
definitely inverted; the lower beds of rhe Tat rot zone are tilted more than 90°, and 
the l injor is mostly vertical. Ihc lowest layers of the Boulder conglomerate are 
almost vertical, hut the upper layers are almost horizontal, showing that there 
was continuous deposition of the conglomerate while rhe syncline was deepening. 

Erosion subsequent to the formation of the Boulder conglomerate has re¬ 
moved much of it from above the boundary fault, but at the hamlet of D ban grot, 
immediately east of Kotli, there remains enough to show the relation of the Boulder 
conglomerate to the fault (fig. 13$). Here again there is the successively conform¬ 
able overlap of Tatrot, Pinjor, and Boulder conglomerate. But in its upper beds 
the conglomerate overlaps the fault. Hence there has been no thrusting in late 
Boulder conglomerate time, at least. Above the river at 500 feet occurs a high- 
level conglomerate terrace of the type which has been seen to be of second glacial 
age. It can be observed from figures 133 and 135 that this conglomerate would be 
continuous with the upper horizontal layers of the Boulder conglomerate, which 
contains faceted boulders and has exactly rhe same appearance. Hence it may he 
assumed that the upper layers of the Boulder conglomerate are of second glacial 
age and were deposited by the Poonch River, already with a distinct drainage 
pattern, of which the Phanakha Nullah is part. Further study of the problems 
raised by a survey of the Kotli Basin lies in the domain of tectonic research. 

It was the second interglacial erosion which removed a great part of the con¬ 
glomerate overlapping the fault, and on the eroded surface were deposited gravels, 
chiefly of local Murree rocks, with some derived conglomerate, and a thick layer 
of locsslike silt. These beds are slightly warped and can he seen opposite Kotli 
(fig. 1331 and in the Phanakha Nullah west of Kotli (fig. 134), where there is a 
strong unconformity and where at the same time the conformable relation of 
Pinjor and Boulder conglomerate is excellently exposed. 

ban her downstream, at Rajdhani, the second glacial conglomerate is well 
developed, and there is a greater thickness of the loess silt associated with the third 
glacial gravels of T3, The Boulder conglomerate, with a greater quantity of red 
sandy matrix like that of the upper layers at Kotli, lies completely vmconformablv 
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rm Lower Si w;ili k beds and is continuous to Fakk, where it is uncon form able to 
vertical Middle Siwaliks (Jigs. 137 and 14!) and can be seen to be continuous with 
the massive Boulder conglomerate that underlies the Chaomukh synclitie—further 
evidence supporting the hypothesis that the Boulder conglomerate is second glacial. 

The Plains 

Figure 1 ,jo is a view from the rest house at Chaomukh looking east and showing 
the unconformities between the Middle Siwafiks and the second and third glacial 
deposits. Here in the broad plain there is a great development of the locsslike 
silt, which is the Potwar of the Soan Valley. It overlies (fig. 139) a cemented 
conglomerate that lenses out within a short distance and is di scon form able to a 
series of warped and well'bedded gravels and sands derived mainly from the Boulder 
conglomerate. These gravels are here interpreted as second interglacial, kid down 
in the developed basin of the Boulder conglomerate already eroded during a period 
immediately prior to their deposition. They may well represent rhe deposition 
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phase of the long second interglacial erosion cycle, which along the higher parts 
of the river is represented only by erosion surfaces. The third glacial beds and 
Potwar silt are also slightly warped. 

Sections of the Chaomukh syncliuc (figs, 141 and 142) are self-explanatory 
ami show rhe asymmetry from north to south, with the great thickening of second 
glacial material toward the Jhelum River, which is the main outlet of this part of 
the Himalaya. Here the terrace system is more fully developed than on the 
Poonch, where the size of the valley did not allow such development except in the 
upper reaches, ;\t Hil (figs. [43 and 144) there is a system of live terraces. The 
Potwar silt occurs on Ta, as on the Poonch River; hence ir can be assumed that the 
thick gravels of rhat terrace arc third glacial, and, by analogy with the Sind of 
Kashmir, T3 would be third interglacial (note the deeper erosion escarpment), 
T4 would be fourth glacial, and T$ fifth glacial, 1 

Figure 145 presents a summary of these notes showing the relations of the 
various glacial episodes. The first glaciation is represented only by truncated 
U troughs and old moraine remnants on the highest part of the Pir Panjal water- 
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shed. Probably in first glacial time the mountains, which were subsequently 
elevated, were unable to sustain a major glaciation. The representative ot this 
glaciation in the foothills is possibly the heavy gravel bed carrying many foreign 
pebbles, at the base of the Tatrot. There are other reasons for correlating the 
Pinjor with the first interglacial Upper Karewa beds of Kashmir. (See part II.) 

Rapid uplift toward the end of this period produced erosion, which is reflected 
in the lower layers of the Boulder conglomerate at Kotli. Then the onset ot the 
second glaciation increased this erosion, which had already incised to a great 
extent the Poonch drainage system, into which poured the outwash of the second 

glacier. , 

Contemporaneously the various foothill synclines were deepening; hence the 

thickness of deposits there and the overlap of successive beds. The increased 
height of the Pir Panjal, exposed to the full force of the monsoon, produced ex¬ 
tensive moraine belts now isolated at about 7,000 feet or interstream divides formed 
by the erosion of second interglacial time, which was consequent on the uplift. 
This erosion cut down as much as 2,000 feet in the mountain tract, but the deposi¬ 
tion phase is represented at Chaomukh. Movement continued into third glacial 
time, as warping of these last deposits indicates. 

A deep valley system having been incised and a tremendous gradient estab¬ 
lished toward the watershed, the third glaciers advanced deep down this system 
and formed terraces traversing the warped earlier deposits in unconformable 
manner. There were later ice advances of no great consequence along a channel 
eroded out of third glacial material. 


F. THE KASHMIR PLEISTOCENE IN ITS RELATION TO THE VALLEY 
BASINS OF THE UPPER INDUS DRAINAGE SYSTEM 

The reconnaissance of the Pleistocene history of the Kashmir Valley can be 
properly evaluated only if we can show that the geologic records are not peculiar 
to this region but that they can be found also in neighboring areas. In the fore¬ 
going chapter, an attempt was made to correlate the stratigraphic sequence of 
Kashmir with that found in the foothills of the Pir Panjal. In this we were greatly 
aided by the fact that the glaciated tract merges into the nonglaciated region of 
the plains, in which fossiliferous Upper Siwalik beds are present. Indeed, the fossil 
and stratigraphic records of the Siwaliks, as worked out mainly by various mem¬ 
bers of the Geological Survey of India, provided a certain standard by which we 
could measure the correctness of our interpretation. This is especially apparent 
in the correlation of the Boulder conglomerate zone with the second glaciation, the 
conglomerate lying unconformably on tilted beds that contain an early Pleistocene 
fauna* 

As we turn from the Kashmir Valley northward to the high Himalaya of 
northern Kashmir (or Indian Tibet), we can evidently not expect such favorable 
premises as the foothills offer. Siwalik beds are here unknown, and what fossil 
records the Pleistocene may contain cannot help much in the matter of detailed 
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correlations. For this purpose there are at our disposal previous observations 
on glacial morphology and sedimentation. But it should also be remembered 
that the main Himalaya around the upper Indus belongs to the same tectonic 
unit as Kashmir. This means that the geologic records of diastrophism found in 
the southern country can also be expected in the northern areas. The succession 
of events, in Pleistocene records, must in these regions generally be identical. 

The data available from the upper Indus region were collected by many 
travelers, especially by Godwin-Austen (1862, 1880), Lydekker (1883), Oestreich 
(1906), Dainelli (1922), and Trinkler (1932). In addition I (1934, 1935) studied 
many of the Pleistocene sequences found at Kargil, in the Indus Valley, and at Lake 
Panggong, near the boundary of Tibet. Of the studies by the above-named 
scholars, Dainelli s deserve special consideration, since it was he who analyzed 
Himalayan glaciations more carefully than any of the others. Hence, it is only 
fitting that we consider his interpretations before we give our view of the Ice 
Age in this area. 

DAI NELLI’S ANALYSIS OF THE HIMALAYAN ICE AGE 

A very brief review must suffice for our purpose. Dainelii’s main conclusions 
(1922) may be summarized in the following manner: 

Fourth glaciation (post-Wurm I of Alps): Weakest of Pleistocene ice advances, 
though relatively strong in the Pir Panjal, Snow line in Kashmir at 3,800 meters. 
Thick outwash deposits in upper Indus at Skardu, but no glaciation in Indus Valley 
proper. Major depressions such as Kargil and Panggong basins ice-free. Plateau's 
of Deosai, Rupshu, and Depsang not glaciated. Of the total Indus drainage basin 
20 per cent was glaciated during this period, as compared with 10 per cent today. 

Third interglacial stage: Erosion of older lake sediments in Himalayas. Uplift of Pir Panjal, 
with folding of Karewa beds and tilting of Pleistocene in neighboring Punjab. All 
major valleys ice-free. 

Third glaciation (Wurm of Alps): Snow line in Kashmir at 3,500 meters. Glaciers did 
not reach Kashmir Valley. First terracing on Karewa beds. Skardu Lake, in Indus 
Valley, dammed by tributary glacier. No glacier in Indus Valley. Lakes in Baltistan, 
in Indus \ alley near Leh, and in Changchenmo. Plateaus of Deosai and Rupshu 
only thinly glaciated. Tibetan plateau (Depsang) ice-free except for small local glaciers* 
Of total Indus terrane 30 per cent was glaciated. 

Second interglacial stage: Erosion in mountainous tract. Possible extension of Karewa 
lake sedimentation in Kashmir. 

Second glaciation (Riss of Alps): Snow line in Kashmir probably at 3,000 meters. Glacier 
snouts terminate at shore of Karewa Lake. Drift ice transports boulders through 
Jhelum Gorge to Rampur. Karewa lake beds. Little glaciation in Pir Panjal. Indus 
Glacier extends to plains of northwest Punjab, where periglacial lakes receive drift 
ice with erratics enclosed. Strong glaciation all over Himalaya and Karakoram. Tibetan 
plateau (Depsang) locally glaciated but mainly free from ice. Rupshu and Depsang 
plateaus ice-covered. No continuous Indus Glacier after this stage. Of total area 
50 per cent was glaciated* 

First interglacial stage: Uplift of Pir Panjal, thereby damming Karewa Lake, which 
developed an outflow in an old course of the Jhelum near Baramula. Great erosion, 
following uplift; entrenchment of all rivers, especially of Indus at Skardu. Early Karewa 
lake beds* 
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First (jhcktbn (Mindd of Alps): Intensive glaeiarlnn or main Himalaya hut little if any 
in Pir Panjal. Advance of ke into Kashmir Valley notably through Sind and Liddar 
glaciers. Ice cover on Kupahu and Deuiii. 

Dainelli’s correlation of this Himalayan glacial cycle with that of the Alps 
is tentative. He apparently considered his fourth advance as a post-PIeistocene 
stage to he correlated with rhe Buhl advance In the Alps, chiefly on account of the 
high position of the snow line and the general weakness of rhe glaciation. 

If we compare this scheme of events with our interpretation, we find, first, 
that the number of ice advances corresponds to our four glaciations. We also 
emphasize that the Karewa J,akc formation ranges from an early interglacial into 
the second interglacial stage, though Daineili considered so long a range as a possi¬ 
bility only. Also the first and second glaciations were, in his view, relatively larger 
than the succeeding ones, the second (or Kiss glaciation) being of special magnitude. 
The origin of the Karewa Lake is placed by him in the first interglacial stage tor 
Mindd Riss). This is where our newly collected data oblige us to depart from Dai- 
ndli’s daring. 

The lake-shore deposits of the Karewa formation must be assigned to an early 
Pleistocene time on account of the Ehphas d, hysudricus found at Sombur. This 
is a primitive elephant whose stratigraphic range Is restricted to the Tatrot-Pinjor 
zones of the Upper Siwalik. Also, since these Lower Karewa beds lie between the 
first terminal moraine (Sind Valley) and the second glacial deposits, they must 
belong to the first interglacial stage. The lake-loess deposition of this stage cor¬ 
responds to :t similar silt accumulation in the plain® as represented by the Pinjnr 
zone. The folding of these beds in Kashmir was simultaneously recorded by the 
disturbance of the older Upper Siwalik beds, which are unconformahEy overlain by 
Boulder conglomerate. This conglomerate, merging into morainic outw&sh of the 
second glaciers, represents the great fan stage which Daineili has assigned to his 
second glaciation. The 2,000 feet of fossiliferous Upper Siwalik beds underlying 
this zone indicate dearly a prolonged sedimentation which embraces the early 
Pleistocene. 1 lenee, it is evident on paleontologic and stratigraphic grounds that 
the Lower Karewa beds are of an older L r pper Siwalik age. They cannot, there¬ 
fore, very well represent the Mindel-Riss interglacial stage ' middle Pleistocene). 

Moreover, the fauna of the Boulder conglomerate and of its equivalents in 
central India is of middle Pleistocene type, which argues against a later age, as 
do also the archeologic records (fig. 58). Also, it is nor advisable to consider 
the fourth glaciation a postglacial advance, because its terminal moraines are 
succeeded by at least two smaller oscillations, reminiscent of the Buhl and Geschniu 
stages in the Alps. This fourth advance was more in the nature of the VVumt 
glaciation, for not only does the terrace record suggest this correlation, but the 
relative position of the fourth moraine is such as to reveal a strong and lasting 
glacial expansion followed by general and final retreat. 

Although it should be realized that Daineili himself did not strictly insist 
on such correlations, it is nevertheless, in rhe light of these observations, necessary 
to assign an older age to his Pleistocene stages. The great dividing line is the fan 
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or Boulder conglomerate singe, which separates lower And upper Pleistocene, and 
this corresponds to the maximum glaciation of the Fir Panjal. With this view 
in mind, it is possible to recognize the main events of the Kashmir Pleistocene 
in the tipper Indus terrane. 

THE PLEISTOCENE RECORDS IN LA OAK OR INDIAN TIBET 

Previously (1935, pp. 41-46) I have made an attempt to analyze the glacial 
history of the Kargil Basin (about 60 miles north-northeast from the upper Sind 
\ alley), Its sediments show two stages of glacioduvial nature, separated hy 
an erosion a) discon fortuity. My furmer interpretation argued lor two (ill stages 
belonging to the second and third interglacial periods of Dainelli’s scheme. The 
observations on 1 he Kashmir gravel formations lead me now to believe that Dainelii 
and 1 tinkler were right in assigning them to a second and third expansion, for 
it is clearly the late glacial out wash of the respective moraines which builr the 
major grave! beds in Kashmir. All of us agree that the second glaciation was 
more effective in the Kargi! Basin than the third, as no moraines were found 
in the basin center. Also the fourth moraines are restricted to outlets of higher 
side valleys, a fact which reflects the lesser intensity of this glacial advance. The 
upper graA’e!, being associated with extensive laminated lacustrine silt, marks 
the time of a great lake formation, as DamelJi also observed. Indeed, these lake 
beds make a datum horizon all over the upper Indus tract that is easily recognized 
by rhe white or light-gray shell-bearing silt layers. The origin of these silts, as 
Dainelii lias shown, is not connected with any violent changes in drainage due to 
uplift (as was the case with the Karewa lake beds), but with local ice barriers 
brought about by rhe damming effect of glacial waters through tributary glaciers. 
Such glacial dams occasionally still form in the valleys of rhe high Karakoram, 
Hie latest example of this was rhe Chong Kumdan glacier dam in 1931, as described 
by Mason (193,1, pp. 98-102), which temporarily blocked the Shvok River. In 
view of the recency of earth upheavals in, the Himalayan region, it is, of course, 
quite possible that such sudden advances of single tributary glaciers toward the 
main valley are due to ice catapulting promoted by seismic disturbances. Such 
catapulting may well have occurred during the third glaciation, but no proof can 
at present be offered. In any event it would appear that these glacial lakes were 
younger than rhe Karews Lake of Kashmir. The source area of the lake silt was 
presumably the rock flour of ground moraines, but, in addition, we might suspect 
eolian transport, especially for the loesslike lake beds described by Trinkler and 
Morin from l.amajuru and the Indus Valley. 

According to Trinkler (1932, p. 54) the Lamajuru lake loess is at least 450 
feet thick, and its origin is unquestionably connected with the third glaciation. 
A young moraine is found 456 feet below the top surface of the lake beds, repre¬ 
senting presumably the fourth advance, 

White-gray lacustrine silt appears also at Skardu, the glacial records of which 
Dainelii has described in detail. Here, as at Kargil, the lake beds are associated 
with glaeiolluvial out wash from the third moraines. An older moraine and boulder 
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gravel were observed some 1,500 feet above rhe present Tndus bed, indicating the 
last glaciation of the main valley during the time of rhe second expansion. 

Above bkardu, especially between Nuria and Leh, the Indus flow's through 
thick gravel deposits, Trinkler distinguished an older cemented boulder gravel, 
or breed a, from younger loose sandy pebble beds with lacustrine silt. The brec¬ 
cia bears certain resemblances to recent soli fluxion debris characteristic of the 
Tibetan plateau. To judge from Daineili’s and Trinklcr’s studies, it becomes 
evident that the older cemented gravels represent rhick fan debris, redistributed 
by glaciofluviaj action during a fill stage following on the heels of a major glacia¬ 
tion. Trinkler (1932, p. 57} rightly connected the two Indus gravels with two 
fill stages, separated by a long erosion period during which the river incised its 
bed by many hundred feet. As the younger gravels are not associated with glacial 
action in the valley proper, it must follow' char they represent out wash from third 
glaciers. Hence the fan debris should belong to the second glaciation. The lake 
beds appear again in the later valley fill, and it can clearly be seen at the village 
of Pitok (or Spjtuk) rhar they rest against rhe huge Ian which issues at Leh from 
the slope of the Lndak Range. The great Indus fans, so conspicuous to all travelers, 
have all the appearance of the kurewa gravel or the Boulder conglomerate fans. 
The fan at Leh, for instance, is $ miles wide at its base and 6 miles long, and its 
thickness must exceed 1,000 feet. .Such great accumulations of debris are difficult 
ro explain unless their formation is connected with the gheiofluvial action ar the 
end of rhe last great Indus glaciation. In addition we arc inclined to attribute 
their origin partly to uplift of the Ladak Range. The dip slope of some of these 
fans is so steep as to suggest tilting in later time, which may well date buck to the 
middle Pleistocene. 

Quire clearly, then, the great Indus lake period followed the fan stage, and pro¬ 
longed erosion separated these stages. Fortunately both cycles are well represented 
in the northwest Punjab, where the Boulder Conglomerate is disconformablv over- 
lain by the Pot war ioessic silt. The silt is nut a real lake deposit but essentially 
a "pluvial loess,” yet its origin falls into rhe time of the third glaciation, in analogy 
to the Indus lake silt. This cannot be mere coincidence, and we ask ourselves 
what agency could best account for the simultaneous deposition of thick silt on 
the corresponding flanks of die main Himalayan Range. Previously (De Terra 
and Teilhard, T936) I have suggested that the Potwar loessic silt originated 
under peculiar climatic conditions imposed by the monsoon climate at a time 
of general refrigeration during the third glacial advance. Its governing conditions 
probably were turbulent atmospheric conditions and an unusual supply of silt 
held seasonally in aerial suspension and precipitated with the aid of heavy seasonal 
rains. Such a constellation of factors must, in somewhat varied form, also have 
operated in the mountainous tract; in fact, the Karewa sediments indicate dearly 
that such was the case, so far as the kashmir Basin is concerned. Although in 
early and middle Pleistocene time the monsoon influence w r as here strongly felt, 
in view of the lower altitude of the fore ranges, it is obvious that their subsequent 
uplift should have checked the northward advance of the monsoon. However, 
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meteorologic observations show that nowadays the monsoon actually reaches the 
upper Indus tcrrune through its highest wind currents. It is also commonly ob¬ 
served bv al! travelers that western winds make for soil transportation in these high 
longitudinal valley tracts. Dust storms occur regularly in the upper Indus and in 
tributary valleys, giving rise to regular dune formations. Present conditions 
thus allow inference as to heavy calkin sedimentation in former times, when the 
process must have been greatly intensified, owing to the factors above mentioned. 
The principal valleys, having been ice-free during die third advance, were largely 
inundated, hut silt was abundantly supplied from contemporaneous and older 
moraines. Jti addition, it is known that dust-tails of southern origin are frequently 
encountered in these areas. To such falls we may at tribute a large share in the 
deposition of lake loess; in fact, its peculiar distribution within the leeward slopes 
of the high ranges is difficult to account for unless the cohau drift was brought 
about by southern or southwestern winds. The origin of the upper Indus Jake silt 
therefore was due largely, first, to damming of glacial lakes by tributary glaciers; 
second, to eolian drift of southern origin by monsoon outliers which dropped their 
sedimentary bad in "dead comers” beyond the high ranges; and third, to colian 
drift by valley winds blowing from the west or southwest. 

Daindli Ivas shown that lake formation of the third advance was not restricted 
to the Indus Valley but. that it is equally well represented along certain secondary 
tributaries which drain longitudinal valley basins on the border of the Tibetan 
plateau. These are the basins of Tankse (12,800 feet), of Panggong (14,000 feet), 
and of Changchenmo (1 5,000 feet). All three are strike valleys of structural origin 
(Panggong and Changchenmo being bordered by fault lines) and all arc, or were 
until recently, drained by tributaries of the Shyok River. The Panggong and 
Tankse basins were in Pleistocene time connected by a stream and formed 
thus a single river artery parallel to that of Changchenmo. At one time the Pang¬ 
gong and Tankse basins experienced heavy glaciation, as is evident from the 
trough shape of the major valley sections. As in the Indus Valley the trough bot¬ 
tom is filled with thick, in places cemented, ground moraine and boulder gravel, 
overlain by white lacustrine silt, lo judge from this sequence and from the great 
thickness (400 feet) and coarse nature of the ground moraine encountered along the 
Tankse River, there can be no doubt that this glaciation belonged to either the 
first or more likely the second advance. Everywhere the lake beds rest on dissected 
older moraine or on the gjaciofluvlal outwash filling of the trough. The regional 
distribution of the lake beds in relation to the Shy ok Valley elucidates their mode 
of origin. 

1 a rheTankse and Changchenmo valleys there are no traces of younger moraines 
on top of the silt except for terminal moraines deri ved from tributary glaciers which 
lie at the outlets of high side valleys. This we take to indicate that the Tankse 
Valley proper was iec-frce during the third glaciation. However, from Dainelli's 
observations it would appear that the Shyok Valley was occupied by a glacier 
which dammed the waters of the Tankse-Panggong and Changchenmo streams. 
The third Shyok Glacier, in other words, blocked these tributaries and gave rise 
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to widespread inundation of the plateau valleys. The fact that the surface level 
of the lake beds now lies some 300 feet above the Shyok River bed cannot disturb 
us, in view of the great thickness of the third Shyok Glacier as indicated by its 
trough remnant, which lies several hundred feet above the former lake level. 

Fortunately we have another means by which we can check these interpreta¬ 
tions. In the Tankse Valley I observed four terraces, which are sketched in figure 
146. The topmost is cut into the thick ground-moraine filling, representing the older 

glaciation. T2 is underlain by lake 
silt, T3 is cut into the lake beds, and 
T4 is made of coarse gravel banked up 
against a prominent slope below T3. 
This arrangement resembles the ter¬ 
race system of Kashmir; in fact, it is 
analogous if we remember that the lake 
beds here represent the third glacia¬ 
tion. It would also seem that the 
ground moraine and associated boulder 
debris belong to the second advance, 
in analogy to the stratigraphic terrace 
pattern in Kashmir. If so, the U-shaped 
slopes above Ti would belong to the trough of the second glacier. 

The Panggong Basin presents a very similar arrangement. Huntington 
(1906^), Dainelli (1922), and Trinkler (1932) described it as a broad flat-bottomed 
valley which was glaciated during an older ice advance. Indeed, its steep flanks 
exhibit the scouring effect of glacier ice almost 1,000 feet above the level of Pang¬ 
gong Lake. This glacier doubtless moved from southeast to northwest, following 
the gradient toward the Tankse Basin, where it coalesced with another glacier 
that occupied the valley on the corresponding slope of the Panggong Range. 1 

The southwest shore of Panggong Lake is built of a fluvio-lacustrine formation, 
which I had occasion to study at various localities. It is composed of two different 
deposits—a lower one consisting of cemented conglomerates and fan debris of vary¬ 
ing thickness and an upper one of laminated fossiliferous silt and loose gravel. 
The silt is a lake deposit with plants, fresh-water shells, and fish remains. A recent 
pollen analysis by Deevey {1937) has shown that the flora was of temperate char¬ 
acter and similar to the recent plant assemblage of this semiarid highland country. 
The invertebrate fauna also suggests that it was well established in the third glacia¬ 
tion. Bench lines, corresponding to high-water levels of this Pleistocene lake, 
lie 190 feet above the present lake and transgress the present watershed toward 
the Tankse Valley, thus indicating a lake extension in that direction. Notwith¬ 
standing the difference in altitude between these high Panggong bench lines and 
T2 near Tankse, it is safe to infer that the lake beds of both areas are homotaxial. 
Remnants of the same lake silt were observed in the intermediate valley near 
Truktagh, where they lie between coarse fluvial gravels. The difference in altitude 

1 For a detailed description of glacial features in the Panggong Basin see especially Dainelli (1912* pp, 365 ff„) and 
Trinkler (1932, pp. 4 IF,), also my map of that region (1934)* 
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between I'i at Tankse (about 13,100 feet) anti the highest bench line (14,190 feet) 
is of such magnitude as to suggest a tectonic displacement. Trinkkr observed that 
the old lake beds of Pitnggong are tilted 5 0 toward the basin. Hediti, f, anti others 
have presented a variety of evidence for young mountain uplifts all over the area. 

t he age of the old Panggong lake beds is of great interest, in view of the remote 
location which they hold in relation to the Indus Valley. The basal cemented 
gravel is to all appearance a gkcioftuvial fill succeeding the great Panggong Glacier, 
firosion followed, and then deposition of lake beds with another set of fluvial 
gravels on top. In these upper beds were found between Man and Spangmik; 
} f abate pisdmlis iQ, F. Muller), Lymnaea l&gatis f, solidissima Kobelt, Gy ratlins 
ladakmsis Neville, and Pisidium sioiiczkanum Prasha J, all of which are still living 
in the region. At Yaktll the same shells were found in addition to Gyratdus pan- 
kongcnsis. Formerly 1 was inclined to consider this Jake formation, like that of 
the Kargil Basin, as being of second interglacial age. This opinion was based on 
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1 tinkler's observation that the lake beds are overlain by moraines. A reexamina¬ 
tion of the section near Yaktll, however, disclosed the fact that the silt is here 
covered by landslide deposits of more recent date. Huntington (\yo 6 l, p, 614) 
has described an interesting succession of three moraines near Man. I studied 
this section in 1933 and agree with his interpretation. 

Here lake beds rest against a moraine "belonging to the first glacial epoch 
after the retreat of the Ice from the main Panggong Basin.” This can only have 
been our third advance, when tributary glaciers descended toward the lake, 
forming moraines against which the lacustrine silt was deposited- Later glaciations 
left two moraines, 1,000 rn 3,000 feet above the third terminal moraine, indicating 
a fourth and an early postglacial advance. Huntington himself correlated the third 
moraine with his loo-foot lake bench (our 190-foot bench), which was dissected 
during the last interglacial epoch. He correlated a lower, 6o-foot bench with the 
fourth moraine and considered the lake silt as synchronous with the last major 
advance. In view, however, of the erosional disconfurmity between the lake silt 
and the upper gravels, it is more convincing to assign the gravels to die last glacia¬ 
tion. This, then, enables us to visualize the synchronization of the Panggong 
history with that of the upper Indus and Kashmir terranes, for wc can recognize 
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the same stages, beginning with the second glaciation and ending with the post¬ 
glacial advance (fig. 147). 

The Changchenmo Valley marks the westernmost boundary of the Shyok 
drainage toward the Tibetan plateau. It is at a high altitude and Lies in a region 
characterized by scant rainfall and long, severe winters. Its upper portion is part 
of the mature plateau relief, w hich was generally unfavoraLde for the formation of 
large valley glaciers. (Sec De Terra, 19.14,) This may account lor the absence 
of any traces of younger glaciations. A few erratics were encountered near Tsok 
Taoter, indicating that one of the older advances developed a glacier in the valley 
proper. This is substantiated by the presence of ice-contact deposits about J 
miles downstream from Ky&in, which make an old gravel fill some 200 feet thick. 
Lake silt and younger gravel repeat the Pleistocene sequence so well known from 
previous descriptions. Pour terraces were recognized by me in 1932, the highest 
of which is cut into the older boulder gravel. The presence of this system of Pleisto¬ 
cene river levels in this remote corner of northern India testifies to the regional 
extension of the various stages throughout the upper Indus terrane (fig, 147). 


Cftrrtlaiinn nf glacial sequences in upper Indus terrane 
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G. SUMMARY OF THE PLEISTOCENE IN KASHMIR 

In the two previous sections it was shown how the various stages of the 
Kashmir Quaternary were simultaneously recorded in the drainage areas of the 
Indus, jheluin, and Chenab rivers. Frequent reference was made to certain 
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geologic events which characterized particular periods, such as the formation of 
boulder fans or the deposition of lake beds. Notwithstanding the facts that sedi¬ 
mentation varied according to local conditions and that the records of glacial 
advances differ somewhat in various regions, it is nevertheless obvious that the 
Pleistocene history of the area is marked by definite cycles. Detailed descrip¬ 
tions have shown that these cycles were determined primarily by structural and 
climatic factors, and this dualistic character gives us a choice as to how to arrange 
the various stages in the most plausible chronologic manner. Either we can divide 
the Pleistocene of Kashmir into glacial and interglacial stages, or we can follow a 
more general scheme by recognizing lower-, middle-, and up per-Pleistocene divi- 
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sions. The former procedure would obviously not emphasize sufficiently the struc¬ 
tural or erosion a I breaks in the sequences. Also it would be difficult, if not wholly 
misleading, to designate certain strata in no ngl aria red regions with names given 
to true glacial deposits- Moreover, in a purely glaciologic scheme the various zones 
would transgress certain paleontotogie groups, which are of great importance in 
view of the pending correlation with the great Siwalik scries of India. For these 
reasons we prefer to use the more generally employed threefold division. 

1 ’his permits us at once to recognize a lower Pleistocene subdivision embracing 
the first glacial and interglacial stages, separated from the middle Pleistocene 
by an angular unconformity or an erosional break. Gravel fans and lacustrine- 
fluvial silt are its main sediments, which are folded. Its two stages arc clearly 
represented in the Siwalik series, where they are known as the Tatrot and Pinjor 
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zones. Faunistically, both complexes are linked by a primitive elephant, which 
appeared in the plains as a prominent member of that faunal assemblage which is 
known as Upper Siwalik. This is, as Teilhard de Chardin {1937, p. 162) has re¬ 
cently suggested, related to the Villafranchian of Europe. Its association with 
early Pleistocene glacial records in India tends to strengthen the conception of 
certain paleontologists (Haug, Hop wood, and others) who assigned this fauna to 
a post-Pliocene age. 

The middle Pleistocene would embrace the second major glaciation and the 
following long interglacial stage, divided from the upper Pleistocene by another 
unconformity. It is characterized by the formation of boulder fans and thick 
glaciofluvial deposits, greatly dissected by subsequent erosion (fig* 148). The 
absence or insufficiency of fossil records is somewhat counterbalanced by the 
presence of a pre-Soan (Cromerian) type of flake culture in the foothills of the north¬ 
west Punjab, traces of which appear also in a rolled condition in the lower Narbada 
zone of central India in association with a straight-tusked elephant. (See part II 
of this volume.) There is good reason for restricting the middle division of the 
Pleistocene to these two stages—first, because the glaciation was very effective 
and sedimentation excessive (amounting to 2,000 feet in the foothills), and second, 
the succeeding erosion was of such magnitude as to suggest a prolonged interval 
which, in the Kashmir Valley, comprises not less than two substages (Upper 
Karewas and formation of upper terrace). In Europe also the second interglacial 
period was very long; in fact, it is thought to have occupied almost one-third of 
the entire Pleistocene (Penck and Bruckner, 1909). 

The upper Pleistocene comprises the last two glaciations and an interglacial 
stage. Its separation from the postglacial or Holocene epoch is made possible by 
records that permit us to distinguish a general and final retreat of mountain glaciers 
and an ultimate lifting of the snow line to its present position. Also, the terrace 
formation reflects a distinct break following the aggradational stage of the fourth 
terrace, which is the last major gravel accumulation in the mountainous tract. 
Tilting of terraces and lacustrine beds indicates that the general uplift of the region 
continued during this time, though probably with lesser intensity than in previous 
periods. Outstanding characteristics are the formation of three terraces (T2-T4) 
and of loessic lake beds in the northern upper Indus terrane, also the continued 
uplift of the entire Himalayan tract. 

Altogether, the Pleistocene history of Kashmir displays so puzzling a variety 
of geologic events that one is compelled to seek an analysis of the principal factors. 
These could conveniently be grouped into two major processes—a diastrophic 
and a climatic cycle. However, the description of the Pir Panjal glaciation has 
shown how closely these processes influenced each other, as exemplified by the 
uplift of the monsoon barrier in its effect upon drainage, sedimentation, and glacial 
movements. Indeed, the interplay of geologic and climatic forces was so constant 
and thorough that it is impossible to segregate the various processes and consider 
each separately. Hence it would seem that a more detailed historic account of each 
stage will do greater justice to the peculiarities of the region. Also it will help to 
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emphasize the respective role of each process, and this will lead to more vivid 
appreciation of the most important events. In doing this we are fully aware of the 
incomplete status of our information as regards both certain regions in Kashmir 
and the origin of the Ice Age in general, and no attempt will be made to add a new 
hypothesis to the existing host of theories. Yet we must be emphatic on one 
particular feature—namely, the dependence of Pleistocene glaciation on the 
diastrophic character of a mobile mountain belt. This relationship, we feel, has 
not been sufficiently recognized in other glaciated regions, such as Central Asia 
and the Alps, where similar if not identical conditions are found. - 

EARLY PLEISTOCENE 
First Glaciation 

The scenery which this region presented at the beginning of the Pleistocene 
must have differed greatly from that of our time. pftTbegin with, the Kashmir 
Valley was less elevated, and its southern rampart, the Pir Panjal, lacked that 
alpine grandeur that enchants the traveler today* That it was mountainous is 
made evident by sporadic traces of an earliest glaciation found on the highest slopes 
of the watershed (fig. 148). Plateau remnants and planed surfaces show that its 
relief had been in a stage of advanced maturity ever since Pliocene time, as is also 
recorded by the fine-grained nature of the Middle Siwaiik beds, which represent 
detritus washed down from the southern Himalayan Mountains. Yet the appear¬ 
ance of conglomerates in the Dhok Pathan zone and even more the existence of 
ancient rock benches and composite slopes clearly testify*to one or more rejuvena¬ 
ting effects of an early mountain uplift upon the drainage of the entire northwestern 
Himalaya prior to the first glaciation. In this is revealed the tendency of inter¬ 
mittent growth from the Tertiary period onward. This diastrophism was and pre¬ 
sumably still is detei mined by thrust faulting between various formational groups 
which tend to move both horizontally and vertically, resulting in a southward 
displacement of older rocks upon foreland sediments, accompanied by uplift of 
the mobile belt. The Kashmir Valley was at that time a faulted intermontane 
basin, bordered on the north by the main Himalaya, which was highly elevated, 
as the intensity of the first glaciation proves. This was probably promoted by a 
northward advance of monsoon currents due to the lesser altitude of the southern 
barrier. The Sind and Liddar valleys bore glaciers that terminated at the re¬ 
spective valley outlets and spread coarse outwash aprons into the valley (fig. 148). 
The lower limits of glaciation on the corresponding valley flanks are unknown, 
but it is evident from the distribution of the first moraines that their altitude was 
small, because the Pir Panjal had not yet been elevated. In fact, if we reduce 
its height by, say, 6,000 feet (the approximate amount of uplift as deduced from 
the difference in altitude at which Lower Karewa plant beds are found), it appears 
that the first moraines were deposited in the Pir Panjal at a level similar to that on 
the Himalayan side. 

Formation of fans and river gravels was already under way when this ice 
advance began. Thick accumulations of debris underlie the Lower Karewa lake 
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beds and in the foothills rivers deposited what is now recognized as the Tatrot 
zone. (See tabulated summary facing this page.) It would seem as if this oldest 
debris was released by uplift and rejuvenation of antecedent streams. 

The climate of this stage should have been temperate but somewhat colder 
than the present. The fossil records of the homotaxial Tatrot zone proper suggest 
that the assemblage of mammals was greatly impoverished in comparison with that 
of previous Siwalik times, poorer also than that of the succeeding Pinjor zone. 
Colbert (1935) listed 11 species as compared with 89 from the Pinjor and 102 from 
the preceding Dhok Pathan zone. Such a discrepancy may be due in part to 
conditions unfavorable for the preservation of mammal remains, but on the other 
hand it must be remembered that the richest bone beds in the Siwalik series of 
India are more often found in the coarse wash products than in fine-grained sedi¬ 
ments. Had there been a very great wealth of mammals in Tatrot time their 
remains would surely have been preserved somewhere. Also the fauna is composed 
of such types as elephants, pigs, and bovids, which are more easily adapted to 
climatic changes than the Rhinocerotidae or anthropoid apes. The latter are 
missing altogether, for the only type listed by Colbert ( Ramapitkecus ) was of 
uncertain location and appears to be derived from the Dhok Pathan zone. As for 
Hippopotamus , which generally is a climatically specialized type, it would seem 
that most of its fossil remains are derived from Pinjor beds rather than from basal 
Pleistocene strata. Suffice it to say that the Tatrot fauna proper indicates a less 
favorable habitat for land mammals as testified by the numerical decrease and 
the selected type of fauna. This, we believe, reflects the impact of the glacial 
climate on the rich mammal faunas of the Siwaliks. 

First Interglacial Stage 

The accumulated effect of the early fan formations, the uplift of the Pir Panjal, 
and the dissipation of the first Himalayan glaciers led to damming of the upper 
Jhelum in the Kashmir Valley. On both flanks of the basin tilted fans underlie 
the silt and clay of the Lower Karewa beds. The newly formed lake had its 
outlet near Baramula, but it was unable to overflow, probably owing to the great 
height of the barrier, which may have gained in altitude as the Kashmir Basin 
floor subsided. The intermittent supply of coarse sand into the otherwise silty 
lake beds at least indicates that the uplifting tendencies had not come to a stop. 
The supply of glacial rock flour'from moraines, the eolian drift from the alluvial 
plains of the southland, finally, chemical precipitates contributed in building up 
a thick column of lacustrine beds. This stage of heavy lake sedimentation corre¬ 
sponds well to a phase of great silt accumulation in the adjoining plains, where 
the Pinjor zone reaches a thickness of several thousand feet. Thus both inter- 
montane and foreland basin received, simultaneously, a vast load of fine sediment, 
comparable in magnitude to the red-loam fans of North China. 1 And here, as in 
China, we are inclined to interpret this sedimentation as having been induced 
by a sinking tendency of the basins, subsequent to and partly contemporaneous 

5 See Teilhard de Chardin* 1937. 
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with anticlinal uplifts of the flanking ranges. Changes of lake level are revealed 
on the Himalayan flank of the Kashmir Valley. To judge from the relative thin¬ 
ness of the Upper Karewa beds and from the scarcity of lake beds attributed to 
the second glaciation, it would seem that the maximum inundation of the Kashmir 
Valley took place in this interglacial epoch. 

This is proved also by the existence of estuarine and lake-bay deposits in certain 
Pir Panjal valleys that subsequently became elevated to great height. It is in them 
that we encounter the plant- and lignite-bearing beds. On the corresponding 
flank a fossiliferous shore deposit yielded the remains of extinct mammals and 
fishes. 

The climate unquestionably was milder than in the previous period—in fact, 
it must have been similar to that of recent times. The Lower Karewa plant as¬ 
semblage affords a glimpse into the ecologic status of the Pir Panjal forests. The 
pine-oak forest, now restricted to the monsoon slope of this range, then extended 
north of its watershed. From this we may safely infer that the summers were 
warmer and more humid in the lower tracts than they are now. Elephants of 
Upper Siwalik type, deer, other artiodactyl mammals, and birds inhabited lake 
shores and valleys. They came from the southern plains, which once more teemed 
with mammal life. For most of the so-called Upper Siwalik fossils, numbering 
almost 100 species of mammals, were collected from the reddish silts and sands of 
the Pinjor zone beneath the Boulder conglomerate. Cercopithecoid monkeys 
then, as now, inhabited the foothills, but they moved in the company of large cats, 
elephants, true horses, pigs, and hippopotami. This Pinjor fauna is like a final 
flicker of Siwalik life after millions of years of exuberant growth. The habitat was 
more favorable than in Tatrot time, the normal temperature was presumably some¬ 
what in excess of ours, and the country was less arid, as the great variety of fossil 
artiodactyl mammals, especially ruminants, indicates. 

At the end of this stage diastrophism manifested itself more strongly than in 
previous Pleistocene time. The geanticlines of the Pir Panjal and the main Hima¬ 
laya suffered sharp uplift, in consequence of which the Kashmir lake beds were 
compressed and dragged upward on the slope of the most mobile range. The 
strain exerted upon the older and more consolidated rocks led to faulting, which 
presumably followed the structural pattern previously established. The north¬ 
eastward dip of the major fault at Udhampur, which tilted the Upper Siwalik beds, 
suggests that uplift was accompanied by a south westward shifting of the Pir 
Panjal block toward the foreland of northwestern India. Rejuvenation of stream 
erosion thus was in full development when the second glaciation set in. 

MIDDLE PLEISTOCENE 
Second Glaciation 

The uplift of the southern range was apparently of such magnitude as to 
cause here a more effective glaciation. The monsoon rains precipitated more 
heavily over the higher Pir Panjal, and lower temperatures brought about the 
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first extensive valley glaciation (fig. 149). On the Himalayan slope glaciation was 
also strong, though perhaps less severe than in the early Pleistocene stage, when 
rainfall must have been more abundant. In both regions glaciation checked, so 
to speak, the erosional effects of the uplift, and the glaciers carried much rock 
debris, which normally would have been swiftly transported to the basin or plains. 
In addition, the glaciers themselves provided morainic material. Hence, when the 
ice began to dissipate and retreat, huge quantities of debris were stored up, which 
the stream began to accumulate at the valley outlets. The newly freed stream 
channels once more resumed their activities, which must have been greatly pro¬ 
moted by the existence of a newly dissected and glacially scoured relief. As a 
result of this, large boulder fans were formed which came to rest upon tilted early 
Pleistocene beds. In the Poonch Basin they are represented by the Boulder con¬ 
glomerate of late Upper Siwalik time. The difference in thickness between these 
two homotaxial zones is presumably due to two factors. First, the foothills un¬ 
questionably received fan detritus, throughout the second glaciation, from more 
powerful glaciers than either the northern Pir Panjal or Himalayan slope could 
have offered at a later time. Second, the stream gradients were steeper on the 


Figure 149,—Generalized terrace section in Kashmir, V A, IV A, II A, III D, I D* indi¬ 
cate aggradationa] (A) and degradational (D) stages* 
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plainward slope, because the effect of uplift should have been felt more here than 
in the northern tract. Moreover, it is probable that the foothills and plains re¬ 
ceived, at that time, more rainfall than the northern tract, and this would also 
have contributed to the rapid accumulation of gravel. These fans, therefore, 
are the geologic precipitate of both tectonic and climatic processes. The climate 
must have been distinctly unfavorable for mammals, because there are no known 
distinct records of the Siwalik fauna from the Boulder conglomerate zone. A 
few rolled bones of bovids and Proboscidens are all that are discernible in this 
deposit. Not even the sandy strata yielded fossil remains. This sudden lack of 
fossils would indicate the extinction of the Siwalik fauna during the second 
glaciation. 1 A great change of habitat took place. The climate grew colder and 
more stormy and, as streams spread their gravel load across the plains, the ground 
grew more barren. Rainfall, undoubtedly, was then in excess of what it is today. 
This is indicated by the deep ocher staining of the gravels, a type of patination 
wholly unknown in later deposits. It was evidently acquired at the time of de¬ 
position, for the gravels are patinated throughout, the implements included. Also, 
the sand or silt beds associated with the Karewa gravel are deeply stained, sugges¬ 
tive of abundant and intermittent rainfall. 

1 By extinction is meant both dying out of forms and migration to other regions* such as central India, where remnants 
of the Upper Siwalik fauna survived* 
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Under such climatic conditions one would expect to find records of loess 
deposition, yet there are few that we could attribute to this glaciation. The lower 
sUt beds of the Upper Karewas are derived in part from wind drift and were prob¬ 
ably laid down under glacial conditions, and a good percentage of the silt admixture 
in the gravel fans might well represenr dust precipitates. But such records com¬ 
pare unfavorably with the thick silt accumulations of previous and succeeding 
stages; in fact, one might well say that the scarcity of loessie beds in this stage is 
the exception that proves the rule. For dust precipitation has occurred in varying 
degrees throughout rhe Quaternary period, continuing even to recent times. 
Apart from the possibility that loess of this stage did not come under observation, 
it is equally possible to attribute its absence to the great period of erosion which 
succeeded the second ice advance. 

Second Istebci-vcial Stage 

In the Kashmir Valley lake, deposition continued for some time but was 
ultimately followed by eolian drift after the lake had drained off to the plains. 
Wc do not visualize this drainage of the Karewa Lake as a catastrophic event, 
chiefly because the lower set of beach lines indicates a gradual lowering of the 
water table. The melting of the second glaciers still foil largely into the second 
glaciation and contributed, undouhfedly, to the formation of fans and older gravel 
fill, but at the same time snow waters should have been stored in the valley, as 
still happens on a smaller scale after heavy rainfalls in the mountains. It is this 
temporary inundation which was chiefly recorded in the Upper Karewa beds. 
With the general decrease of water supply and the Jhelum River actively engaged 
in deepening its bed in the boulder gravels of the previous period, the lake was 
largely drained off, and seasonal dust storms deposited a veneer of yellow loessie 
silt over the shell-bearing lake beds. This process was checked by erosion, which 
must have gained full force as soon as the major valleys were freed from icc. Except 
for the 200 feet of Upper Karewa beds no other deposits are known to us from 
this stage. Rivers entrenched themselves into the glacial and Kuvioglacial debris 
and may have denuded whatever was previously deposited. Ultimately, vertical 
erosion gave way to lateral stream cutting, from w'hich resulted the first terrace. 

But this relative stability of stream power was temporary, as is indicated 
by the renewed excavation which resulted In the prominent slope between the two 
upper terraces. In the Kashmir Valley, as well as in the foothills, streams cut 
150 to 155 feet into the boulder gravel, so that at the end of this stage newly 
incised channels were provided for the following glaciers and glacier streams. 

I bis erosion was due primarily to continued uplift, which is documented 
by the tilling and even faulting of fans, as on the plains near Chaomukh and 
Jammu. At the very beginning stream erosion must have been accelerated by the 
water supply from melting ice. But once the drier climate had established its 
reign, the cutting power would have been greatly reduced if upward movements 
had not caused continued entrenchment. Hence, it seems rhat the uplift continued 
in force, with slight interruptions or variations, ever since the first interglacial stage. 
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Except for the fact that this stage was one of prolonged deglaciation and 
erosion, there are no other geologic ways by which we could reconstruct climatic 
conditions. Only the archeologic records prove that early paleolithic man inhabited 
the adjoining plains, and this fact shows that at least a favorable habitat existed 
for man, who, at this cultural stage, was dependent on big game. The abundance 
of paleolithic sites attributed to this interglacial stage, as described in the second 
part of this memoir, and above all the magnitude of river action argue for a very 
long “dry” interval. Erosion and the weathering processes of a climate of drier 
type unquestionably account for the lack of fossil records. 

Third Glaciation 

Through the newly deepened stream channels glaciers advanced afresh. 
Their movements were more variable than those during the second glaciation, 
owing partly to successive periods of ice stagnation during the retreat stage and partly 
to a steepening of valley gradients on the Pir Panjal slope. The terminal moraines of. 
this stage display, normally, three or four distinct boulder ridges varying from each 
other in altitude by 1,500 feet. Their fresh state of preservation, however, dis¬ 
tinguishes them clearly from older glacial deposits. The glacial troughs are only 
half or even one-third the size of those of the previous glaciers. This general 
decrease in glacier formation is strikingly revealed by the absence of any contin¬ 
uous Indus and Jhelum glaciers. In fact, the glacial records indicate that the main 
valleys were ice-free or only locally occupied by iakes of tributary valley glaciers, 
which led to the damming of snow T waters and lake formation in the upper Indus 
terrane. 

On the northern Pir Panjal slope glaciers advanced a few miles through 
valleys previously cut into the Karewa lake beds. Despite the uniform decrease 
of glaciation, these ice tongues reached low altitudes wherever they followed steep 
valley gradients, presumably formed during preceding uplifts. Glaciation over¬ 
took an accelerated stream erosion, thus causing an abnormally strong momentum 
of ice flow on the southwestern slope, where the Poonch Glacier advanced to 4,500 
feet. The differences in the position of the third moraines on the respective valley 
flanks can in each valley be attributed to a steepening of the thalweg due to previous 
uplift of the area. Hence, it may be said that the crustal mobility of the basin 
flanks locally determined the extension of glaciers. Quite possibly a similar process 
determines present-day individual advances of certain glaciers in the neighboring 
high Karakoram, especially on the Nubra-Shyok watershed, known for its rapid 
glacier movements. 

Simultaneously with this glaciation there occurred extensive inundations in 
the upper Indus region, which brought about thick accumulations of lacustrine 
silt derived from glacial debris and eolian drift. The eolian material is prominent 
in the sub-Himalavan foothills of Poonch and Punjab, where it covers the terrace 
gravels of the younger fan period. These terrace gravels mark a distinct fill stage, 
which succeeded the relief making of the second interglacial period. In upper 
Poonch and Kashmir the gravel of the second terrace can be traced to the third 
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moraines, from which it derived its load of boulders and glacially shaped debris. 
In the mountains brown silt was spread over this second terrace, which is pre¬ 
sumably of fluvio-eolian origin and homotaxial with the loessic lake beds in Ladak 
and the Potwar silt of the Punjab (fig. 150). 

The position of the second terrace above the present stream beds varies 
greatly. This is not surprising in view of the varying degrees of the initial stream 
power and of subsequent erosion. Differential uplift is unquestionably the cause 
of the high position of the second terrace in the southern slope valleys as compared 
with the lesser altitude on the northern terrane. It must also be remembered 
that preglacial and early Pleistocene uplifts, as well as glacial scooping, may have 
caused nicks in the longitudinal valley profiles, which should have led to irregu¬ 
larities in the initial position of ancient stream levels. Tilting has produced the 
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Figure 15a—Proportionate magnitude of four glaciations in Kashmir, Stippled area, glaciated and snow-bound terrane. 
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great differences in level within a single valley tract—for example, the Poonch 
Valley—a feature also characteristic of the younger terraces. 

From the variety of fresh-water mollusks found in the lake beds of this stage, 
it would seem that the fresh-water fauna in the mountainous tract was somewhat 
richer than it is now. The pollen content of the lacustrine silts at the shore of 
Lake Panggong would indicate that the region was forested in parts. Also, vege¬ 
tation must have been more abundant in the plains, for paleolithic man would 
hardly have left so abundant records of his manual skill unless hunting gave him 
the initiative for the manufacture of tools and weapons whereby he secured his 
maintenance. More will be said about the climatic characteristics of this stage 
in the second part of this memoir. 

Third Interglacial Stage 

The retreat of the glaciers set free once more the forces of stream erosion, 
which had previously been checked in the more highly elevated regions by glacia¬ 
tion. As a consequence rivers lowered their channels, and lakes emptied through 
deepened spillways. In some cases vertical erosion amounted to 150 feet, but again 
the final level of T3 is found in greatly varying positions. The third terrace gen¬ 
erally marks the second occurrence of degradation in this region, but upon ap¬ 
proaching the plains tract, signs of simultaneous filling due to deposition of the 
sedimentary load near valley outlets are encountered. In the Poonch Valley, 
for instance, T3 changes in the lower tract from a degradational to an aggradational 
terrace. Here, as well as in other valleys, brown loam and gravel cover the third 
terrace, indicating that the forces of fluvio-eolian drift were still active as in previous 
times. There is, however, a notable lack of eolian deposits, as compared with the 
thick accumulations of loessic silt that characterized the preceding glacial stage. 

Presumably mountain uplift continued, though there are no sure signs by which 
to judge its intensity. The slope beneath the second terrace rather reflects re¬ 
juvenation, proceeding at normal speed until the rivers became graded on the levels 
of the third terrace. 

The great width of T 3 indicates that lateral erosion remained stationary for 
a long time, and as the rivers were able to cut a wide terrace, even in the unstable 
foothills, one can infer that this was a time of comparative tectonic calm. How¬ 
ever, at the end of this stage violent erosion set in, T 3 was tilted, and the loess 
sheets in the foreland were warped. Rejuvenation proceeded at great speed, as the 
prominent slope beneath T 3 indicates, and so general and deep was the dissection 
that the waters of the fourth glaciers did not succeed in completely filling the new 
channels with their gravel load. Only in the Sind Valley did the stream finally 
reach the level of the third terrace, burying it with loose debris. 

Fourth Glaciation 

The fourth and least significant of the Pleistocene glaciations (fig. 150) is 
marked by several retreat stages, of which four could be distinguished for the Sind 
Glacier. Whether all of these belong to the last glaciation or whether the higher 
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rwn represent two postglacial stages is os yet unknown. Many of the troughs of 
these valley glaciers are insignificant channels scooped out by glicterets which 
deposited thin lateral and terminal moraines. Generally, the glaciers occupied 
only one-fourth, or a smaller fraction, of the valley tracts previously glaciated. 
Their small size enabled them more easily to register climatic variations by rapid 
melting of the snout and deposition of moraines. In the Pir Panjal none uf the 
transverse valleys were glaciated; only their upper portions bore short ice tongues, 
which did nor reach much below 11,000 feet. Nevertheless* glacial action and 
weathering provided sufficient detritus, which gradually formed the fourth terrace, 
let the thinness of the gravel thus deposited contrasts sharply with the thick 
accumulations of boulder gravel during the preceding glaciation. Now, as then, 
the streams finally carry the loamy silt which has been spread across the lowest 
terrace gravel. This brown or pink terrace loam is rhe last silty deposit which we 
can assign to glacial (or peri glacial), eolian, and fluvial forces. 

H. POSTGLACIAL GEOLOGY AND PREHISTORIC MAN IN KASHMIR 

The retreat of the fourth glaciers and the formation of the last Pleistocene 
terrace mark a distinct change in the geologic history of the area. So far as observa¬ 
tions allow a judgment, we do not believe that a major glaciation occurred in 
the immediate vicinity of the Kashmir Basin or in the upper Indus terrane during 
post glacial time, .As stated above, Dainelii's fourth glaciation appears still to 
belong to the Pleistocene, and as for Finsrerwalder’s recent Nanga Par bat studies 
Ofyb), by which he dated the Himalayan glaciation as post-Pleistocene, one only 
has to look at a map in order to realize the peculiar position which the Nanga Par- 
bat massif holds in respect to glacial phenomena. Perhaps these accounted for a 
variety of factors peculiar to this high massif. Its great altitude makes it an Ideal 
catchment area for the monsoon rains, and any changes in precipitation should 
have been instantly recorded, resulting in an unusual variety of postglacial phe¬ 
nomena which would hardly be noticed in regions of lesser alti tude. Moreover, 
as I have previously pointed out, this high massif is located at a structural inter¬ 
ference of two major geanticlines, both of which have undergone repeated uplift 
in the Quaternary, The accumulated effect of these young uplifts is seen In the 
youthful dissection, making for steep valley gradients, which promoted glacial 
advance on the northern or leeward slope of Nanga Parbat. In this manner we 
view the post-Pleistocene glaciation of Nanga Parbat as determined by special 
factors which do nor permit analogous conclusions, so far as the lower regions of 
Kashmir are concerned. 

Wv doubt, however, whether the lesser glaciations of subrecent time were 
stronger here than in other regions of the Northern Hemisphere—certainly not in 
the northern tract, because of the increasing aridity of the area. The aridity may 
be due partly to the general decrease in rainfall, but it must also he affected by the 
growing height of the southern monsoon barriers. Almost all the highland iakes 
of La dak and western Tibet have left unmistakable traces of a regional recession 
ol the water table from high-water levels connected with the last Pleistocene 
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glaciations. Lakes Panggong, Yaye, and Mitpal Tso exhibit a great many beach 
levels of subrecent date which lie from 40 to over 100 feet beneath others attributed 
to the last glaciation. Western central Asia also recorded this increasing aridity, 
which no traveler has failed to notice. 

This desiccation process of the postglacial epoch, however, was interrupted 
at times by wetter periods. The upper valley portions on both flanks of the 
Kashmir Basin have recorded these stages by small distinct terminal moraines. 
The following table illustrates their position (upper row) in relation to the fourth 
moraines of glacial age (lower row). The figures indicate altitude in feet. 


Altitude in feet of postglacial and fourth glacial moraines 
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In all these valleys the younger terminal moraines are distinguished from 
the older set (1) by their higher position, which in some of them is close to the lowest 
limit of present glaciation; (2) by their fresher state of preservation; (3) by their 
lesser thickness; and (4) by the selection of boulders derived from the nearest 
cirques. This glacial debris is clearly more closely associated with the recent 
moraines than with any belonging to the last glaciation. In the Sind and Tosh 
Maidan regions more than one moraine appears, but it is not clear whether 
these represent different retreat stages of the same glacier or short ice 
advances. 

The postglacial terrace record suggests that there was at least one prominent 
postglacial advance. The fifth or lowest terrace, encountered in most valleys, is 
of depositional origin, as is the fourth terrace. Its boulder gravel filled the last 
channels that were cut after the retreat of the fourth glaciers. In some valleys this 
lowest terrace is still being inundated by seasonal floods, but more commonly it 
is an abandoned stream level, as the vegetative cover continues to thrive on it. 
The slope below T4 is 20 to 30 feet high, suggestive of a prolonged erosion interval, 
which presumably marks the first postglacial phase of deglaciation. In the plains, 
as also in the Kashmir Valley, T5 bears a slight loam cover, or else it is entirely 
composed of brown loamy silt. It is this deposit which overlies Upper Karewa 
lake clays on the Jhelum River near Pampur. The section in figure 151 shows that 
brown clay with implements (layer 2) overlies the lake beds at about 12 feet 
above the stream. This corresponds to the lowest terrace level found along the 
Jhelum and its tributaries, from which we conclude that the loam belongs to an 
early postglacial phase of aggradation. The overlying stratum is a porous loessic 
silt with dark clay bands mixed with pieces of charcoal. The presence of a clay 
figurine dates it as historic soil of the first millennium A.D., separated from the lower 
stratum by a disconformity. This superposition makes us suspect that the buried 
terrace level below is of more ancient date. 
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I he implements from this terrace level have previously been described by 
Chr. and J, Hawkes (1934, p. 7) as flakes of T^vallob type, and the inference drawn 
from this and earlier geologic observations was rhar wc have here indications of 
middle paleolithic industries. However, in the light of more complete data, it 
would seem advisable to correct this view, hirst, the geologic age argues for a post¬ 
glacial deposit, which is associated with T5, This makes the origin of the imple¬ 
ments uncertain, as the flakes may have been washed out from an older stratum. 
Second, the presence of Levallois-like flakes is, under such circumstances, no proof 
for the existence of middle paleolithic man, because of the great rime range of this 
typologic facies throughout Pleistocene and evert postglacial epochs. Clear proof 
lor the existence of flaking tradition in subrecenr time was found during field work 
in 193^ when both Paterson and I recovered flakes with potsherds in alluvial 
deposits on the banks of the Jhelum, as well as in terrace sites of neolithic age. 



FlOi/nt 1 $i — EWghrbl JMum eemtet near r, drpwiitj 4, Kafr-wn clay* 


Especially, the megalith site of Burzuhom, between Srinagar and Uamlarbal, 
yielded great numbers of artificially flaked stones, among which were flakes and 
cores reminiscent of paleolithic technique. Thin flakes w'erc also found near 
Sombur in ancient soils covering the Upper Karewa terrace. In all thy sc places 
it was certain that the flakes ire associated with pottery-bearing layers of either 
neolithic or historic date. At Burzahom they are presumably waste products of 
11 an advanced Stone Age technique that aimed at the manufacture of hoes, pestles, 
and polished celts, which were found at depths ranging from 2 to io feet. Not¬ 
withstanding these observations, it is still possible that the flakes found in the 
lowest Jhdum terrace represent a late paleolithic or protoneoiithic culture. This 
could be verified only by detailed archeologic studies. 

Yellow- loesslike soils are spread like a mantle all over the Karewa and younger 
terraces. At Burzahom a trial excavation was made in this soil, and a depth of 
u feet 8 inches was reached without striking the underlying Upper Karewa lake 
silt. Throughout this section were found potsherds belonging to a hard gray 
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ware with mar and rope design and finger-nail or thumb ornamentation. At 7 
feet a kitchen level was struck with charcoal, polished celts, bone awls, and cooking 
I pots. Paterson uncovered a similar settlement at Nunar, above Gandarbal, also 
[ 7 feet below I he terrace surface. All this indicates that these neolithic sites were 
contemporaneous with the soil formation. Its fine porous nature and its distribu¬ 
tion on higher ground where no river action whs possible clearly indicate a wind- 
borne origin, in other words, the "neolithic soil 1 ' is a loess of postglacial age. 

The association of a tnegalirhic settlement with loess would enable us, for 
the first time, to fix the absolute age of a geologic formation in Kashmir, were it 
possible to date the neolithic site. Until further excavations are carried out in 
Kashmir we can only point out that the trial excavation at Rurzahom disclosed 
the presence of at least two culture layers above the kitchen level (pi. XXIV, 2). 
The uppermost layer (A) contains potsherds belonging to the same Buddhist 
period as the site of Harwan, which represents the fourth century A.D. Below it 
lies a layer ili) with highly polished black ware and potsherds with incised geo 
metric designs. This may belong to cither a late or an early phase of the Indus 
Valley cultures, which range from 3000 to 1800 B.C. Both layers are only 2 to 3 

I fcer thick and represent weathered loess mixed with rubbish derived from some sort 
of stone wall or foundation. Hence, the main loess below must antedate the upper 
cultures. At this time, when the age of the neolithic in India is unknown and 
estimates for the oldest agricultural period in Mesopotamia range from 4000 to 
6000 R.C., it is hardly possible to make a reliable guess at the age of this loess 
culture. 

Of importance for us is the fact that loess formation was not restricted to 
the glacial age hut that it continued,as in northern China and Europe, into post¬ 
glacial time. Whether this loess coincided with a dry or wet stage is difficult to*i 
tell, but the fact that the prehistoric sites lie on high terraces might possibly indi- I 1 
cate a wet period which forbade settlements on lake shore or flood plains. 

Interesting as these associations are in relation to the prehistory of Kashmir, 
one cannot help but proceed cautiously in the analysis of stray finds of artifacts. 
For instance, the single surface find of a patina ted flake near Kargil (Hawkes and 
De Terra, 1934, p. 8) does not prove the former existence of paleolithic man beyond 
the Himalaya Range, The flake, which was made of trap and reworked at a later 
period, may have been carried by a prehistoric wanderer in subrecent times, or it 
may have been made by a memberof the same people who settled on the lower 
Jheium terrace near Pampur, Francke O903, 1904) has described stone tools 
of recent manufacture from the upper Indus region in Ladak. 

Considering that paleolithic man invaded the foothills in the Punjah and in 
Pounch as early as the middle Pleistocene, it may seem strange that similar records 
are lacking from Kashmir proper. It should be remembered, however, that the - 
Fir Panjal at that time must have been dangerous ground for the prehistoric 
hunter of the old Stone Age. l ie would have preferred the lower grass lands to the 
alpine heights, especially because he came from peninsular India, where no moun- 
'} tain barriers of equal height and wildness arose on his migration routes. As long 
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as Kashmir is found lacking in true paleolithic ant if] ui ties, it must appear that 
IIearly man did not discover it until the end of the Ice Age. Once the valleys were 
freed from ice and snow he may have ventured into the highlands for the pursuit 
of deer, bear, and fishing, to found a new type of existence from which may have 
jj sprung, ultimately, the agricultural age of civilization. 

I. PETROLOGY OF THE KAREWA LAKE BEDS 

Bv Eavj. D. Khi-kike l 

A small suite of specimens from the Pleistocene deposits of the Karewa Lake, 
Kashmir, and adjacent territory was submitted to the writer by Dr. Hdlmut 
de Terra for petrographic study and interpretation. The limited number of the 
samples and the generally small volume of many of them made ir possible only to 
obtain an introductory insight into the fascinating genetic and paleoclimatic 
significance of these sediments. The present report hence is to be considered a 
preliminary" one, intended only to give a broad outline of the Pleistocene history 
of the Vale of Kashmir as reconstructed from its lake deposits. It is also intended 
to show how the results of such a laboratory study can be tied up with the field 
evidence presented elsewhere in this volume by Dr. de Terra. 

The writer is indebted to Dr. de Terra for helpful comments during the 
preparation of this manuscript. Financial assistance from the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington helped to bring this study to a successful conclusion. 

For the sake of clarity and in order to make this paper as interesting as pos¬ 
sible to the non profess ion a I permgrapher, the usual procedure of giving long and 
exhaustive descriptions before attempting to generalize has been reversed* The 
conclusions and the genetic significance of ihe Karewa deposits is given first, and 
the somewhat tedious purely petrographic material follows. 

SEDIMENTATION .AND GENETIC SIGNIFICANCE OF THE KAREWA DEPOSITS 

The Karewa sedimentary suite consists of 15 Pleistocene sediments from Kash¬ 
mir, northern India. The samples have been numbered from 1 to 15 and arranged 
in a stratigraphic column according to the information supplied by Dr. de Terra, 
The significance of Dr. de Terra's horizons is discussed elsewhere in this volume. 
A summary of the mechanical analyses and the con rent of calcium carbonate is 
presented In table 1. The petrographic data and a tabulated summary of some 
of the conclusions are presented in table 2. Stratigraphic interpretations are 
shown in table 3. A detailed description of each specimen precedes the tables. 

The mechanical analyses were made by the wet Rouy-Casagrande hydrometer 
method. Thin sections and both light and heavy residues were studied as far as 
it was practicable in the absence of a centrifuge. 

General character of the suite .—The rocks are fine-grained silty sediments. 
Most of the specimens (10 pieces) are fine silts; four samples are impure calcareous 
rocks, and one (no. 3) is a very peculiar micrograywacke (or lignitic inicrucon- 

1 School of Mineral ladutrri**, Pctinsj-Ivinji Suit College, Srase College, Pi. 
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glomerate), rich in organic matter. Not a single specimen can be called a true 
clay, even the finest-grained sample (no. 8) having a median diameter of 6K 
microns, and the amount of clayey material in it reaching only 36 per cent. 

The sorting and sizing are generally poor, in some specimens escrremely so. 
Banding, lamination, and other sedimentary structures are well developed in only 
three or four samples; otherwise they are obscure or altogether absent, 

Catcium carbonate is a very abundant constituent. Its degree of abundance 
seems to be definitely related to certain stratigraphic horizons itahles 1 and 3). 
The organic content of some of the specimens is high and organic matter occurs 
in two-thirds of the suite. 

The tii hi era l constituents .—The fundamental mineral component of most 
samples is a quartzose or quartzose-folds pat hie silt. Upon this background are 
superimposed large amounts of micaceous material {mostly near the top of the 
series), numerous iron ores, usually leu eocene and ilrnenitedeucoxene, and finally 
a variable suite of 19 nonopaque heavy minerals. The small number of specimens 
did not warrant a quantitative treatment for purposes of correlation. Quali¬ 
tatively, however, on rhe basis of the heavy mineral species per se and of their 
varietal character, it is possible to distinguish between mineral suites of igneous, 
met amorphic, normal sedimentary, and red-beds provenance. The material 
from the red beds is restricted to the upper part of the secrion; rhe igneous material 
to the lower part. Metamorphic racks and non-red-bed sediments occur at many 
levels, but the sedimentary source is felt especially in the upper part of the section, 
the metamorphic in the lower and middle parts. The presence of residual chert 
indicates that limestones were being eroded either at or below the level of occur 
rente of the chert. 

The degree of wear of the grains is highly variable, hut the shape of most 
grains ranges between subangukr and angular, 'This, however, is normal in all 
finer-grained sediments, which always are notoriously wear-resisting. Hence, a 
true picture of the degree of abrasion and wear can be obtained only from the 
coarsest silt or sand fractions of the specimens, which usually form only a very 
small percentage of rhe total amount. Some specimens, nevertheless, show definite 
signs of glacial action, others of eoliau transport. 

PaUodimatic criteria. —Inasmuch as the sedimentary record is the result 
of dynamic processes rather than of a static environment, the petrographer must 
remember, when making his interpretations, that many sedimentary processes 
are not restricted to one single environment. Hence cumulative evidence and the 
dominant characteristics of a sediment must he sought rather than some possibly 
very conspicuous but actually unimportant "paeudocrucial” criteria. On the basis 
ol the work done by the writer on glacial sedimentation boih iti New England 
ami in the Pacific Northwest, 1 coupled with a thorough study of the literature, it is 
believed that, glacial, lacustrine, fluvial, and eolian deposits can he differentiated 

* *y ymnc > P* D.j UIjluI acdimcntology of the Qimniph£-F*ii uuIiulI. luwlpnd in southern Connecticut, ,\m. Jour. 
Sew, tih *«., 3 j, pp. in-11-). rw~; Age of till on "1'iW: soil” from Wuhingt™, ibid., PP . Mj-ttf; * vm l mote 
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with a fair degree of success on the basis of the criteria offered in this publication. 
A prerequisite for this is a certain familiarity with the general lithology of the region. 
A study of Tertiary fin vial deposits of the Punjab, which reflected the lithology 
of the Himalayas, provided such information. 

It the original starring constituents — the Paleozoic metamorphic rocks of 
the Himalaya Range and the Tertiary limestones, sandstones, and red beds— 
are known, subsequent modifications by either fluvial, glacial, lacustrine, or eolian 
transport can be visualized. The ultra-angularity (raggedness) due m glacial 
action and the extremely rapid rounding process of glaciofluvial and especially 
lacustrine action are frequently unmistakable. So are the regular structure of 
lacustrine beds and the heterogeneity and lack of rounding of colian loesses. The 
presence of beidellite and of incipient ferruginous concretions is a good way of sepa¬ 
rating loess, even partly bedded pluvial loess, from deposits formed in water bodies. 

On the basis of these and other criteria which are discussed more fullv in 
the detailed descriptions, an interpretation of the sediments and also a reconstruc¬ 
tion of the events that led to the formation of these sediments arc offered below. 

Interpretation of the sediments .—With the exception of the topmost samples 
(13, 14, k), which appear to be subaedaily deposited eolian loess, all the specimens 
are of lacustrine or paludal origin. The material that came to rest in these lakes 
was brought partly by streams and partly by wind transport. There seem to be 
two well-defined horizons of eolian transport, a problematic third one, and appar 
ently also two horizons at which fluvial transport predominated. 

Some of the material brought into the lakes by the wind or the streams had 
been previously modified by glacial action. Glacial material is sporadically present 
throughout the section, but it is especially prominent in die middle part of it. 
It is somewhat difficult to correlate this glacial material with any definite periods 
of ke advance, because it is essentially not primary, but reworked, and hence irs 
deposition in the Karewa l.akc may either have been contemporaneous with an 
ice period (perigkdal), or have followed one (interglacial or postglacial). The fact 
that some of the most prominent glacial material (as in no. 6) is found in a 
markedly weathered deposit complicates this problem still further. 

The zones of weathering indicate mild interglacial periods at or above the 
horizons where they are found. Recrystallized and secondary calcitc, authigeme 
barite, and other evidences of diagenesis do not have much climatic significance, 
because they are due mostly to the action of circulating waters. 

Genetic significance of the sediments and paleogeography .—With the limitations 
mentioned in the preceding section kept in view, the following picture of past 
events, as reflected in the Kashmir sediments, can be tentatively offered. 

Alpine conditions with valley lakes fed by streams coining from mountain 
tops subject to frost action (or even partly glaciated) probably existed during 
Tatrot time. 

When the overlying Lower Karewa beds were laid down, somewhat milder 
climatic conditions may have prevailed. Fluvial transport appears to have been 
concomitant with the eolian deflation of preexisting ourwash plains. 
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As the Lower Karewa beds pass into the Upper Karewas, the presence of 
glacially modified material becomes more and more noticeable. Later on, in the 
later part of Karewa time, milder climatic conditions appear to have prevailed. 

The top of the section consists of eolian silts. Specimen 13 appears to be a 
fair illustration of the pluvial loess of De Terra. The other two samples of Potwar 
silt, although decidedly loessic, cannot be assigned with certainty, on the basis 
of their petrography, to either a pluvial or an ordinary (nonpluvial) method of 
deposition. 

Up to the middle of the Upper Karewa group the general lithology shows a 
preponderance of metamorphic material in the source area, with only subordinate 
sedimentary areas being eroded. The upper part of the section, on the other hand, 
consists almost exclusively of sedimentary and especially red-bed detritus. The 
deflation of large postglacial or periglacial outwash plains and the erosion of older 
sedimentary sections, exposed during the southern progress of Himalayan orogeny, 
probably both account for this fact. 

DESCRIPTIVE PETROGRAPHY 
Specimen i 

Location .—Tatrot clay, Naushahra, Salt Range, 

Field name and correlation. —Clay; Tatrat age, early Pleistocene, correlated with the first ice 
advance, (Field sample 23.) 

Megascopic appearance,— Light-buff, finely banded fine-grained sediment, somewhat gritty; 
parallelism of banding not very good; contains rare shell fragments. 


General composition ,— 

Soluble in cold HC 1 (CaC 0 3 ) ..*.** ..... f 67.93 percent 

Insoluble residue, , . *......... . . 32.07 

Mechanical analysis of insoluble residue (condensed ),— 

Sand. **.**..,. .......... 0.3 percent 

Coarse silt. . .*...* ...... >.. *,, > 33,7 

Fine silt. ................... *. 41,1 

Clay. **■*.*.** ...... .. 21,8 


Microscopic examination ,—Subparallel wavy laminations due to varying amounts of organic 
content are faintly visible. Plant (?) remains are mostly arranged parallel and elongated. 

The insoluble material is so intimately mixed with the calcite that a contemporaneous pre¬ 
cipitation of both appears probable* A very few calcite grains show, however, some incipient re- 
crystallization, Incipient dolomitization appears also to have taken place. 

Among the mineral grains quartz is the most prominent* Most of the quartz is angular, some 
of it extremely so, forming splinters (Cayeux’s eclats), suggestive of glacial action. Other minerals 
present are micracline, muscovite, biotite, limonite, teucoxene, and among the rare heavy minerals 
hornblende (the most common of the heavy minerals, often ragged and splintery in appearance), 
fluorite (also abundant), and in smaller amounts anatase, barite, chlorite, large ragged garnet frag¬ 
ments, titanite, and zircon, a mineral suite of mixed igneous and metamorphic derivation. 

Wood fragments, aggregates of colloids, diatoms (several species), and pollen (apparently 
not less than two varieties) complete the composition of the insoluble residue. 

Name and probable genesis ,—The rock is a silty mad, apparently formed in a lake rich in calcium 
carbonate and possessing currents sufficient to disturb and crumple the bottom sediments before 
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consolidation- The temperature must have been adequate to support iinimit] and vegetable life, 
l'ltc splintery appearance of many of the minerals suggests powerful abrasion, possibly from glaciated 
mountain tops nor faraway, and a relatively short and turbulent transport prior Co sedimentation. 

■Specimen J 

Location. —Nuushahra, Soli Range. 

Field name and correlation .—Diatomaceons (?) silt of Tatrot auc, correlated with the first 
ice advance. (Field sample 22,} . 

Megascopic appearance *—Very pale buff, almost white, porous, very Hue-grained sediment, 
somewhat gritty to the touch, showing no visible stratification and an irregular fracture in a small 
hand specimen. 

Central composition ,— 

Soluble in cold IICI (CsCO,) . ............. .*. pi. 20 percent 

Insoluble residue ....... ,,,. . , 8.S0 

Mechanical analysis of insoluble residue .—Could nor Ik made owing to insufficient amount of 
insoluble residue. 

Microscopic examination *—The rock consists of a calcareous paste, made up of a mosaic of 
very small ealcitc grains Co.QO3~0.OO4 mm in diameter) in which are embedded a few larger grains 
(maximum 0.1 mm) of calctce- Some cif these larger grains arc due to recrystalltfation, showing 
twinning and orientation along fissures; in places they contain dusters of smaller grains. 

As a whole the calcareous material shows no evidence of organic structure. The rock itself 
is almost structureless, only Indistinct curved bands appearing to Ik present at some places. Incipi¬ 
ent (although very faint) dolomitization is present. 

The insoluble residue consists, to the extent of So percent, of a dark, unresulvable dust less 
than 0.001 mm in diameter, possibly of organic origin. The balance (10 percent) is made up of 
diatom shells, with at least eight varieties present. Most of the shells are broken. Not more 
than t percent is made up of mineral grains, mostly quart! (average diameter o.ol mm, maximum 
diameter 0.7 mm). The degree of rminding of the quart! is variable, from well-rounded to very 
angular. 

Other minerals are rounded brown tourmaline (0.035 mm m diameter) ami angular grecnish- 
blue tourmaline. 

Name and probable genesis . —The rock is a diatom-bearing limestone precipitated probably 
under conditions of rapid ncydical deposition. No definite climatic inferences can be made from tins 
sediment. 

Aa older sedimentary series was being eroded at this time and supplied some of the sediment 
that came to rest in this lake. 

Specimen 3 

Location. —Lnradura, Kashmir. 

Field name and correlation— Lower lignite series, zone i, T-owcr Kanawas, correlated with 
the first interglacial stage. (Field sample 53,) 

Megascopic appearance.— A-grayish-black gritty, fine silty sediment, containing sand grains 
and even small pebbles us much as 1 by 0.75 cm in diameter and a considerable amount of organic 
matter. No discernible bedding. 

General composition . — Practically no CaCO* present. 

Mechanical analyst! (condensed).— 

Sand .,............ 11 •<> Percent 

Coarse silt. ... ..... . 15.4 

Fine alt .. .. J 9'3 

Clay. ....... — .... ■ ■ ■ i0 
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Microscopic examination .—The rock is a microconglomerate, a structureless, almost till-like 
jumble of grains of different sizes embedded in a dark organic matrix. The grains form 20 to it 
percent of the mass, the organic matter 40 percent, and the balance is made up of finer clayey 
and colloidal material. 

Among the pebbles and rock fragments present in one thin section, the following rock types 
were recognized: 

1. Two varieties of mica schist. 

2. A sandstone, made up of larger grains embedded in a finer sandy matrix, partly sericitized. 

3. An altered quartz porphyry (rhyolitic) showing flow structure. 

4. An epidotized quartz! tic mica schist. 

5. Two types of very fine-grained quartzite. 

6. A phyllite or high-rank slate. 

7. A coarse-grained quartzite. 

8. A sericitized undeterminable contact rock. 

All the pebbles show from fair to considerable weathering, and almost ail are rounded or 
subangular. Some of the pebbles in the rock are triangular, possibly suggesting that they may be 
ventifacts(?). 

The smaller mineral grains (below pebble size) are mostly subangular, with minor amounts 
either rounded or angular or even very angular. They consist mostly of quartz. 

A petrographic analysis shows the following composition for the fine-sand fraction (0.25 mm): 

Quartz . .... 48 p ercent 

Phyllite schist and sericitic rock fragments . 35 

Wood fragments . T + 

Feldspar .... ^ 

The relative angularity of the quartz and phyllite-schist suites is as follows: 


Quartz sui te Phylli te suite 

Very angular . 5 percent o percent 

Angular . 20-25 5 

Subangular . 70 55-60 

Rounded ..... 1-2 >0 


These comparative figures indicate a relatively short fluvial transport, sufficient to round well 
the softer material (schists, phyllites) but insufficient to affect very much the more resistant quartz 
grains. 

The heavy minerals include anatase, andalusite, chlorite, chloritoid, barite, epidote (most 
abundant), garnet, kyanite, hornblende, leucoxene, yellow rutile, tourmaline, and zircon. The 
suite is angular to subangular in shape. 

Name and probable genesis .—An organic micrograywacke or a microconglomerate lignite 
appear to be the most appropriate terms to be applied to this rock. It was formed from materia! 
normally weathered, eroded, and fluvially transported for a relatively short distance (probably 
much less than 50 miles, possibly only a fraction of that figure). Deposition was extremely abrupt, 
resulting in a complete lack of sorting and sizing and the formation of a heterogeneous, structureless 
sediment. Prom the abundance of organic matter and wood, the environment prevailing at the 
place of deposition appears to have been near the shore of a swamp or the marshy shore of a lake 
into which debouched a series of rather swiftly flowing small or medium-sized streams. The clima te 
appears to have been temperate-humid. The source of the sediments was close at hand and in¬ 
cluded a large number of rock types, with metamorphic rocks predominating. 
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Sped man 4 

Location.—Shot deposit of Kareva 1 -ike, Sombur, Kashmir. 

Field name and correlation. Littoral bone beds, rone a, correlated with the first interglacial 
period, (Field sample M-6,} 

Megascopic appearance .— Very fine-grained yellowish-buff sediment containing numerous 
shells and very few small pebbles, anion* which potassium feldspar fragments and dark pellets 
can lie recognized. Bedding is poor or almost absent. Linumitic stains are present. 


General atm petit ion .— 

Soluble in cold HCJ (CaCO,) .-.. *3-77 Percent 

Insoluble residue .- . -...- 76 ■ *3 

Mechanical analysis of insoluble residue {condense//}.- 

Sand..,.. .. ... . . •... 2.1 percent 

Coarse silt .. ..... ... .. ... 2 $ • 5 

Fine silt. . . - -.* * *. . *-- 53-5 

Oav. ... ... ... * 7' 1 


Microsccpie examination.—' The rock is an almost structureless microconglomerate containing 
from 5 to to percent of large sand grains and shell fragments embedded in a ground mast consisting 
of n gradational scries of finer sand grains and roefe flour (jo percent) and recrystallized colloidal 
matter (40 percent). 

Among the granules and larger grains are angular tu sub-angular grains of quartz, feldspars 
(some fresh and splintery, others showing kaulinizatkm), and pieces of isotropic silica. 

Among the heavy' minerals the most prominent is a Hood of authigenic barite, and the next 
must abundant arc kyanite and epidote. Other minerals present include muscovite, chlorite, 
chloritoid, mi site, hornblende, yellow mtile, rounded pink and brown tourmaline, and very small 
amounts of garnet and zircon. Kxce.pt the tourmaline all rhesu minerals are subangular to angular, 
some of them extremely so, 

Most of the calcium carbonate seems to be localized in the shell fragments (6$ to flu percent). 

Name and probable generis. Hie rock is a fossiiifemus calcareous fine silt, possibly in large 
part air-transported (colian loess), hut water-1 it id near the shore nl a pcnglaetfll of interglacial 
water body, and subjected to rather considerable weathering in place and diagenetic changes after 
deposition! The deflated source area was rich in metamorphic rocks but contained only a small 
amount of sedimentary formations exposed to erosion. I his suggests short transport or steady wind 
direction, or both, during the period of deposition. 

Specimen j 

Location. —Dudhganga Valley, Kashmir. 

Field name and correlation,—} .animated Lower Kareva clay in zone J (upper lignite series). 

Megascopic appearance Pale-yellowish to grayish-bu If fine-grained mck, semiunctuous to 


the touch, showing banding and lamination 0.5 to > mm apart. 

General composition — 

Soluble in cold HC 1 (CaCOj). .... .... 35 ' *6 percent 

insoluble residue. ... .. ....... ■ 60.(14 

Mechanical analysis of insoluble residue (condense//).— 

Sand.. o. t percent 

Coarse silt. ....... 37 - * 

Fine silt. .. . .... 43 * 1 

Gay,. v . ..- - * - - - - x * ..* *«*.— ■ 


r 
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Microscopic examination.— The constituents show a fair to poor arrangement parallel to the 
bedding, which accounts for the banding. Some of the coarser grains, however, cut across it. The 
material, mostly micaceous in composition, shows a seriate grading and sizing. The finest paste 
is very pale buff and appears to be made up of recrystallized colloids, possible beidellite-like in 
composition. The calcite is finely disseminated throughout the rock, very little of it showing 
recrystalhzation. & 

i Tl ! e dom ‘* iant mmera! S rains consist of quartz, chert, chalcedony, microcline, and altered 
plagioclase. Muscovite is very abundant, biotite is rare. The heavy minerals include hornblende 
kyamte, garnet, epidote, sillimanite, chlorite, zircon, barite, and Ieucoxene. All the mineral grains 
are subangular to angular, some of them extremely so. In addition, diatoms, scarce pieces of vege¬ 
table tissue, and large pollen grains are present. 

Name and probable genesis, -The rock is a fine calcareous clayey silt consisting apparently 
to a_arge extent of wind-borne material which was water-laid in a periglaclal or interglacial lake, 
ut farther off-shore than sample 4. Both samples are otherwise rather similar. Most of the ma¬ 
teria! of this specimen was also derived from a metamorphic terrane. However, this sample shows 
much less pos tdepositional alteration and diagenetic change than specimen 4* 


Specimen 6 

Local ion Baramula, Kashmir. 

Field name and correlation.- Plant beds in zone 4, Lower Karewa. (Field sample K 2; ) 
Megascopic appearance.- Fale-buff gritty fine-grained sediment, poorly laminated, with a 
few visible organic remains (plants) and small orange spots. 


General composition .— 

Soluble in cold HC 1 (CaCOi) 
Insoluble residue... . .. 


11.40 percent 
88.60 


Mechanical analysis of insoluble residue (condensed) — 

Sand , # ... _ <__ 

Coarse silt ... 

Fine silt.. ...,.,. 

Clay ... 


2.3 percent 
64,0 


2 3-5 


10.2 


e *TTr--~ A ^ ° riented> heter °g”s mixture of coarser material 
(60^5 percent) embedded in a very fine pasty matrix (35^40 percent). From 60 to 70 percent 

m f ena ? nS ‘ StS ° rmineraI balance (30 to 40 percent) of organic specks, 

e paste is made up of 20 to 30 percent of organic material and 70 to 80 percent of a yellowish- 
uff recrystalhzed colloidal substance, apparently similar to beidellite. The calcite in the rock is 
finely disseminated and is almost invisible. 

o a bvo e t mmT a! Th ainS T ^ and 1 "» ed > including Wer ones (maximum size 
f \ CO u S ' j q ? am ’ Chert) altered feldspar > muscovite, biotite (showing various 

M, T wea tbermg), abundant Ieucoxene, authigenic barite, authigenic euhedral anatase, horn- 

amount "of chI ° ntc ! ,d ’ staurohte, kyanite, epidote, and zoisite. Diatom casts and a large 
amount of unrecognizable organic matter are also present. g 

i ,f Jame “ nd P Tob f le &**«*The rock is a coarse silt, somewhat calcareous. It was water-laid 

froml l mnS °l preC,pitation but posslbI y ^ made up of wind-borne material deflated 
rom a metamorphic source area where the constituents had been loosened by glacial abrarion 

ulacST^ henCC, i t0 b f 3 pengIac!al deposit > form ed, however, sufficiently far away from the 
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Specimen p 

I/trillion .—Laradura, Kashmir. 

FitU name and correliUion — Plint- bear! ng d ay i n zone 4, Lower K * rewa, (Fiel d sam pie M 3 t.) 

Megascopic appearance .—A pale yellowish gray, very fine-grained semiunctuouS sediment 
with a conchoidal fracture. Lamination and bedding are indistinct. Dark.brown spots 1 to -1 mm 
in diameter are present, forming .1 stihparaUd pattern. 

General composition . — InsblubJe in cold flCI ; only very weak effervescence takes place. 

Mechanical analysis {condensed).— 

Sand 1^ 1 *-***** * * .««*««*,* t . . .. .- - 

Coarse silt. . , ,,. — .-. . - * ■ £* ■« *. 

f" L nil Sj]Ct . r I s > T r t t r t •, 1 > ' - - - >■ * i ■■■■■■■■■■■ ^ ■■■«■ 1 * 

Clay. . -- ------** --.- ^ « .- - 

MitmitopU examination ;—The rock is made up of approximately a5 percent of mineral grains, 
diatom shells, and plant remains embedded in x liner matrix (75 percent) made up of silly and clayey 
paste. This paste, most of which ts almost optically inert, consists approximately of 4a percent nf 
organic matter and 60 percent of a micaceous material made up principally of clayey minerals, 
optically indeterminable. Many of these micaceous (lakes are in optical continuity. 

The plant remains show a fairly good parallel elongation and arrangement along the bedding 
planes. Some of the bedding planes arc curbed, suggesting movements in the soft mud before 
consolidation. 

The mineral grains include quartz, feldspar, chlorite* epidotc, garnet, greenish-blue tourma¬ 
line, and zwisile. There is no fresh rock dour, the average mineral grain approaching 0.02 mm in 
diameter, the largest reaching 0.2, mm. There are no rounded grains, approximately two-thirds 
being angular and one-rhird subangular. A tourmaline grain o.o >7 mm in diameter shows an ex¬ 
traordinarily jagged contour. 

In addition to plant remains and the line organic dust, at least five species of diatoms, algae, 
anti pollen yr^ins arc present* 

Name and probable generis. The rock is a very ft tie organic clayey silt, water-laid under 
lacustrine conditions with gentle bottom currents sufficient to disturb the beds of soft ooze before 
consolidation. Very little of the material shows direct glacial derivation, although a large part 
of it may have been produced through the reworking of an earlier glacial deposit. A per ini ad id 
or rather mild interglacial climate appears to have prevailed during the deposition of this sediment. 

* P 

Sffcimtn S 

L&ttilfan+ —Pampur, Kashmir. 

Field name and correlation .Upper Karcwa plant-bearing day M zone 2. {Field sample K17.) 

Megascopic appearance.- Pale grayish-yellowish* very fine-grained sediment, semiunewous 
to the touch. No evidence of bedding. Dark reddish-brown spots as much as 1.25 by 0.3 cm in 
diameter tire present. 

General composition ,—Insoluble in culd HQj shows only very weak effervescence. 

Mechanical analysis (condensed ). — 

Sand . . .- .. .. 0.0 percent 

Coarse silt. .. *. ... ...* ■ 1 5 -° 

Fine silt. . ... 4^-7 

Clay ...... *... 35 T 

Microscopic examination .—The rock is made up mostly {9? percent) of very angular mineral 
grains and rock Hour, w ith onty a very small amount of organic matter. Only quartz, feldspar. 


0.0 percent 
16.7 

53-5 

2a.fi 
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and biotite were recognized, for, in the absence of a centrifuge, the heavy minerals could not be 
extracted from this very fine-grained sediment. No diatoms or pollen were found. The reddish 
spots are limonitic stains either related to slightly altered biotitic areas or infiltrations along the 
poorly marked bedding planes. 

Name and probable genesis. —The rock is a water-laid fine clayey silt, probably of glacial de¬ 
rivation and subjected to a small amount of weathering after deposition. 

Specimen p 

Location. —Pampur, Kashmir. 

Field name and correlation.— Upper Karewa plant-bearing clay in zone 2, correlated with 
second interglacial period. (Field sample K-46.) 

Megascopic appearance. —Pale yellowish-gray fine-grained semiunctuous sediment, showing 
irregular fracture and very poor stratification. Pale-orange limonitic stains are present, apparently 
along bedding planes and in the vicinity of organic remains. 

General composition .— 

Soluble in cold HC 1 (CaCOs). 

Insoluble residue.... 

Mechanical analysis of insoluble residue ( condensed ). 

Sand.. 

Coarse silt... 

Fine silt... 

Clay... 

Microscopic examination. —The rock consists of very fine micaceous flakes, showing a parallel 
to subparallel arrangement. There is an appreciable amount of biotite, part of which is bleached. 

The calcite is mostly finely disseminated (80 percent); partly (20 percent) it occurs as larger 
recrystallized bodies, 0.12 mm in maximum diameter. Incipient dolomitization is to be noted, 
with dolomite rhombs as large as 0.075 hy 0.05 mm present. 

Among the larger sand grams (largest one 0.7 mm in diameter) the most conspicuous member 
is altered feldspar, which outnumbers quartz 2 to 1. Chert is present. Muscovite is abundant, 
biotite less so. Secondary euhedra! anatase is present. The other heavy minerals include dark- 
green hornblende (much of it showing alteration), kyanite, chlorite, staurolite, epidote (some 
euhedral), and ieucoxene—a metamorphic assemblage. 

Most of the grains are subangular, although some are angular. As a whole, however, the suite 
shows much more wear than is usual in Karewa specimens. Diatom shells and large reddish pollen 
grains are present. 

Name and probable genesis. —The rock is a very fine clayey calcareous silt, normally water- 
transported and water-laid, with only a very slight contribution (if any) of eolian material. Most of 
the weathering was predepositionai, although some postdepositional weathering took place. Dep¬ 
osition apparently was acyclical in a lake rich in calcium carbonate. 


27.95 percent 
72.05 

1.1 percent 
22.0 
66.8 
10.9 


Specimen 10 

Location. —Baramula, Kashmir. 

Field name and correlation— PI ant- bearing clay in zone 2, Upper Karewa. (Field sample M-7.) 
Megascopic appearance. —Very pale yellowish-gray fine-grained sediment, semiunctuous to 
pitty, showing poor banding and containing numerous calcareous fossil shells as much as 5 by 5 mm 
in size. 


General composition .— 

Soluble in cold HCI (CaCOj) 
Insoluble residue. 


15.60 percent 
84.40 
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Mechanical analysis of insoluble residue ( condensed ).— 

Sand.. 5-7 percent 

Coarse silt...*.. 49 1 

Fine silt... 3 +-3 

Clay. 10 -9 

Microscopic examination. — A poorly stratified rock consisting of a mixture of shell fragments, 

minute rock fragments (mostly epidotized quartz schist), numerous quartz grains, and a little 
feldspar (sodic oligoclase) in a finer matrix of clayey and colloidal matter. There is relatively 
little mica. 

The heavy minerals include actinolite, chlorite, epidote, hornblende, kyanite, sillimanite, 
staurolite, pale apple-green tourmaline (rounded), zircon, and yellow rutile in the form of genicu- 
lated twins. This is a mixed suite, showing complex derivation. 

The rounding of the minerals, especially of the larger grains, is fair to good, even in quartz. 
Notable are the rounding of tourmaline and especially of kyanite, which occurs in grains as large as 
0.55 by 0.8 mm. The smaller mineral grains are fresher and show a greater degree of angularity, 
as is to be expected. 

Name and probable genesis. —The rock is a fossiliferous coarse silt deposited in a lacustrine 
environment under conditions of acyclical precipitation and of gentle but permanently flowing 
currents. Of special diagnostic significance in this respect is the rounding of kyanite: this very 
hard but very brittle mineral requires wear by prolonged but gentle water currents; otherwise 
instead of being rounded it splits along cleavage planes. 

It is suggested that at this stage the drainage system emptying into the lake was sufficiently 
developed to tap several source areas—one relatively close at hand, consisting of metamorphic 
rocks that had been subjected to weathering before erosion and deposition, and a more distant one, 
less weathered and containing in addition to metamorphic material also sedimentary formations. 
A relatively normal, humid climate appears to have been prevailing during this period. 

Specimen // 

Location. —Pampur, Kashmir. 

Field name and correlation. —Marl-bearing concretionary silty clay in zone 3, Upper Karewa, 
correlated with the second interglacial period. (Field sample K-19.) 

Megascopic appearance— Pale yellow-gray fine-grained gritty sediment containing elongated 


gray calcareous concretions as large as 2.5 by 1.0 cm. 

General composition .— 

Soluble in cold HC 1 (CaCO,). 77-53 percent 

Insoluble residue.. 12 -47 

Mechanical analysis of insoluble residue ( condensed ).— 

Sand. *-4 P^cent 

Coarse silt.. 54-3 

Fine silt.-. 3 2 - 2 

Clay.. 11 9 


Microscopic examination. —The rock consists of isolated mineral grains embedded in a fine 
mosaic of calcium carbonate, partly recrystallized. There is a small amount of organic matter. 

Quartz is the most abundant of the mineral grains. Most of the quartz grains are clean; 
some'however, are coated with red iron oxide, implying a derivation from preexisting red beds. 
A few quartz grains show corrosion. Most of the feldspar grains show replacement by calcite in 
various stages of progress. Limonite grains derived from the alteration of pyrite are present. 
Other iron ores are magnetite, ilmenite, and leucoxene. Micas are very abundant, biotite pre- 
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dominating over muscovite in the ratio of 2 to 1. Chlorite is relatively abundant. Other heavy 
minerals are chloritold, hornblende, sillimanite, and staurolite—a typical metamorphic assemblage. 
Authigenic euhedral colorless anatase is also present. The mineral grains are subangular. 

Dubious shells of diatoms (?) are very rare. 

Name and probable genesis .—The rock is a concretionary silty marl, almost a very impure 
limestone. It was formed through the deposition of silt in a lake containing carbonates with a 
considerable amount of diagenetic changes, alteration, and further considerable enrichment in 
carbonates by circulating waters. The source area that supplied the sediment appears to have been 
mostly metamorphic and either very small in extent or very poor in rock types (apparently chlorite 
and mica schists). The transport seems to have been relatively short. Some of the material may 
have been of glacial derivation. 


Specimen 12 

Location. —Burzahom, Kashmir. 

Field name and correlation .—Marl in Upper Karewa clay. (Field sample 47.) 

Megascopic appearance—Pale-gray fine-grained semigritty sediment, showing fair lamina¬ 
tions and somewhat micaceous. 


General composition .— 

Soluble in cold HC1 (CaCQj) .. 

Insoluble residue. 

Mechanical analysis of insoluble residue {condensed ).— 

Sand.. 

Coarse silt..... 

Fine silt.... 

Clay.. 


71.87 percent 
28.13 


0.0 percent 

13.6 

61.7 

24.8 


Microscopic examination .—The rock consists of subordinate mineral grains and mica flakes 
(consisting of recrystallized colloids?) embedded in a fine-grained mosaic of calcium carbonate, 
which shows very little recrystallization. Small, irregular nests of organic matter are locally present! 

Among the larger grains a very small fragment of weathered quartzitic mica schist and quartz 
grains, some of them iron-coated, are present. Other minerals include biotite, garnet, kyanite, 
and colorless or brown tourmaline—a suite pointing to a mixed derivation. The mineral grains 
show variable angularity; a few are euhedral, suggesting eolian action as a possible contributing 
source of transport. Limonite, possibly replacing pyrite(?), is present. 

As a whole, the rock shows a definite microbanding, almost varvelike, due to cyclical changes 
in grain size and in organic content of the different layers. 

Name and probable genesis .—The rock is intermediate between an impure marly limestone and 
a fine clayey calcareous marl. It appears to be mostly a chemical deposit deposited in a cyclical 
(seasonal) lacustrine environment together with fine silt partly of normal fluvial origin and sub- 
ordinately of eolian origin. The source area consisted of both metamorphic and sedimentary rocks 
including a red-bed series. 


Specimen 13 

Location .—Wular Lake, Kashmir. 

Field name and correlation .—Uppermost soil layer, Upper Karewa clay in zone 4. (Field 
sample K-34.) 

Megascopic appearance .—A buff to pale-yellowish fine-grained sediment, in places chocolate- 
brown and showing a conchoidal fracture. 


General composition .— 

Soluble in cold HCI (CaC0 3 ) 
Insoluble residue. 


19-73 percent 
80.27 
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Mechanical analysis of insoluble residue {condensed ).— 

Sand . 0.0 percent 

Coarse silt.. .. . 4 °• 4 

Fine silt ... 4 * ° 

Clay ..... 

Microscopic appearance .—The rock is essentially a structureless, heterogeneous mixture of 
mineral grains in a huffish mass of recrystallized colloids (possibly beidellite), with a very weak, 
incipient beginning of the formation of minute iron oxide concretions. 

The calcite occurs as concretions and bands; it is of secondary origin. 

Among the mineral grains quartz is prominent, much of it being iron-coated. Microeline 
and chert are present. Muscovite is not very abundant, and there is very little biotite. Iron ores 
(magnetite, ilmenite, and leucoxene) are conspicuous. Among the heavy minerals are epidote, 
titanite, zircon, and authigenic barite—an assemblage suggesting an igneous or igneous-sedimentary 
derivation. The rounding of the grains is fair, some being well rounded indeed and all qualifying 
for a place between the subangular and moderately rounded classes. Weathering of the grains 
is also notable. A few diatoms are present. 

Name and probable genesis —The rock is a fine silt of somewhat dubious origin. The structure¬ 
less character suggests eolian deposition, possibly rapid, in a body of water which may have been 
temporary, coexistent only with a rainy period. This would fit in with De Terra’s hypothesis 
of a “pluvial loess.” The character of the postdepositional weathering also suggests a loess, being 
reminiscent of that of the Palouse soil of Washington. The rounding of the mineral grains, however, 
suggests either water transport or the deflation of a preexisting, already well-rounded sedimentary 
series. Probably the deposit is of complex origin, being a deflated mixture of wind-borne and 
water-borne material. The source area consisted mostly of sedimentary rock and included red beds. 
Diagenetic changes and weathering in a moderately humid and coo! climate followed. 

Specimen 14 


Location .—Soan Valley, near Rawalpindi. 

Field name and correloti on— Reddish Potwar silt, correlated with the third ice advance. 
Megascopic appearance .—A reddish-pink gritty structureless siltstone, weakly consolidated 


and showing a few shining flakes of mica. 

General composition *— 

Soluble in cold HC 1 (CaCQ,)..... 18.70 percent 

I nsoluble residue. 81.30 

Mechanical analysis of insoluble residue {condensed ).— 

Sand. 2 2 P crcent 

Coarse silt.. 60.9 

Fine silt...... 26 9 

Clay.... 11 


Microscopic examination —The rock consists of a structureless, heterogeneous jumble of 
grains of various sizes, mixed pell-mell in a very subordinate matrix of clayey and colloidal material. 

The red color is due mainly to the abundance of quartz grains with a primary iron oxide 
coating. Very little of the color is caused by postdepositional "running” of the iron-bearing min¬ 
erals. The calcite occurs in small nodules as much as 0.12 mm in diameter. It appears to be 
secondary. 

In addition to quartz (both clear and iron-coated) there are some altered feldspar and a very 
great abundance of mica. The proportion of muscovite to biotite is 60 to 40, The iron ores consist 
of limonite and hematite. The heavy minerals include barite, chlorite, epidote, garnet, horn- 
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blende, kyanite, sillimanite, staurolite, and several varieties of tourmaline (bluish, brown, pale 
yellow, and colorless with numerous minute dark inclusions; this last variety is rather typical of 
phyllitic rocks). This is a suite of decidedly mixed derivation. 

The angularity is very variable; most of the material shows moderate rounding, although 
some of the larger hornblende grains (0.47 mm in diameter) are ragged. 

Name and probable genesis .—The rock is a wind-borne, subaerially deposited coarse silt (eolian 
loess). The deflated area was rich in rock types, with a sedimentary series predominating and 
metamorphic rocks subordinate. Red beds were the main deflated formation. Some of the material 
may have been loosened up by glacial abrasion before deflation. The winds appear to have been 
steady in direction and strong in character, to judge by the relative coarseness of the deposit. 
Only little alteration took place after deposition. 


Specimen 15 


Location. —Damlial, near Rawalpindi. 

Field name and correlation .—Potwar silt, correlated with the third ice advance. (Field samcle 

P- 5 -) 

Megascopic appearance .—A structureless pale yellowish-gray fine-grained semiunctuous gritty 
siltstone, showing flakes of mica. 


General composition .— 

Soluble in cold HCI (CaCOj)..... 

Insoluble residue. 

Mechanical analysis oj insoluble residue ( condensed ).— 

Sand... 

Coarse silt. 

Fine silt. 

Clay.^ " ' 


19.38 percent 
80.62 


1.2 percent 

43 *3 

42.2 

13.2 


Microscopic examination—A structureless, heterogeneous jumble of mineral grains mixed 
pell-mell with yellowish recrystallized colloidal matter (beidellite?). Much of the calctte is dis¬ 
seminated; some of it occurs in nodules. 

Most of the quartz grains are clear and uncoated, but a few are coated with iron oxide thus 
establishing their derivation from red beds. Chert and feldspar are also present. The feldspar is 
mostly microcline in various degrees of alteration. Micas are extremely abundant. Muscovite 
forms 70 percent of the mica, biotite 30 percent. The hiotite shows very little alteration. In 
addition to the iron ores (magnetite, ilmenite, and leucoxene) the following heavy minerals were 
found: chlorite, garnet, hornblende (largest grain 0.48 by 0.21 mm), staurolite, titanite, reddish- 
green tourmaline, and zoisite. 

Large reddish grains of pollen and problematic diatom shells are present. The angularity 
of the grains is widely variable, although most are subangutar to rounded. 

Name and probable genesis. —The rock is a wind-borne, subaerially deposited silt (eolian loess) 
very similar to sample 14 except that it contains much less material derived from red beds. It 
shows a somewhat greater amount of postdepositiona! alteration than sample 14, but not very 
much at that. The source area that supplied the deflated material apparently consisted mainly 
of sedimentary formations but was poorer in rock types than that of sample 14. The intensity 
of the wind may have been less than in the area from which sample 14 was derived. 








Table i. —General constitution and grade-size distribution oj the Karewa suite 
(Figures indicate percentages, except those for the first quanitc, median, and third quart!Ic diameters, which represent microns.] 
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Table 2. Graphic representation of the main petrographic and genetic characteristics of the Karewa suite 
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” Very abundant quantitatively or strongly predominant in character, 
= Abundant quantitatively or dominant in character, 

** Present quantitatively or existent in character, 

— Rare quantitatively or subordinate in character, 

7 Dubious, 


Note: Symbols Indicate relative abundance or prominence within the following subdivisons- flflmaW 
■ron ores, and nucas; (a) heavy minerals; (3) organic material; (4) the three types of genetic factors. 
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Part II. PLEISTOCENE GEOLOGY AND STONE AGE CULTURES 
IN NORTHWEST AND PENINSULAR INDIA 
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Figure 152*—Map of the region between the Jhelum and Indus rivers in northwestern Punjab* Numbers 
in circles refer to geologic sections described in text. 


A. OUTLINE OF THE UPPER SIWALIK AND YOUNGER PLEISTOCENE 
HISTORY OF THE POTWAR REGION 

The Potwar region embraces an elevated portion of the plains in north- 
western India (fig. 152). Lying between the foothills of the Kashmir Himalaya 
and the Salt Range, its 7,000 square miles of undulating land stretches from the 
Indus to the Jhelum River. Physiographically the Potwar marks the border of 
the Indo-Gangetic plains province, but its geologic position is characterized by 
the close proximity of the mobile Himalayan belt to the northern rim of the Indian 
land mass, of which the Salt Range is an advanced outpost. Nowhere but here 
can one view the snow-capped Himalaya from the mountain slope of peninsular 
India. This position accounts for most of the physiographic and geologic peculiari¬ 
ties, and it explains, to a certain extent, the long range of the archeologic records. 
For hereabouts lay the northern limit to which prehistoric migrations advanced 
from the south, and here also was the promised land of the foreign conquerors_ 
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the fertile river tracts to which they descended after arduous trekking, across the 
highlands of India’s northwestern borderland. 

To understand the geologic history and prehistoric records of the Potwar, it is 
first essential to outline the major geologic events which characterized the end 
of the Pliocene period. This is of special importance, in view of the puzzling variety 
of geologic records of the Quaternary period, most of which were dependent on 
the heritage of preceding times. The following table gives the stratigraphic 
sequences for this region according to earlier sources. In this, the age interpreta¬ 
tion is modified as compared with the dating adopted by the Geological Survey 
of India. 


Siwalik sequence in Punjab, giving comparative estimates of thickness in feet {see fig. 1S3) 



Wadis 

O928) 

Cotter 

(1933) 

Van Vleck-Anderson 
(1947) 

Pilgrim 

(1910) 

Wynne 

(i«77) 

Pleistocene: 

Middle: 

Boulder conglomerate (coarse 
gravel and sand). 



. 



Lower: 

Pinjor zone (pink silt and 
sandstone)... 

6,000 

2,000 

break 

2,000-2,100 

2,460 (Bhatin) 

4,000 (Khaur) 

900 (Khaur) 

?$,OOQ 

■4,500-9,000 

000-6,000 
(Malakpur) 

■3,600-5,000 

Tarrot zone (conglomerate* 
gray sandstone, and silt). -. 





Pliocene: 

Upper (?). 

Middle; * 

Dhok Pa than zone (orange 
and pink sandstone and 
shales) . . . .*. 

U,s«> 

3,600 

1,350 

-5,000-6,000 (Soan) 

1,400-2,800 (Jatla) 

1 

1,300 (Salt 


Nagri zone (pepper-colored 
sandstone and red shales) , 
Lower: 

Chinji zone (orange-brown 
and brick-red sandstone 
and shales) .. 

Range) 

1,5^0 


Miocene: 

Upper: 

Kamlial zone (hard red and 
gray sandstone and shales) 
Murree series (purplish-red 
and maroon sandstone and 
shales) „*.*.+** . 

900-2,000 

5,000-8,000 

1,000 

8,000 

7,500-8,000 





THE POTWAR AT THE END OF THE TERTIARY PERIOD 
Pliocene-Pleistocene Boundary 

In trying to analyze the geologic composition and ancient relief which this 
country had at the beginning of the Ice Age, it is necessary to give our definition 
of the Pliocene-Pleistocene boundary. In a previous paper (De Terra and Teilhard, 
1936) we have already presented evidence which shows that there is a marked 
dividing line between the Pliocene Middle Siwalik and the Pleistocene Upper 
Siwalik beds which underlie most of our territory. This is a disconformity, or 
at many places, as Pilgrim (1910, p. 192) has already stated, an angular uncon¬ 
formity which separates the thick masses of sandstones, clays, and conglomerates 
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of both groups. Though it is often not easy, at first sight, to distinguish the Upper 
from the Middle Siwaliks, it is nevertheless true that the latter are more cemented 
and more varied in color than the younger heds, In die Soan Valley the upper 
Dhok Parhan beds are composed of hard, coarse conglomerates and gray to reddish 
sandstones, and where these arc missing tough reddish days and siltstones usually 
underlie the bjisal^ Upper Siwalik conglomeratic sandstones* These are usually 
of looser consistency than those found in the Dhok Pathan zone, and the overlying 
pink days are also less consolidated. A complete section, such as is found in the 
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Scan Valley near Cbauntra, or on the northern slope of the Salt Range at Bhaun 
tsee Cotter, 1933), does not fail to bring out clearly the two groups, in regard to 
both color and lithologic composition. At all places the so-called Tatrot zone 
marks the beginning of a new cycle of sedimentation recorded by basal conglom¬ 
erates or gravelly sandstones in which are found the rewashed components of older 
beds and, in places, of older fossils. Such conditions have been described in detail 
from various localities in the Pot war and neighboring regions, and we need not 
further emphasize this situation, which is accepted by those geologists to whose 
painstaking surveys we owe the geology of the Pot war. 
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When it comes to paleontologic records* opinion as to what constitutes the 
formational boundary in question is less unanimous. Pilgrim (1913* * 934 ) regards 
the Upper Siwalik beds as of Pliocene age, except for the Boulder conglomerate, 
which he referred to the lower Pleistocene. Matthew (1926) and Colbert (1935)* 
however, arc insistent on the Pleistocene character of the Tatrot-Pitijor fauna 
which occurs throughout the bulk of the Upper Siwalik sequence below the upper 
Conglomerate. Following Matthew, Colbert says: “The Middle Siwalik tauna 
represents the holdover of a typically Ponrian group of mammals into the middle of 
the Pliocene, ur at least into posr-Pontian times.'* Regarding the Upper Siwaliks, 
both of these paleontologists agree that the presence of Eqtttts in these beds shows 
that they are of Pleistocene, ‘Very probably of lower Pleistocene age” (Colbert, 
'935, p. 23). This view' has recently been adopted by Teilhard de Chardin (1937), 
and from Hopwood's writings (1935), it is evident that he also regards the appear¬ 
ance of new intruding faunistic elements such as Equity Bos, and Ekphas as the 
beginning of the Pleistocene in Kurasia and Africa. In general, there has been of 
late a strung tendency among paleontologists to follow Hang’s definition of the 
Pleistocene (1911). Whatever its shortcomings may be, it seems nevertheless 
practical, for many reasons, to adopt this definition in our case. In this way it may 
be possible to correlate our Pleistocene records with those of other regions and ro 
elucidate thereby the age problem of early man. As has already been shown, the 
Pliocene-Pleistocene boundary in the Siwalik region of the Potwar coincides with 
the Unconformity between Middle and Upper Siwalik beds. Does this sedimentary 
break represent a long hiatus, or is the disconformity just a brief interval which 
initiated a new cycle of erosion ? For the following reasons we are inclined to think 
that the first assumption is better justified. 

Wherever the basal Upper Siwalik beds are studied in the isoclinal belt of the 
Potwar, we encounter the Tatrot and Pinjor scones, cither in individual basins, as at 
Canipbeltpore and Kahuta or in the central Salt Range, or in synclinal valleys, 
as along the Soon River, where they unconformably overlie the slopes of a planed 
elevated surface (jig. 154'. These depressions are primarily of structural origin, 
because of their intermediate position between anticlines (rig. 153! or because of 
the faulted nature of the basins. At Campbell pore, for instance, they rest against 
the buried fault scarp of the Kala China ridge, and in the Salt Range at Naushahra 
they fill a faulted mtermonrane basin. ' See De Terra and Teilhard, 1936.) The 
formation of these basins must have embraced a considerable period of uplift, 
faulting, and erosion, if we consider that at that rime the older Siwaliks covered 
practically all the elevated portions of the anticlinal ridges, which now surmount 
the Potwar by i,cco to 2,coo feet 1 fig. 152, pi. XXV, 4), At Naushahra (Punjab) 
and near Tatrot it became clear (De Terra and Teilhard, 1936) rbar the preceding 
uplift had initiated a new slope drainage which resulted in rhe deposition of coarse 
detritus, composed of Paleozoic, Mesozolc> and older Tertiary rock debris. This 
composition reflects the breaking up of the older relief into smaller basins and indi¬ 
cates, generally speaking, that tlve monotonous foreland sedimentation which had 
prevailed since Miocene time had ceased. From Tatrot time on, the rivers depos- 
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ited their loads not on a sloping alluvial plain but in basins or valleys that followed 
the northeast-southwest strike of the newly formed fold pattern. This change is 
evident, not only from the sedimentary' record, but more visibly so from the present- 
day topography. 

Potwar Peneplain 

A large portion of the Potwar region exhibits a wide expanse between the inter¬ 
mediate ridges, beveling the upturned strata of Tertiary beds (fig. 154). In the 
Soan tract, downstream from Chauntra, this level is beautifully preserved at the 
place where it cuts across Dhok Pathan beds (pi. XXV, 1). Southwest of the Khair- 
i-Murat ridge it extends as an undulating flat surface from the Salt Range slope 
clear across the Soan to the Kala China, a stretch of 50 miles. Unconsumed ridges 
of resistant Siwalik sandstones, which nowadays protrude from the Kamlial-Nagri 
and Dhok Pathan zones, and broad depressions must have given this surface, 
originally, an undulating relief, which was subsequently greatly dissected and 
altered by erosional and depositional processes. The total relief of this land sur¬ 
face fluctuated within a few hundred feet. The effects of this widespread planation 
are visible also in the now elevated intermediate ridges. In the Kala Chitta, for 
instance, 6 miles distant from its southern slope, north of Basal, a late mature 
relief is found with broad terraced strike valleys filled with weathered boulder 
debris of Mesozoic and Cenozoic formations. The ancient valley floors here lie 
800 to 1,000 feet above the planed surface of the southern slope. The fault escarp¬ 
ments on this flank are dissected by subsequent streams, which have not yet suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing the longitudinal drainage channels in the central portions 
of the ridge. Similarly, the flanks of the Khair-i-Murat show traces of this mature 
relief in the form of high leveled spurs which extend for a few miles into the ancient 
planed level. Presumably, these spurs were derived from dissection and uplift 
of pediments which developed during the peneplanation period in late Pliocene 
time. Such level spurs are found west of Murat village, where they surmount the 
peneplain by 230 feet (fig. 155, pi. XXV, 4). Like the peneplain, these spurs are 
underlain by Murree sandstone and shale, but in contrast to the Potwar level, they 
are covered by angular, coarse limestone debris, derived from the Nummulitic of 
the Khair-i-Murat ridge (fig. 156). This fanglomerate is restricted to the spurs and 
is not more than 30 to 40 feet thick. It is an old fan deposit which covered the pedi¬ 
ment before uplift and faulting took place. Beyond the border fault high mature 
valleys are visible in the range remnants of this old relief, indicating the prolonged 
period of peneplanation which befell both the folded Siwalik beds and the inter¬ 
mediate anticlinal ridges. As these ridges are generally built of more resistant 
rocks, such as massive Nummulite limestone which had undergone uplift and fault 
thrusting, it is obvious that their pre-Pleistocene relief was higher and more varied 
than that of the intermediate lower regions. 

The planing agency to which this leveling was due is to be looked for in a 
drainage system of late Dhok Pathan and pre-Tatrot time. Then the isoclinal 
folding, presumably, had not yet reached its present expression; the folds were 
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shallower and the ridges lower, with the rivers* meandering leisurely across the land, 
planing whatever relief the folding had formed. These rivers, however, could not 
have been the same as those which flow' now in the Pot war region, for their size 
is wholly insufficient for so extensive an erosion as the peneplanation demands. 
\Ye rather think char it was a major slope stream, such as the Jhelum, which now 
erodes a wide floor northwest of the Pah hi Hills anticline (fig. 153). This river 
probably once discharged part of its turbulent mountain waters through a water 
gap near Panjar, northeast of Kahuta. (See p. 280.) Indeed, the behavior of 
this stream at the mountain border provides, possibly, a sort of ''leitmotif' for 
the Pleistocene history of the Pot war region. Figure 157 shows how the Jhelum 
approaches its outlet at Owen, in a valley which is deeply incised between two major 
faults. About 4 miles above Owen it receives a small stream from the region of 



i57 + —Skrcdi map of Jhelum River outlet uvj ujipcr Scan 
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Panjar. The confluence points upstream, the tributary making an acute angle 
with the master stream in reversed order. This rivulet drains a valley that forms 
a broad depression in faulted Kamlial rocks, and it continues for twelve miles to 
Kahuta, where it has an outlet into the Pot war. This valley has a low watershed 
separating the Jhelum and Soan tributary- drainage areas. A few miles west of 
Kahuta begins the Pleistocene filling of the Soan synchtiorium, and southeast of 
this place the Upper Siwalik beds assume great thickness. Now, at a rime when the 
Jhelum flowed on a higher level and the Potwar plain extended to Kahuta, the 
Jhelum would normally have followed the first southwest-striking fault line, 
rather than traversing the then unquestionably higher and more resistant ground 
above Owen. As its major bend here followed, faithfully, the strike of the faults, 
it is only logical that it should have pursued its course in a manner similar to that 
which led the ancestral river into the Soan depression. This means that the Pot- 
war region must have been planed by' this ancestral stream, which was presumably 
braided in the tradition of the Siwalik streams. Thus many meandering channels 
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may have occupied the depression between the Salt l^ange and the Khair-i-Murat, 
leveling the relief of the late Middle Siwalik stage. As shown in a later chapter, 
the Jhekim changed its course to the present position in middle Pleistocene time. 

The rime period during which the Potwar peneplain developed evidently 
is fixed by the relative ages of the Dhok Pa than and Tatrot rocks. The former, 
being the last scone involved in the process of planation, has been determined as 
lower Pliocene by Pilgrim (1910, 1913) ami of Pontian age. Matthew (19^), 
however, showed that the DHok Pathan fauna, especially the horses and Girafiidac, 
are more advanced and specialized than any of the Pontian forms found at Pikermi, 
Samos, or in China. He therefore considered the Dhnk Pa than zone as representing 
the middle Pliocene. This view has lately been adopted by Lewis (1937» P- 199b 
who pointed out, first, that the upper Pliocene in the Siwalik series is recorded 
neither by a fauna nor by sediments but by a period o| prolonged erosion; and 
second, that the Dhok Pa than, as Matthew stated, is of middle Pliocene and the 
Tatrot zone of early Pleistocene age. Hence, it would appear that between the 
Middle and Upper Siwalik groups there is a long hiatus, which embraces upper 
Pliocene and perhaps even middle Pliocene times. The paicon tologic evidence ior 
this stratigraphic scheme is corroborated by our physiographic study of the Potwar 
region. The peneplain must certainly have required a long period of erosion, 
during which the Siwalik folds were beveled, subsequent to shallow folding. If 
the Dhok Pathan were of upper Pliocene age 11 would be difficult, or even impossible, 
to account for the Potwar peneplain, because a brief hiatus, between upper Pliocene 
and early Pleistocene time, would be insufficient. 

In lute Pliocene time, then, our region presented ail undulating planed surface, 
the relief of which was broken up into several shallow depressions, such as the 
Soan syncline, which was drained by an ancestral Jhelum River. The Khair-i- 
Murat ridge then formed an important divide between the Jhekim and Indus 
rivers (fig. 152). One of the Indus tributaries, the Haro River, still receives from 
the Khair-i-Murat a Jong side stream called Tvandna kas, which crosses the eastern 
kahi China in a deep valley. This stream behavior can be explained only by 
antecedence, as the headwater pattern of the Nandna kas lacks any signs of stream 
capture. In other words, the Kala Chirta then terminated farther west as a ridge, 
permitting the Indus tributaries to dram the western I 01 war. 

At the end of rhe Pliocene period, just prior to the deposition of the Tatrot 
sediments, uplift occurred, resulting in dissection of the high regions bordering 
the Potwar plains. Roth the lithology of the basal I atrot beds and the genetai 
distribution of the Upper Siwalik beds testify to such an event. Where i he older 
Upper Siwaliks are preserved on the Salt Range slope ( 1 atrot, Rhaun they are 
composed of detritus derived from newly exposed rocks (Cotter, 1933; DeTerra 
and Teilhard, 1936). Also, the Upper Siwalik heds occur nowadays i n basins or along 
stream channels, and are not found on the Potwar peneplain proper, though they 
Constitute an important element on the flanks of anticlines iHakrala, Salt Range, 
Kala Chitta), In many places they gently overlap underlying Middle Siwalik 
beds, indicating that here the Potwar had a low undulating relief. 
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UPPER SIWALIK PERIOD 
Tatrot Stage 

Wherever Tatrot rocks overlie the Middle Siwalik beds, a basaJ conglomerate 
or conglomerate sandstone of gray or brown color is found. On the northern 
Salt Range slope at Bhaun It is icc feet thick (Cotter, 1933, p. 122); on the south¬ 
ern flank at Jalalpur the break with older Siwalik beds is conspicuously recorded 
by a thick series of conglomeratic sandstones lying directly on Lower Siwaliks. 
Hence, Pilgrim (1913, p. 2$) concluded that the Middle Siwalik beds, measuring 
presumably over 1 ,COO feet, were denuded before the Tatror sandstones were laid 
down* He reported a similar unconformity from the Bakrala anticline, and we 
have previously (De Terra and Teilhard, 1936) presented evidence for a similar 
break in the upper Scan Valley and at other places. However, it would be incorrect 
to say that the form at ion a 1 boundary is always u neon form able. 1 Wherever the 
Dhok Pa than beds presented an even dip slope, as in the less compressed portion 
of the Sean syncline near Gila Kalan, Tatrot sandstones overlap evenly, bur in such 
places one generally notices a different pebble composition or a lesser degree of 
hardness in the basal beds as compared with the Dhok Pathan. Wadia (1928, 
p. 34.1) observed that the dip becomes flatter and the strike more changeable in 
Upper Siwalik rocks, indicating the greater degree of consolidation by folding and 
age in the older Siwaliks. 

The Tatrot zone was everywhere found to be composed of coarse, usually 
soft sandstones with conglomerate bands and brown silt layers interspersed. Delta 
structure on a large scale prevails, and lateral changes in facies arc common. It 
is this sedimentary complex for which we retain the name ‘Tatrot,” representing 
a stage of quick river deposition and filling of preexisting lowlands in the Potwar 
plains. It is evident that such rapid accumulation of almost r,ooo feet of sand ruck 
must have required powerful streams and abundant rainfall. In addition there 
must have occurred rejuvenation of stream patterns in the elevated tracts, espe¬ 
cially in the Salt Range and in the Pit Punjab As has been pointed out elsewhere 
(p. 30), the Pir Panjal w as in a state of uplift and dissection when the first glacia¬ 
tion set in, and obviously the southern slope streams, such as the Jhelum, trans¬ 
ported groat loads of debris into the plains. Also, in the Potwar, denudation pro¬ 
ceeded more rapidly than before; Siwalik and older rocks are found as pebbles in 
the Tatrot sandstone. In some places, as at Tatrot, even fossilized bones of mam¬ 
mals were washed out of the Dhok Pathan zone and re-embedded in basal conglom¬ 
erates. 

The Tatrot stage was in fact the sedimentary precipitate of a process dom¬ 
inated by uplift of 1 he surrounding highlands and promoted by moist climatic 
conditions. In this respect it is important to note the absence of any red beds 
such as characterize the older Siwalik deposits. Also, the prevalence of fossil 
remains of elephants, pigs, hippopotami, bo v ids, turtles, and crocodiles very 
strongly indicates a moist climate and abundant vegetation* At some places, as 
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at Tatrot, the basal beds carry large quantities of gray and dark jasper and flinty 
pebbles, the peculiar angular shape of which led one of our fossil collectors in 19 35 
to suspect human workmanship. Upon closer examination, however, if was found 
that these pebbles owe their shape to weathering agencies, thermal fracture, and 
wind corrosion, which probably preceded their ultimate deposition. There arc, 
in fact, no indications that the river beds of the Tatrot epoch were ever exposed 
for any length of time, and hence whatever soils and associated diagenetic processes 
might have developed, their effects were rapidly destroyed or buried by shifting 
sands. Quite possibly the elevated tracts of the central Salt Range experienced 
frost action, as is indicated by the petrologic analysis of Krynine (p, 239). The 
sample on w'hich this supposition is based came from a brown silt m the b.isal 
Upper Siwalik beds of the Naushahra Basin in the Salt Range. A clay sample 
from this locality was found to contain many diatoms. Mr. Conger listed the 
following: 

Sample 22, Naushahra, India. Fresh-water clay (Tatrot stage, curly Pleistocene). Tight- 
colored medium-hard rock; much lime. Many sponge spicules; diatoms frequent, as follows: 

CydutelU kumngix Thw ... * . . ‘ ..* * * ^ 

Cvmhella vefitriCQ&a ■ * ■■■*■■ + + j « ■* - * . 

Lpithcmia so rex lv«. ..... * 

Gom plume in ft ifttricarom K.tt. ..* ■ ■.- *. ^ 

Nfastogloift ellipuea Agardh ... . . - • •.. 

For explanation of letters see page *ao. 

(The last two forms dominate the sample, as to diatoms.) 

Although it is probable that the relief of the Pot war was somewhat accentuated 
in pre-Tatrot time, it is, in view of the great thickness of these beds, nevertheless 
necessarv to assume a pari passu sinking of the major depressions. Such a process 
is plausible, if we consider that the rivers followed syn dines or flowed through 
basins of structural origin, such as the Soan and Tatrot regions (fig. 153). Hie 
uplift of the adjoining Himalayan fold belt and of the Salt Range anticlinonum 
must have led to further compression and deepening of the intermediate rracts 
which had previously shown similar tendencies. 

Pixjor Stags 

De Terra and Teilhard (1936) have lately pointed out that from a paleon¬ 
tologist’s viewpoint it appeared advisable to consider the 1 atrot and Pinjor zones 
as represented by a more or less uniform fauna and by one great cycle of sedimenta¬ 
tion. Also, the gradual sedimentary passage between these zones made the division 
of the early Pleistocene into two units rarher arbitrary. This view was adopted 
bv l.cwis (T937), who proposed to eliminate the Pinjur' zone altogether b) calling 
the beds of the Upper Siwaliks older than the Boulder conglomerate the "Tatrot 
zone.” Weighty as these arguments are, it seems for our purpose advisable to 
retain Pilgrim's stratigraphy and to differentiate among three Tipper Siwalik 
units for the following reasons. The so-called Tatrot zone is made up ol gray or 
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brown sand rock and conglomerate, whereas the overlying unit consists of pink or 
variegated silts and sands. This lithologic difference is significant, in view of an 
analogous succession in Kashmir, where two distinct zones, the first glacial and 
first interglacial, indicate a fluvial fan and a lacustrine stage. This analogy is so 
obvious as to induce us to visualize two separate stages, not clearly expressed by 
the fauna, each of which required special geologic conditions. These conditions 
seem to be partly of a structural and partly of a climatic nature, as is made evident 
in the following discussion of Pinjor beds. These geologic distinctions even seem 
to be reflected in the fossil records, for it is known that most of the Upper Siwalik 
fossils were collected in pink clays and sands below the Boulder conglomerate. 
Colbert's list of Siwalik mammalian remains (T935J reveals the scarcity of fossils 
in the 1 acrot zone and their abundance in Pinjor beds. Future palcontologtc 
studies may show that these differences are not merely numerical but connected 
with a slight change of fauna. 

The Pinjor zone consists of a series of pink or brown silt and sand with gray, 
mauve, and drab beds intercalated. The latter are prominent in rhe section at 
Bhaun, as described by Cotter (1933) and by us (.De Terra and Teilhard, 1936). 
There, according to our measurements, they are at least 900 feet thick, while in the 
Soan Valley 1 hev may not amount to more than half that much. In all sections these 
beds lie conformably on the I a trot zone, Irom which they develop gradually, the 
gray sandstones of Tarrot age being replaced by pink sand and silt. Outside of 
the Pdtwar, in the Pabbi Hills, this zone is 500 feet thick, and in the foothills, at 
Jammu, if measures close to 1,500 feet. In Poonch, also, the thickness exceeds that 
found in the Potwar and Salt Kange sections, indicating a progressive thickening 
toward the mountain front, ihese estimates are based on the assumption that 
the Pinjor zone begins with the first thick band of pink silt above the upper Tatrot 
coaise sand rock, and that it terminates with the first coarse conglomerate layer 
above the silt. In the upper Soan region only banded or laminated silt and clay 
of warm red tint arc represented, but in the middle tract, near Chauntra, pink and 
brown sand appears beneath the red silt. 

Two features distinguish these beds from the other two Upper Siwalik zones— 
the dominance of pink silt and the even banding and lamination. The latter is 
beautifully exposed at Adial, in the Soan \ alley, where individual layers measure 
5 to to feet in thickness. Alsu, wherever the lower variegated portion is encoun¬ 
tered, as in the northern flank of the Pabbi Hills, stratification is very even over 
several miles. There are, however, differences in facies between various regions 
and lateral passages from silt to sand, suggestive of shifting stream channels. 
It is as if the rivers of Pinjor time had grown sluggish, meandering freely across 
wide flood plains that extended beyond the limits adhered to by the Tatrot drain¬ 
age. this may have led to temporary ponding and deposition of laminated silt. 

n l ie other hand, as discussed below, the rhythmic handing found over extended 
areas suggests some sort of agency which regulated the sedimentary supply. 

The change from gray pebbly river sands of Tatrot age to reddish silt and 
variegated fine sands is similar to that found in Kashmir, where the pre-Karewa 
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fans are overlain by the Lower Karcwa lake beds. As the Pinjor drainage was 
presumably the same as in Tatrot time, it is obvious that the slope streams ulti¬ 
mately must have attained a more even gradient. This was promoted by the 
relative crustal stability of their source area in Kashmir, where we bad previously 
reported quiet-water deposition (Lower Karewas), Ibis picture ot a graded 
drainage in the plains is in accord with the sedimentary composition of the Pinjor 
zone, but it makes it somewhat difficult to account for the great thickness of this 
zone, for it must be recalled that the Pot war relief was Hat, and that the major 
depressions had already been filled with Tatrot beds. Also, the supply ot silt 
was probably restricted to those stream channels which had managed to cut through 
silt-hearing older Siwalik formations. On the other hand, the tectonic pattern of 
the area suggests that depressions* such as the Soan tract, continued their sinking 
tendencies* thereby allowing the streams to add more sediment to the previously 
existing channels.' In regard to the sedimentary supply, it would seem that the 
rivers carried an initial load of silt from the mountains, where glacial deposits 
furnished limited quantities of loose silt and day matter. However, in view ot the 
greater thickness of the Pinjor zone in the foothill region, it is necessary to assume 
that silt was here even more heavily accumulated than in the plains. We believe 
that this phenomenon can be explained most satisfactorily by eolian drift. I he 
petrologic analysis of the Pinjor silt from the Soan region, as worked out by Krynine 
(p. 247), shows that we have to deal with locssic material. Its source area is to be 
looked for mostly in the red si Its tones and sands of older Siwalik formations and 
partly in such as-yet-undenuded soils, periglacial as well as glacial, as were picked 
up by the prevailing wind currents. It was shown previously that the monsoon 
must have swept across Kashmir during the first interglacial stage; in fact, its reign 
in this area was, presumably, greater than nowadays. This means that annually 
cyclonic conditions prevailed at the border of mountains and plains, just as the 
present-day arrival of the rainy season is heralded by violent winds and dust storms. 
The meteorologic charts reveal this clearly, and from personal observations from 
April to June and again in the early winter 1 can say that great quantities of silt 
are kept in suspension until the monsoon rains break. This process has previously 
been described by me l De Terra and Teilhard, t 936, p. Si 5) in explaining the nature 
of the l’otwar loess of ptet-Siwalik age. The wide valley floors of Pinjor time un- 
questionably provided, between rainy seasons, large areas covered with loose silt; 
and as the strongest winds blew from the plains toward the mountains, large quanti¬ 
ties of suspended matter drifted over the Pir Panjal into Kashmir. I art ot this dust 
precipitated over the Kashmir Lake, where it was incorporated in the Lower 
Karcwa lake beds; but in the south it settled in valleys and foothills, from which the 
rivers redistributed it. This process is still going on, though in a lesser degree, and 
presumably it prevailed with varying intensities during Pleistocene tune. Accord- 
inglv the Pinjor beds consist of both wind-blown and fluvial silt and sand; the 
rivers distributed not only slope wash and soils but great masses of dust, which 
annually settled over the region. It cannot be stated offhand that it was the mon¬ 
soon rhythm which dictated sedimentation, because the individual layers are too 
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thick to represent annual deposits. But, just as the present precipitation varies, it 
is possible that during Pinjor time rainier periods alternated with drier intervals. 
Indeed, the presence of dark carbonaceous layers in the red silt, as mentioned 
by Wynne (1877, p. 122), is very suggestive of fossil soils developed during drier 
intervals. 

1 he climate of this stage has already been characterized as a warm temperate 
one which promoted forest growth in Kashmir and rich vegetation in the plains, 
as the wealth of the Pinjor fauna indicates. It cannot be mere coincidence that, 
in this stage, the most typical Siwalik character is attained for the last time, as 
exemplified by the richness of mammal life and the prevalence of reddish-colored 
beds. Of all three Upper Siwalik zones, the Pinjor resembles most closely the older 
Siwalik, the difference being one of quantity rather than quality. The fauna appears 
to be of early Pleistocene age, and in it there are no records of such forms of life as 
require a tropical habitat, as anthropoids do. The red color, being one of derivation 
rather than of autogene origin, does not necessarily mean that the climate was 
warm-humid; at best it was subtropical, like northern central India nowadays. 

Boulder Conglomerate Stage 

Although there are no signs of any intense earth movements in the previous 
zone, yet the formational boundary demands a sudden diastrophic revival shortly 
before the great fans of the Boulder conglomerate stage began to accumulate. 
This boundary was defined as an angular unconformity wherever the Pinjor- 
Tatrot beds had been disturbed; otherwise it was pictured as a disconformity of 
erosional origin for regions where “deposition took place during subsidence pre¬ 
viously begun in synclines” (De Terra and Teilhard, 1936, p. 818). We may add 
that the latter definition also covers the valley outlets in the foothills, where large 
streams built up another fan on top of older Upper Siwalik beds. {See p. 186.) 
For thrust faulting was reported from Kashmir and Jammu, where, at Udhampur, 
the older Siwalik beds were faulted prior to the fan formation. Similarly, at 
Kahuta, De Terra and Teilhard observed basin faulting of Tatrot-Pinjor beds 
antedating the Boulder conglomerate. (See also fig. 133.) In the Soan Valley 
the contact is conformable and not everywhere easily defined, but upon closer 
examination it always proved to be a disconformity. Individual basins, such as 
those at Campbellpore, Kahuta, and Naushahra (Salt Range), subsided "through 
faulting, which was accompanied by folding of Tatrot-Pinjor beds. In such places 
the Boulder conglomerate covers the earlier structure with massive and coarse 
debris (pi. XXVI, 2). This first infra-PIeistocene disturbance caused not so much 
a break-up of the planed land surface as a veritable deluge of coarse river alluvium 
which the slope streams spread over the plains. Naturally the most active fold 
belt, the Pir Panjal, experienced the most severe denudation, for here both uplift 
and glaciation combined to break down the newly formed relief and structures. 
The Jhelum, Poonch, and Chenab rivers and numerous smaller streams piled up 
large fans, which are ail over 1,500 feet thick and charged with boulders. On the 
other hand, the Potwar ridges were uplifted and dissected, as is clearly indicated 
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by the large fans on the northern slope of the Kala Chitta and by the limestone 
detritus of the Salt Range basins and valleys, all reflecting a high relief on the anti¬ 
clinal ridges. From these slope streams fans accumulated, thinner than in the 
foothills and of different composition but essentially of analogous structure In 
addition, the tributaries and smaller rivers descending from the. Murree Hills 
carried bouldery gravel into the Soan tract, in which sedimentation continued, 
more rapidly but at first in much the same way as in the previous stage. In tact, 
the pink sands and alternating conglomerate layers of the Soan alley pass rather 
gradually from the Pinjor silts, from which they are distinguished by coarseness 
of grain and more variable composition. Hence we can differentiate t ree major 
facies in the Boulder conglomerate. 

1 Fan gravel: Loose pink sands and bouldery gravel with brown patination, 1,500 to 3.000 
feet thick, as fans of major Himalayan slope streams and composed^of crystalline and sedimentary 
rocks of all ages. Locally with erratics and faceted debris of second glacial derivation. Best exposed 

at Mirpur, in Poonch* and at Kotli* , . * * 

2 Ridge gravels: Coarse, locally bouldery, somewhat cemented conglomerates and pink 
grit, 100 to l,ooo feet thick, as fans or valley fill of Potwar or Salt Range streams and composed 
mainly of limestone pebbles or Murree sandstone. Giving rise to hummocky ndges in o war 

region or to elevated terrace gravels on higher ground. Typically develope wes 0 P P 

on Kala Chitta slope, along Khair-i-Murat and Salt Range. .. 

3. Plains gravel and sand: Pink or gray grit with conglomerate and silt layers intercalated, 
restricted to synclinal channels, such as Soan, with thickness not exceeding 500 eet. in¬ 
forming and locally merging with ridge gravel. Represented m Soan tract, especially near Raw. 1 - 

pindl. 

This classification of the Boulder conglomerate must obviously be somewhat 
artificial, as the boulder fans and ridge gravels both merge into the river drift in 
the depressions. Nevertheless, the three facies can generally be distinguished, but 
in each locality it is imperative to establish their relation to each other, as this 
method alone will disclose their geologic position. It might be argued that 1 
will be difficult, if not impossible, to prove that these facies are of the same age, 
especially at localities where no contact with earlier.Siwalik beds is found. n 
such localities the relation with younger beds, especially with the Potwar zone 
(silt) will help to diagnose one of the facies. Also, their tilted status and the general 
unconformity above older Siwalik beds determine their age, as the sections to 
be described presently will show. In the. absence of fossils it was important to 
observe that the specimens of the pre-Soan industry, coarse flakes or flaked peb e , 
occur in the upper layers of the fan and plains gravel but nowhere m younger 
formations. The scarcity of implements in these deposits somewhat impairs their 
value for stratigraphic correlations, but with further collecting it should be pos¬ 
sible to use this oldest industry as guide fossils for the three facies. 

The sedimentary nature of the Boulder conglomerate in this area reveals the 

following characteristics: 

1. Increase of coarse components in upper layers, with boulders and erratics most abundant. 
Pebble size 2 to 4 inches in the plains, increasing to 6 to 10 inches in the fans along the foothills. 
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2 . Thickening of all fans toward elevated tracts and in major depressions such as Scan. Maxi* 
mum thickness is encountered in the fan gravels of the foothills, in the Jhelum and Chenab valley 
outlets. 

3. Glacially faceted boulders or boulders of foreign origin have so far been recorded only from 
the outlets of the largest rivers, the Indus, Poonch, and Chenab-Tawi. As pointed out below, their 
origin can be traced to catastrophic floods released under influence of a glacial climate. 

4. In all gravels effects of certain diagenetic changes and of weathering are to be seen, such as 
brown patination of pebbles in boulder fans composed of rocks rich in ferromagnesian minerals, 
calcareous cementation in ridge and plains gravels, and oxidation of sands and gravels in distinct 
zones suggestive of fossil subsoils. On the other hand, there are no sure traces of wind corrosion 
nor signs suggestive of a dry climate. Red coloring of the sandy matrix appears to be restricted 
to areas of multicolored bedrock, especially Murree beds, which show dark red-purplish tints. 

The faunistic record is very poor compared with the wealth of fossils found 
in the underlying Pinjor zone; in fact, the “Upper Siwalik fauna” is practically 
nonexistent in this zone. Pilgrim (1910, p. 192, and 1913, p. 325) mentioned Eqttus 
namadicus and Bubalus palaeindiem from the conglomerate at Rubhor and, accord- 
mg to him, I.j dekker collected these same forms from the topmost Upper Siwaliks.” 
A third fossil, Boselaphus cf. namadicus , was found in the same beds. We have 
collected indistinct remains of mammals such as Bos y camel, proboscidean and 
hippopotamus limb bones, as also crocodilian and chelonian bones from the con¬ 
glomerate near Rawalpindi and Bhaun. Pilgrim himself suggested that these 
scanty records indicate a Pleistocene age for the Boulder conglomerate zone. 
As in our opinion the Pinjor fauna is early Pleistocene, we cannot help but assign 
a somewhat later age to these beds. Especially the occurrence of analogous types 
of horse and Bos in the middle Pleistocene Narbada zone of central India is in¬ 
dicative of close faunistic relationships. 

The Problem or Drifted Foreign Boulders in the Potwar 

In a foregoing chapter it was mentioned how the boulder fans appear to merge 
into glaciofluvial gravels belonging to the second glaciation. This observation is 
significant, in view of the claims of other writers (Theobald and Cotter) concerning 
the glacial or pseudoglacial origin of foreign blocks found associated with ancient 
stream channels in the foothills. Indeed, the appearance of “erratics” in this 
Himalayan foreland has puzzled every observer and given rise to heated discus¬ 
sions on their origin and analytical value. Hence it appears appropriate to discuss 
briefly their meaning in relation to the climate of the last Upper Siwalik stage. 

Recently Cotter (1929) has scrutinized and assembled the data concerning 
the origin of these foreign boulders. According to him they are restricted to the 
neighborhood of the Indus Valley outlet east and south of Attock, where they also 
came under observation in 1935 by members of our party (pi. XXVI, 3). They 
are distributed, as Theobald (1880a) has shown in greater detail, along an ancient 
river channel which corresponds roughly to the present course of the Haro 
River, down to its junction with the Indus (fig. 152). West of Campbeltpore they 
lie 150 feet above the present stream bed on an undulating plain underlain by older 
Upper Siwalik rocks and covered by coarse gravel 20 feet or more thick. Cotter 
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measured their size and found them to range in girth from 15 to 50 feet and in 
height from 6 to \i l A feet. Theobald saw others, north of Haripur, measuring 
even 140 feet in girth. They are of Attock slate or granitoid rock not found in the 
immediate vicinity, the granitoid rock occurring in the mountains north of the 
Attock district, more than 30 miles from their present position. Their foreign 
origin therefore cannot be disputed. No signs of glacial action can be seen on 
them— a fact which argues strongly against their being true erratics derived from 
moraines, but as Theobald has pointed out, the hardness of these rocks does not 
provide a favorable medium for preservation of glacial striae or facets. Their 
shape is subangular or angular, and the faces are reduced by long exposure and 
weathering, which is made apparent by desert varnish, presumably acquired during ■ 
the time since the blocks weathered out from the gravel. In our opinion there can 
be no doubt that these boulders are embedded in the plains gravel, because they are 
closely associated with the drift in which are found pebbles of similar slate and 
granite rock. Theobald’s map (1880a) of the distribution also indicates clearly 
that they are restricted to a depression which, as he himself demonstrated, con¬ 
stitutes an abandoned Indus channel. In spite of this, Theobald denied their 
being part of the gravel; in fact, he considered them of later date and derived from 
“moraines,” one of which he described from Barakot, north of Haripur. \ et, 
in his own words (1880a, p. 232), this “moraine” is a “coarse, stratified boulder 
gravel,” a description not apt to strengthen his diagnosis. It so happens that a 
similar boulder deposit occurs at Jassian (Cotter, 1929), near Campbellpore, in a 
depression between two low ridges. This is composed of unassorted blocks of 
Cretaceous, Eocene, Attock slate, or gneissic formations. We saw another such 
boulder bed on the left, higher bank of the Haro River at Jassian, characterized 
by angular boulders in a matrix of silt and sand. In all these places the boulders 
keep to a higher level, which is the same elevated flood plain on which the gravel 
is encountered. This surface obviously is a dissected river plain of a large stream 
which undoubtedly, issued from the mountains a few miles to the northwest, 
where’a depression still indicates a branch of the Indus River. In view of the 
absence of any lake beds associated with the bouldery gravel, it is difficult to 
uphold Theobald’s explanation, according to which the boulders were drifted by 
ice blocks off the snout of an Indus Glacier and floated across a glacial lake. As 
neither lake nor moraine deposits that could be definitely assigned to this stage 
are found in this area, it is evident that these boulders must have drifted with 
the plains gravel. Their large size requires a special kind of agency which was 
able to move these rocks over many miles of country. This agency, said Cotter, 
was provided by avalanchelike mud flows that were released by the bursting of a 
temporary dam in the Indus Valley above Attock. Previously Wynne (1879) 
had cited the historic Indus floods of the years 1811, 1831, 1841, 1856, and 1874, 
to prove that this valley has repeatedly experienced catastrophic inundations, 
most of which were caused by the bursting of glacial lakes in the upper Indus 
region. No other Himalayan river has a similar record of geologic cataclysms, 
as was once more shown in the flood of 1929, when a glacial lake in the upper 
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Shyok \ alley burst, causing a devastating flood and sudden rise of the river at 
Attock. This unique phenomenon perhaps explains why the largest boulders in 
the Pleistocene plains gravel are restricted to the ancestral Indus Valley outlet 
east of Attock. Mud flows in the upper Indus region have also been described by 
many explorers, especially by Godwin-Austen and the Workmans, who observed 
them to reach a height of 45 feet, containing rolled boulders 6 feet in height and 
10 feet in length. Just as these floods are the effects of present glacier move¬ 
ments, so was the boulder drift connected with a glacial climate of the past, as 
both Theobald and Cotter suspected. In view of the fact that the plains gravel 
is a facies of the Boulder conglomerate zone, which derived its components partly 
from giaciofluvial outwash of the second moraines in Kashmir, it is now possible 
to picture more clearly such catastrophic floods. The fact that the large blocks 
occur in the upper portion of the Boulder conglomerate zone makes us suspect 
a retreat stage of the second glaciation, during which glacial lakes were most 
likely to form in the upper reaches of the river. So much for the traveled blocks 
east of the Indus. 

As stated by Wynne (1879, p. 133), the Soan and Jhelum tracts are free from 
large foreign boulders, and this is precisely what one would expect, in view of the 
absence of factors that would make for temporary ponding of water by tributary 
glaciers. For it must be remembered that the Jhelum Glacier moved through a 
deeply incised slope valley, in contrast to the upper Indus, which first followed a 
longitudinal valley before it reached the plains basin. There are, however, local 
occurrences of coarse angular debris southwest of Pindi Gheb and others along the 
flanks ot the Salt Range. According to Theobald, the former are embedded in silt 
(loess), from which he concluded that they were derived from drift ice which 
floated across the “Potwar lake.” It is, however, more likely that they slipped 
down from an adjoining limestone ridge during late Upper Siwalik time under the 
influence of periglacial frost weathering, which must repeatedly have supplied 
angular debris, transportation of which may have been facilitated by local floods. 
Both authors claimed that the blocks were often found on "terraces,” implying a 
connection between boulder gravel and terrace formation. This can hardly be proved, 
as the upper terrace is cut into the boulder and plains gravel, which might well have 
caused the boulders to slip down, or simply weather out on the ancient flood plain. 

As to the origin of boulder-bearing fans at the foot of the Potwar ridges, 
Cotter assumed that they also were caused by catastrophic river floods, which 
were released through the capture of longitudinal streams by transverse slope 
streams cutting backward as uplift proceeded. F.vidence for this assumption is 
less readily available, as most of the longitudinal vaUeys in the Kala Chitta ridge are 
as yet undiverted. The Salt Range, on the other hand, provides a few examples 
which need no further emphasis, as this region lies outside of our territory. In 
t e Kala Chitta and Khair-i-Murat ridges it is more plausible to connect the fans 
with a period of rejuvenation of the slope drainage. 

Considering the coarseness and thickness of these beds it would appear that 
this stage was one of intense erosion in the highlands and of abundant water 
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supply. This is corroborated by the fauna and more so by the great ice advance 
in Kashmir. In the northwest Potwar region the drainage pattern undoubtedly 
was dominated by the Indus, while eastward the Jhelum drained the greater portion 
of the Salt Range, but not to the same extent as in previous times. In the Soan 
tract there is a marked predominance of limestone pebbles in the Boulder conglom¬ 
erate, indicative of a strong supply from the ridges west and north of the valley 
and less so from the northeast, where the Jhelum deposited its load of igneous 
and metamorphic rocks. Perhaps this river had already shifted its braided channel 
southwestward in such a fashion that only a minor branch, the forerunner of t e 
present Soan River, flowed northwest of the Salt Range. Such a pattern would 
readily explain why the Boulder conglomerate is so much thicker and coarser 
between Kahuta and Mirpur than in the Soan \ alley. 

Thus the landscape of this time must have presented a pleasing sight, with 
wide flood plains sufficiently covered by vegetation to allow abundant grazing 
for elephants, horses, and buffaloes. In their pursuit early man roamed over the 
country, leaving meager yet undeniable traces of his primitive skill in the form of 
flaked pebbles. Unquestionably, this crude cultural stage bore witness not only 
to his undeveloped intelligence but also to the geographic limitations of his habitat, 
as determined by river banks and the grazing grounds of the last survivors, of the 
Siwalik fauna. Thus it is that the first appearance of man in this region coincides 
with the decline of that impressive mammalian empire which had left, countless 
fossil records in the older Siwalik beds, in which is dimly documented an important 
stage of primate evolution. 

POST-SIWALIK STAGES 
Potwar Erosion 

Except for local traces of high terrace gravels, the following stage was one of 
widespread erosion. Rivers trenched their flood plains, and tributaries cut an 
intricate pattern of gullies and canyons into the gravel-strewn Potwar plain. In 
short, the present drainage now developed, and the existing fold pattern in the 
Siwalik rocks guided its course wherever the streams lacked the power to cut 
through the resistant beds. This is exemplified by the trellis pattern developed on 
certain anticlines, as north of Dhok Pathan, where the rivulets faithfully follow 
the strike of least resistant clay beds m the Chinji and Dhok. Pathan zones The 
present Soan River presumably came into existence, and so did the recent Jhelum 
course. This can be deduced from the lack of any younger coarse river sediments 
in old channels such as the Soan, and also from the irregular land surface that 
underlies the Potwar loessic silt (fig. 172). It is this burial of the dissected Potwar 
under the loess which preserved its land forms. Ever since, except for the last 
Pleistocene stage, the geologic history has been one of re-excavation and deepening 

° f ^ThtTdrainage which had so far been dominated by the ancestral Jhelum, now 
underwent profound changes. In the Soan Valley, where all stages have been so 
carefully recorded, there is only a thin high terrace gravel attributable to this 
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stage. It appears on both valley Hanks near Rawalpindi, where it carries early 
paleolithic implements. This oldest terrace gravel of the Soan is composed mainly 
of limestone and Murree and Siwalik rocks; pebbles of Paleozoic formations are 
rare and seem to be derived from Dhok Pathan conglomerates. There is no trace 
ot heavy river sedimentation, but rather the gravel depicts a medium-sized river, 
such as the Soan of our time. In other words, the Jhelum branch had been severed 
from the Soan depression, and we can reasonably assume that this was due to 
a rise of the anticline northwest of Panjar. The Jhelum now entrenched itself 
below Owen and cut through a boulder fan which had previously been deposited 
by one of its braided channels. For here, according to Wadia (1928, p. 361), 
the river passes through 7,000 feet of folded Upper Siwalik beds. Similarly, the 
Indus must have.shifted its course to the depression above Attock, thereby aban¬ 
doning the ancestral Haro channel. Along this river there are no indications of 
heavy drift such as exist on the banks of the Indus, and the valley cut into the 
boulder-bearing plains gravel measures only a few hundred feet in width, indicating 
a much reduced erosion. The widespread dissection of the Potwar area was un¬ 
doubtedly the result of diastrophic events, traces of which are found all over the 
area. 

This diastrophism was a revival of those same uplifting and folding tendencies 
which are manifested in the fold-thrust pattern (fig. 6). While in the foothills 
anticlines rose and synclines experienced further compression, the Potwar ridges, 
such as Kala Chitta and Khair-i-Murat, gained in altitude probably owing to 
faulting, “posthumous" to earlier thrust faults. The tilting of ridge gravels in 
the central Salt Range and the faulting of fans on its southern slope signify similar 
events. Consequently, the Soan synclinorium suffered compression leading to a 
shallow folding and warping of Upper Siwalik beds. The Rakh Dungi ridge, on 
the right bank of the Soan near Chauntra, shows Pinjor and Boulder conglomerate 
beds with shallow anticlinal structure (fig. 170). Significant also is the^fact that 
a northern border fault, northwest of Rawalpindi, became active, tilting boulder 
gravels to an angle of 85° (pi. XXVI, 4). 

To judge from the position of the Potwar loess above the dissected Potwar 
surface, it would seem that the tributaries entrenched themselves more rapidly 
than the master streams. Their slopes, wherever they have been exhumed, are 
steeper than the flanks of the Soan Valley, owing, no doubt, to the more stable 
gradient and width of that valley. In fact, many of the smaller streams must have 
originated in this stage, especially those subsequent streams that drained newly 
uplifted tracts. This relationship explains why terrace formation was restricted 
to the major valleys, for here vertical erosion should have been displaced more 
quickly by lateral cutting. As in Kashmir and Poonch, a high terrace (Ti) is 
encountered in the Soan, Haro, and Indus tracts. This terrace is in parts aggrada- 
tional, as the gravel cover indicates, and this is not surprising, in view of the 
greater load of sediments which the main slope streams transported from the 
areas of main uplift. Actual reconnaissance of this terrace is often difficult, but 
in such places as are illustrated by figures 158 and 161, it is plain that the level 
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of the terrace is lower than that of the peneplain or of the depositional Boulder 
conglomerate surface and higher than the floor of the Potwar gravel below 
the loess- 1 

In this terrace gravel and also on its level surface were found the earl) paleo¬ 
lithic industries described in section E below. The rolled condition of these arti¬ 
facts would suggest that they were manufactured on near-by land and subse¬ 
quently redeposited in river alluvium; but in our opinion this does not warrant 
the conclusion that they were washed out from much older formations, for no hand 
axes or true Soan implements were found in Upper Siwalik beds. Also, the time 
interval between the deposition of the last Boulder conglomerate layers and the 
terrace formation was unquestionably very long, as we have records of bot 
Chellean and Acheulian industries, the evolution of which presumably was a slow 
process. In Kashmir also the second interglacial stage was the longest, three major 
geologic events testifying to a prolonged interval between two glaciations. . 

This correlation between the Potwar stage of erosion and the second inter¬ 
glacial stage in Kashmir is based not only on terrace records but on geologic 
analogies as well, as both regions have in common dissection of fans. Although 
in Kashmir lacustrine beds and wind-borne drift were preserved, the Potwar bears 
only a meager sedimentary record in the form of terrace gravels. Considering 
that eolian sediments are present in the Pinjor and in the younger Potwar beds, 
it is likely that wind-blown dust also settled during this stage, especially in view 
of the intense glaciation which preceded it in the neighboring tract. It such an 
interglacial loess was ever present in the region it must have fallen prey to subse¬ 


quent erosion. ... . , .. 

Obviously, climatic conditions were drier than in the previous stage, and t e 

archeologic sites suggest that people settled temporarily but repeatedly and over 
long time periods in this area. There are no fossils to indicate what their animal 
contemporaries were, but obviously the region must have offered a habitat suf¬ 
ficiently attractive to the Pleistocene hunters. The fauna may have been si mi ar 
to that of the Narbada Valley, in central India, where the CheUeo-Acheuban 
implements were found associated with remains of horse, buffalo, straight-tusked 
elephant, and hippopotamus. Indeed, it is this association of the early paleolithic 
with a middle Pleistocene type of fauna which corroborates the stratigraphic 
position of these cultures in the middle Pleistocene of the Potwar. 


Loess Stage 

Physiographic aspect.— A mantle of yellow and pinkish silt covers the dissected 
relief of the Potwar and elevated ridges (pi. XXV, 3)- This is the ‘‘loess of earlier 
writers and our “Potwar loessic silt” (De Terra and Teilhard, 1936). W here it spreads 
across remnants of the peneplain it makes for an even surface, which stretches 
monotonously across the Soan depression. On higher ground as on the Salt 
Range slopes and in its centrally situated valleys, brownish-yellow silt fills the 
valleys, and buries the older Pleistocene drift in the foothills. At many places 

> The term "loess” is here often employed descriptively as a synonym "loessic silt," which is perhaps more correct. 
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it makes for a typical loess landscape with vertical canyons, 300 feet deep, as north 
of Chakwal or in the vicinity of Rawalpindi; and again, south of Gujar Khan 
(pi. XX^ II, 1). From its gray dust-ridden expanse, as if drowned under a thick 
veil, emerge the gravel and sandstone ridges of Siwalik and earlier rocks. This 
formation is so strikingly different from all other sediments which had formerly 
accumulated in the foothills that even the untrained observer is struck with this 
strange superposition. Where formerly change of facies and of color had dominated 
the foothill sedimentation, there occurred suddenly a uniform settling of wind- 
borne dust, shifted about by rain wash and rivers and accumulating a thick mantle 
of finest silt. This event clearly marks the end of the Siwalik series and the begin¬ 
ning of a new stage or at least one which was more perfectly preserved than the 
records of previous eolian intervals. To those who are acquainted with the loess 
on the corresponding flank of the Himalayan belt in Sinkiang or with the loess 
plateau of North China, this Indian loess landscape is at once arresting, both by 
its physiographic analogies and by its structural differences. 


Structure. The Potwar silt, although similar in texture to the loess of China 
differs structurally from it in being stratified or coarsely laminated. There are 
places where it is structureless, but these seem to be exceptions rather than the rule 
. Wherever a high vertical cliff is studied, horizontal layering may be seen 
with the bedding planes from 5 to ao or 30 feet apart (pi. XXVII, 1).' I n other 
places, such as the Soan and Sil valleys southwest of Rawalpindi, the silt is more 
finely laminated, like a lake bed. Along slope contacts or on mountain flanks the 
layers adjust themselves to the slope relief, as near Bhaun and on the southern 
flank of the Khair-i-Murat ridge. In addition, the silt is locally slightly tilted and 
warped, as exposed in the ravines 5 miles northwest of Rawalpindi,'where it is 
banked against an anticline in Murree rocks. A closer view of such exposures 
reveals that the layers differ both in color and in composition. Light-yellow and 
brown or faintly pinkish strata interchange with each other, and many of the 
bedding planes show a thin film of clay matter. These bedding planes appear to 
be parallel and horizontal in regions where the silt is thickest, as in the Soan and Sil 
valleys and in the depression ao miles northwest of Rawalpindi, east of the Haro 
River, but on mountain or valley slopes disconformiries may be seen which indi¬ 
cate successive overlaps. 

The texture of the silt is in general uniformly fine, but the mineral grains 
are so angular as to suggest violent wind transport. (See Krynine’s report, p. 247.) 
Unlike the Siwalik rocks, the loessic silt does not seem to increase its grain size 
toward the mountains, but, on the other hand, slight regional differences of color 
exist in the northeastern and southwestern Potwar. In the former area faint pink 
or brownish tints predominate, owing, no doubt, to a local supply of silt from 
underlying purple and red Murree rocks. In other regions, as in Poonch and 
Jammu no local supply of coloring matter could be detected in spite of the abun¬ 
dance of variegated Siwalik beds in this region. On the northern Salt Range slope 

overlies red hcds of the Lower and Middle Siwallks! 
without showing the slightest discoloring. Locally thin layers of marl or small 
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concretions are found, yet the concretions never assume the size of the loess 
kindeln” characteristic of the loess of central Europe and China. It is doubtful 
whether the boulders mentioned by Theobald and Wynne actually occur in this 
zone, as no coarse debris was observed by us. More probably these authors 
referred to an older silt associated with the plains gravel of late Upper Siwalik time. 

Fossil records .—Another important feature is the scarcity of vertebrate 
remains; it is even doubtful whether any have been collected from the yellow silt. 
Wynne (1877, p. 123) mentioned a find of camel (?) bones from the trans-Indus 
region near Ispinhak, but this was reported from gravels in a series of yellow, 
pink, and greenish silt and sand which presumably constitutes the Potwar gravel 
at the base of the silt. Wadia (1928, p. 290) indicated the presence of dog, horse, 
camel, and oxen without giving localities. An oral communication from Mr. W adia 
revealed that tooth fragments of horse and dog were actually extracted from the 
loess on the south bank of the Soan River near Gorakpur. Considering the wealth 
of excellent exposures in the loess region it is indicative of the poverty of the fauna 

that so few vertebrate fossils have so far been found. 

Fossil invertebrates, however, both mollusks and gastropods, are known from 
various places. North of Rawalpindi we collected a number of fresh-water mol¬ 
lusks belonging to Limnea rufuscem h. embedded in a laminated pink silt. Much 
more common are land forms such as Planorbis exustus and P. convexiuseulus . 
Theobald (1877, p. 141) mentioned a lacustrine marl with beds of tufa southeast of 
Fatahjang, crowded with land and fresh-water shells. He listed the following forms: 


Limnea rafuscens h. 
Planorbis exustus 
P. convexiuseulus 
Vivipara bengalensis 
Bythinia pulchella 
Melania tuberculata 


Corbicula sp. 

Unio sp. 

Macrochlamys jacquemonti 
Cvlendrus insularis 
Napoens salsicola 
Opeas gracilis 


This deposit evidently belongs to the tufa horizon which is generally developed 
on loess, or near hot- or ground-water springs. This tufa is presumably of somewhat 
later date than the loessic silt, and the fauna cited from it is not typical for this 
stage. In the course of 3 months of field work we found only one locality with 
fresh-water shells, while numerous others yielded land forms only. 

Stratigraphic comments.— Although silt is the dominant sediment of this 
zone, it is for stratigraphic reasons important that at its base are found unconsoli¬ 
dated gravels and sands. In this respect the Potwar silt again resembles the loess 
of China, especially the “Malan loess,” which begins with basal gravels and sand. 
In our region this layer is of especial significance, in view of the prehistoric indus¬ 
tries (“early Scan”) which it contains. (See Paterson's section on the prehistory 

of the Potwar and Indus regions.) . , 

As can be seen from the sections, the basai or Potwar gravel vanes greatly 

both in composition and in thickness. At some places it measures 2 to 3 feet or a few 
inches only, consisting of subangular detritus derived from local slope wash; at 
others however, it forms a thicker series of gravel and gray-greenish or pink sand 
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of foreign derivation, measuring 40 to 60 feet. It everywhere lies unconformably 
over older folded or tilted beds and generally increases toward the valley center. 
Ihis is strikingly revealed in the Soan tract between Adial and Chauntra, where 
the gravel makes a 10-inch layer on the peneplain surface southwest of Khair-i- 
Murat, whereas on the right Soan bank it is over 20 feet thick. Its greatest thick¬ 
ness was encountered about 10 miles west of Hasan Abdal on the Grand Trunk 
Road, where 35 feet of Potwar silt conformably overlies 60 feet of sand with 
gravel layers. On page 188 it is shown that in the foothills of Jammu it builds 
the second terrace (T2) of third glacial age, with over 100 feet of bouldery gravel. 
> ee figs- i j 6.) On the banks of the Indus, near the confluence of the 

Soan River Potwar silt is conformably underlain by 5 feet of gravel which caps 
the upturned edges of Upper Siwalik beds (fig. 181). Here, as well as in all the 
other valleys, the basal Potwar gravel represents a fluvial channel filling which 
gams in thickness upstream toward the mountain front. In other words, it signifies 
an aggradation a 1 stage following the prolonged period of erosion which dissected 
the Potwar plain. On the mountain border this gravel generally forms a terraced 
tan within the dissected Boulder conglomerate fans (fig, 109)* 

Taken together both silt and basal gravel make a distinct stratigraphic zone 
of post-Upper Siwalik age which is connected with the formation of an aggrada¬ 
tion^ river terrace (T2). Its geologic characters call for at least two subphases, 
fluvial and loessic, of which the latter demands special consideration. 

Origin of Potwar loess. From the foregoing description of the loess it would 
seem that the rivers at first graded their courses, filling the major channels with 
detritus until deposition of silt began. This deposit unquestionably required special 
agencies for its deposition, as it combines the characters usually ascribed to either 
wind-borne fluvial, or lacustrine sediments. Petrologically and faunistically 
it is a loess, but its stnicture is more like that of a lake deposit, hence the difference 
of opinion as to its ongin. For while Theobald and Wynne identify this formation 
with a lake which was to have covered the Potwar, Wadia and Cotter refer to it 
as loess. The lake, said Theobald (1877), was formed by the uplift of Potwar 
ridges, which dammed the slope streams. Indeed, the crustal mobility of these 
anticlines would suggest this uplift, but apart from the fact that the Potwar is 
open to the south, its loess cover spreads beyond the physiographic boundaries 
demanded by previous writers. It was found by us in the foothills of Poonch and 
Jammu on the slope of the Pabbi Hills, and in the lake basins of the central Salt 
Range (fig. 153). In all these places it has the same characteristics as in the 

and eve ^ he " e it is underlain by gravel and sand. Its position 
near Udhampur and in the Chenab outlet is sufficiently clear to identify the 
fluvial substage with the second terrace. (See p. 187.) This terrace is, in Kashmir 

" W1 ! H thC gIaciofluviaI action durin S the third glaciation, and loamy 
s t is known there as a terrace deposit. Simultaneously, in the upper Indus region 

wasir Z, 3 “pTiTS** 1 " eV£n at Pkces where l°cal supply 

alluvium ' ThiV ' the same for ™tion builds a large part of the Ganges 

alluvium. This regional extension over plains and mountains alike indicates 
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an agency of sedimentation that was not primarily dependent on physiographic 
features or structural changes in the land surface. 

There again it is more satisfactory to explain the past by the present. As 
mentioned previously, the Potwar, and for that matter the whole of northwestern 
India, is a region of great annual dust storms. Their greatest force is reached 
in the dry period before the monsoon rains break in April and May, when the 
air is often darkened for days by a dark-yellow haze of suspended dust, which 
rises in gigantic spirals and clouds from the Soan, Haro, Jhelum, and Indus valleys. 
The air is then usually heated to over ioo° F., and its silt load is lifted up easily 
and drifted against the mountain rampart. Its outliers cross the high Pir Panjal 
and precipitate dust in the Vale of Kashmir, but the bulk of the matter settles in 
the foothills and near the valley outlets. Precipitation is effected both by air 
and by rain water, for the monsoon rains are instrumental in this process, falling 
over the southern mountain slope during June, July, and August. The first down¬ 
pours are most effective; they deposit a film of silt one-eighth to one-tenth of an 
inch thick and frequently clear the air of all suspended dust. But intermittently 
storm winds whirl up silt from the valleys in the plains, causing a new addition 
to the seasonal precipitate. In this respect it is interesting to note that hardly 
any silt is lifted away from the Potwar loess sheet, but the main supply comes • 
from the river alluvium in the places where it is as yet uncemented. This process 
must have been eminently more effective during a stage of mountain glaciation, ■ 
because of the turbulent wind currents at the edge of the refrigerated highlands. 
Especially during a late glacial stage, when the Potwar rivers were well supplied 
with snow waters and when annual floods might temporarily have led locally to 
the formation of lakes in depressions, such a fluvial agency, combined with river 
and perhaps locally with lake sedimentation, probably stored up annually great 
quantities of silt. Periodical changes of rainfall or wind currents may have led to 
layering, which was accentuated by intermittent drying and chemical weathering. 
Such joint action alone can explain the presence of loess in such varying altitudes 
as 800 to 2,200 feet, and it may account for the di scon fortuities and the horizontal 
banding along slopes and in larger depressions (pi. XXVII, i). 

Early man must have witnessed the beginning of this dust-storm period, 
for his tools and “workshops” were found in the lower 20 feet of the silt. The in¬ 
dustry represented is a developed Levallois and certainly an improvement over the 
Soan tools found in the basal Potwar gravel. It is the fourth important industry 
in our Pleistocene sequence, in which the thin quartzite blades and scrapers already 
suggest a new skill in stone flaking such as characterized the Moustenan in Europe. 
The workshops found in the Soan area all lie on peneplain or terrace levels, where the 
“loess” is stratified. Now, it is obvious that the people did not live at the bottom 
of a swamp, but on dry land removed from the danger of floods and lurking beasts. 
Hence the layering found in the yellow silt is unquestionably not of fluvial origin 

The wind-borne nature of the silt and its high percentage of carbonate of 
lime may account for the absence of fossil vertebrate remains. True loess is rarely 
a favorable medium for the preservation of bones, and even the alluvial silt that 
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entombed the ancient cities of 5,000 years ago in the lower Indus Valley, in Iraq, 
and in Mesopotamia is peculiarly poor in skeletal remains. The bleaching effect of 
ground water charged with lime and percolating through porous silt is presumably 
responsible for this lack. At many places the Potwar loess exhibits residual soils 
made up of cemented breccia or concretions, which testify to weathering agencies. 
Such fossil soils are more frequently encountered in ill-drained areas, such as the 
high terrace and peneplain levels near the Soan, where they abound at fairly even 
horizons in the upper 30 feet. 


Late Pleistocene 

Third terrace. In the Potwar region loess is by no means restricted to one 
stage As I have previously pointed out, it is much more likely that throughout 
Pleistocene time eoltan drift settled over the region, and only a portion of these 
records were preserved. Thus the Potwar loess formation was followed by another 
phase during which river and wind drift accumulated rapidly in the large depres- 
sions. On the Soan southwest of Rawalpindi, and even more so between Gujar 
han and Sohawa, the loess is sharply dissected and the valleys are filled with a 
pin to brown silty loam This deposit has been referred to as “redeposited Potwar” 

L t r rra ^ T e,lhard » I . 93 , 6 ^ but !t IS more appropriately called loessic loam, 
s formation is not entirely due to redeposition of the loess. Everywhere the 

i?cav3 P, Th th V° Wer - nVer terraCeS ' filHng tHe 51111168 and canyons'previously 
SSJkT rhlS k dl8Sect,on must re P resent a long period, occupying at best a full 
stage between the Potwar zone and the loessic loam, for it is recorded by the 
formation of a degradational terrace. North of Rawalpindi (fig. 158) a wide 
terrace is cut into the Potwar loess, leveling hard Murree sandstone. The 
intermediate position between a low aggradational terrace (T 4 ) and an upper 
errace (la) or fan characterizes it as the same erosion al stage which is regionally 
documented in Kashmir, Poonch, and Jammu as terrace 3 In the Soan Valiev 
upstream from Bandhar, this stream level is beautifully represented fn an almS 
complete set of four terraces (pi. XXVIII, a). As it usually developed on Potivar 
loess, its level vanes greatly according to the erosive stream power and the original 
thickness of the loess. Often the stream, after denuding the loess degraded on 

fee y t'b?l ?h r SlWali , k rOCkS - th , C l ! PPer So “ ValIey Such a Ie ’ veI was fonnd 
160 teet below the peneplain surface and about 55 feet above the stream, indicating 

a prolonged interval of graded stream action on bedrock. 5 

In the upper Soan Valley and in the Indus Valley' below Attock the third 
errace is well developed, but in the Soan and Sil valleys below Rawalpindi it is 
usua > missing. The right bank above Chauntra carries what looks like dissected 
remnants of a uniform terrace level, but there is no way of telling whether this "is 
not merely a ledge of a resistant gravel above Pinjor clays. 

The position of this terrace within the entire sequence is such as to make it 
almost certain that it originated during the third interglacial stage. 

terrace 0 fro^rir^ T'T?* ^ 3 ° t0 4 ° fe6t lligh se P ar «ed the third 
from a lower level which we identify with T 4 . This is because it is formed 
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as in Kashmir by aggradation of the valley floors, which here led to the deposition 
of loessic loam and sand instead of gravel, as in the mountainous tract. On the 
Soan it is well preserved at Sihala, where it builds a wide valley flat some 20 teet 
above the stream. This level is seen to extend into almost every tributary valley 
where its sand and silty loam rest against Potwar loess. It is present also along 
the Indus, Haro, Sil, and Bunha rivers, and it was previously described from t le 
Jhelum, Poonch, and Chenab outlets. In all these occurrences T4 is compose o 
pinkish loam with interspersed sandy, gravelly layers, which increase m thickness 
toward the mountains, until, at the outlets, they are composed mainly of grave 
topped by a thin veneer of silt—a composition which is typical of the same terrace 

in Kashmir. . _ . , • , ... 

Hence it would seem that, in contrast to the previous Potwar loess, this deposit 

is not so much a wind-borne as a river deposit. And yet, in deeper depressions, 
as between the limestone ridges east of Campbellpore, and more so in the upper 
reaches of the Kanshi River, 6 miles southeast of Gujar Khan, the terrace grave 
is overlain by stratified loam of great thickness resembling the stratigraphic com¬ 
position of the Potwar (fig. 176). In such places it is often difficult to differentiate 
between the two formations, especially if their disconformable contact is hidden , 
from view, but even then closer inspection will show that the younger silt is ess 
pure and more tinted than the loess. The fineness of grain in the younger terrace 
silt makes one suspect an eolian supply, and this view is strengthene > • 

observation that it carries thin layers with charcoal, broken bones, and p ■ 

These culture layers appear, locally, at depths exceeding 100 eet, an as^ey 
repeated at various levels, we conclude that they could not well have accumulated . 
as river drift, but that they were, time and again, built under eolian silt, which 
may have been intermittently redeposited under flood conditions. 

' Furthermore, the presence of pottery indicates a time range ot deposition 
that embraces both late Pleistocene and Recent stages This became especial y 
apparent when human burials were uncovered from analogous deposits in the cen¬ 
tral Salt Range near Uchali and southeast of Rawalpindi, near Riwat A: these 
places skeletal remains of Homo sapiens of dolichocephalic type were foundL with 
funerary pottery in a yellow loess that overlies Potwar silt (pi- XXIX, 1). Although 
SUSSES data are yet available to prove equal age for the loess* so.ls fouud 
on higher levels and the loessic loam in the depressions it appears nevertheless 
likely that such is actually the case. There are, in addition, indications of the 
formation of older wash deposits on the peneplain and associated terraces which , 
contain a late paleolithic type of industry. The surface site above Adial m the 
Soan Valley (pi. XXVI, 1), for instance, yielded what Paterson has caUed 
Scan ” which is characterized by keeled scrapers and high-angle burins. Stray 
finds of microliths made of brown jasper or flint that may have been derived from 
a fossil soil of subrecent origin were collected from the Potwar loess surface. Io 
such a later stage we may also assign the chipped pieces of limestone and flint 
found on ancient lake terraces and previously described by Hawkes (1934) • ^e, 

at Uchali, west of Naushahra, in i 9 35, we found associated with the implement- 
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bearing layers a burial which yielded hand-made pottery, presumably of neolithic 
type (fig. 152, loc. 20). 

In short, it would seem that this last Pleistocene stage comprised both ter¬ 
race formation and deposition of loessic soils, the latter being uniformly present in 
valleys and on higher ground, representing a time range from late Pleistocene to 
subrecent, The few archeologic records indicate that it is this stage to which pre¬ 
historians may look for the transition between paleolithic and neolithic cultures, 
and the geologist may turn with profit to a study of loessic soils and other deposits 
that are apt to shed light on the postglacial climate of this region. 

1 ufn. In this respect it is noteworthy that tufa occurs at many places all 
over the Potwar region. We can distinguish at least three different types of 
occurrence (1) in the vicinity of thermal springs such as ij 4 miles north of Golra, 
where it is rich in leaf impressions (pi. XXVI, 4); (2) on the peneplain surface 
developed on Potwar loess or on gravels and usually not so very fossiliferous; 
(3) over limestone or impervious rocks on ledges that serve as outlets of the ground- 
water table. At the last-named places tufa is still being formed, and leaves and 
grasses are being incrusted with carbonate of lime. However, at Golra the plants 
belong to genera that are not now growing in the vicinity, such as Tilia , Salix, 
and Qaercus. This assemblage indicates a wetter and somewhat Colder climate 
than the Potwar has now, and it also suggests a considerable geologic age. From a 
block of tufa found near Sang Jani came the skull of Bos now 'on exhibit in the local 
museum at Campbellpore. The formation of tufa may correspond in age to the 
atest Pleistocene and subrecent stages, when the ground-water table was generally 
higher than at present and the subsurface water more heavily charged with lime. 
The hme undoubtedly is provided partly by the loess and partly by Eocene bed¬ 
rock. In view of its young geologic age we doubt whether tufa, which usually 
forms resistant caps on loess or gravel ridges, will yield very ancient archeologic 
remains of man. (See Wadia, 1928.) Of greater promise are, in our opinion, the 
loessic soils, for they not only recorded a much longer time range but provided for 
a widespread and more favorable medium of preservation, at least so far as stone 
tools are concerned. In this connection it is of interest that the human bones 
found in loessic top soils are greatly bleached and very brittle—a condition which 
explains, perhaps, the dearth of skeletal remains in the Potwar loess. 


B. GEOLOGIC SECTIONS THROLGH CULTURE-BEARING PLEISTOCENF 

DEPOSITS OF THE POTWAR 

The accompanying cross sections may serve to illustrate the geologic historv as 
outlined in the previous section. At the same time they provide the stratigraphic 
data necessary to a determination of the respective ages of the various human 
industries found between the Indus and Jhelum rivers. Most sections are indexed 
on figure 152, and on all are indicated in uniform letters various Pleistocene and 

reference is made t0 the *3 sections that 
th „ - and Tabard published in a summary paper in 1936. Where necessary, 
these sections have been reused, but to avoid repetition we will refrain from de- 
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scribing them in any detail. In general, only those geologic profiles are presented 
which have a vital bearing on either geologic or archeologic problems. There are 
others in our possession which would perhaps throw additional light on strati¬ 
graphic details, yet it was felt that these data would not contribute essentially to 
the major task, which combines both the geologic and the archeologic history of 
man in India. 

SOAN VALLEY 

Nowhere else in the Potwar is the Pleistocene history so well recorded as along 
the Soan River and its tributaries. Beginning with the northern Potwar, the most 
important feature here is the geologic relation between boulder fans, the Potwar 
loess, and the terraces. In this respect the Kurang Valley furnishes good expo¬ 
sures, as its stream and tributaries descend from the Murree hills, joining the Soan 

near Rawalpindi (fig. 152, near Barakao). 

Section 1 (fig. 158) gives the three major elements mentioned above, and 
among them the Boulder conglomerate fan commands our attention. The fan 
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Figure 158.—Generalized section through Kurang Valley (section 1). 
M, Murrec rocks; B.C, Boulder conglomerate; Ti, T% etc., terraces; Ps, 
Potwar silt; Pg, Potwar gravel. 


issues from the foothills where Eocene limestone is thrust-faulted* making a fault¬ 
line escarpment of some prominence (fig, 6 and pi. XXVII, 2). At the outlet the 
fan is charged with angular boulders 2 to 5 feet long, in a sandy matrix which 
reveals heavy slope wash and river action of unusual power, such as was typical 
for the “fan stage” of the second glaciation. Moreover, 2 miles south of this 
locality the section exposes a facies typical for the Boulder conglomerate in the 
Soan Valley—namely, pink sandy grit overlain by boulder-bearing cemented lime¬ 
stone conglomerate.' This formation extends, in the form of isolated low ridges 
and hillocks, all along the mountain front, and in all larger valleys it can be fol¬ 
lowed upstream into the mountains. Along the Kurang River Wadia (1928, map) 
has mapped several of these gravel patches, which rise 100 to 200 feet above stream 
level- 1 Many of these conglomerates simply cap residual ridges of Murree sand- 
stone, but taken together they form a coherent, broad fan 3 to 4 miles wide and 
dissected by slope streams. The correlation with the Boulder conglomerate of 
Upper Siwalik age is further emphasized by the terraces cut into the tan. The 
section shows four levels, of which the upper two are seen only at the outlet where 
the fan surface is terraced. Fifty feet below Ti a second terrace is found, and its 

‘Hand-colored Geological Survey sheers on a scale of i inch to i mile were made available through the kindness of the 
Director of the Geological Survey of India and were of grear help in our studies. 
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boulder gravel rests against the slope below the upper level. This gravel belongs 
to a fan which thins out rapidly to the south, making a basal gravelly sand below 
the Potwar loess. It signifies aggradation, which followed trenching of the stream, 
and therefore suggests the younger fan stage previously ascribed to the third 
ice advance. The Potwar loess buries this terrace, but it obviously belongs to the 
same stage. The third terrace is most conspicuous as a wide flat, covered with 
brown silty loam (pi. XX\ II, 2). As it bevels bedrock, it must belong to that 
degradational stage in which the wide third terrace of Poonch and Jammu origi¬ 
nated and which we correlated with the third interglacial stage of Kashmir. Below 
it, underlain by gravelly silt and loam, lies T4. 11 marks the last filling of the young¬ 
est valley during a period of much weakened transporting power. The analogy 
of this terrace system with that found in Kashmir is such as to make it fairly 
certain that the boulder fan represents late Upper Siwalik time and that the 
northern Potwar underwent the same changes of stream level as the foothills in 
Poonch and Jammu. 

The general section 2 (fig. 159) leads us farther south across 8 miles of Potwar 
loess. In it we have indicated the youngest “boundary fault” (F) of the Hima¬ 
layan foothills as exposed north of Golra, about 10 miles west of our section. Here 
also the Ian is composed of limestone detritus, which reappears on the southern 
slope of a ridge a few miles west of the profile. The Potwar surface slopes 
gently 100 feet toward the Lei River, a Soan tributary, which has cut the northern 
outlier of the Soan syncline. Here the Boulder conglomerate is over 200 feet 
thick and is well exposed about 2 miles southeast of Rawalpindi. This thickening 
of the Upper Siwalik fan is due to the synclinal subsidence that preserved a larger 
portion of the Boulder conglomerate. 

Similar relations prevail near K ahu ta, about 16 miles southeast of section 1. 
Figure 160 illustrates how the older Upper Siwalik beds (Tatrot-Pinjor) occupy a 
faulted syncline in Dhok Pathan rocks, which are unconformably overlain by 
Boulder conglomerate. Paleozoic and metamorphic rocks of Pir Panjal derivation 
make the bulk of this fan, reflecting the ancestral channel of the Jhelum. The peb¬ 
bles range from 4 to 8 inches in diameter, and their matrix is brown and reddish. 
Here also gravel ridges rise a few hundred feet above the plain, and on them were 
collected stray artifacts belonging to the pre-Soan flake industry. Terraces I and 4 
are represented in the lorm of isolated remnants, and the Potwar loess is seen to 
rest against the slope cut into the fan deposits. 

. this neighborhood the late Pliocene peneplain surface is stripped from its 
Pleistocene cover, except for loess remnants, and cuts clear across Lower Siwalik 
beds (pi. XX\ II, 3). As soon as the Soan is reached the terraces reappear, and east 
ot Bandhar they are once more associated with Pleistocene beds. Here’ the con¬ 
glomerates appear both in the form of a ridge and as a basin filling. The ridge 
carries a narrow ledge that might represent Ti. The third terrace is cut into Potwar 
oess, which is always absent from the fourth terrace wherever that is preserved 

P ' 111,2). Section 3 (fig. 161) may serve to illustrate the amount of denuda¬ 

tion prior to the loess formation. 
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A general geologic profile through the Soan syncline has been described by 
De Terra and Teilhard (1936) and needs no further explanation. Section 4 
(fig. 162) gives a generalized version of our interpretation. Noteworthy is the 
thick Upper Siwalik filling of the trough with the great unconformity at the base, 
which in nature is more irregular and better adjusted, on its southeast end, to the 
dip of early Pleistocene beds. The Soan, as will shortly be described, has here 
denuded the terraces, some of which reappear a few miles downstream. Of 
special interest in this section are the exposures on which implements were found. 
These are distributed on the left bank between the Grand Trunk Road at mile¬ 
stone 163 and the gravel-strewn ridge to the south and north of the road. 

At 400 yards west and about 200 yards north from milestone 163, another sec¬ 
tion (fig. 163) was taken. The top layer is loess of yellow color with a slight pinkish 
tint at the base. This is underlain by a thin gravel made up mainly of limestone 
pebbles, which are not as well rolled as in the underlying conglomerate. This is 
90 feet thick in places and alternates with pink silt and sand. Its components 



Figure 163,—Cross section through deposits of second 
to third glacial age on Grand Trunk Road southeast of 
Rawalpindi (section 5, not marked on fig, 152). p$* 
Potwar silt; R,C,, Boulder conglomerate* 
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Figure 164* -Section showing Potwar beds 
as ancient valley fill on Boulder conglomerate 
south of Grand Trunk Road near Rawalpindi 
(section 7), P Sj Potwar silt; B.O, Boulder 
conglomerate. 


are well rolled and exhibit a variety of rocks, with limestone and quartzite most 
abundant. The pebble size ranges from 2 to 4 inches, and brown patination 
prevails on metamorphic fragments. In view of the fact that the conglomerate 
grades into the pink sand and silt layers of Upper Siwalik age three-quarters of a 
mile southeast of the section we cannot doubt that this zone represents the Boulder 
conglomerate. Hence, between it and the basal Potwar gravel lies a disconformity, 
or hiatus, which doubtless represents the second interglacial stage. The few 
topmost inches of this gravel are firmly cemented by carbonate of lime, which 
suggests long exposure to weathering agencies. "Tt is this layer that contains 
the oldest industry, represented by rolled crude hand axes of early Acheulian 
tv pe (see pi. XXXI, C■ and pre-Soan flakes, pi. XXXI, A). Very probably 
the conglomerate at this horizon is an old surface, or terrace remnant of Ti, as it 
can be projected across the Soan to the ledge on the Boulder conglomerate ridee 
southeast of Rawalpindi (pi. XXVIII, 2). w 

A second culture stratum is found in the basal gravel of the loess, where early 
Soan tools occur in both rolled and unworn condition. This gravel is richer in 
implements, which display a great variety of tools, scalloped pebble choppers, 
scrapers, large Levallois cores, and flakes. Where loess and gravel have been 
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denuded such artifacts may be collected from the conglomerate surface, but these 
are heavily patinated and never incrusted with lime, as the gravel artifacts gen¬ 
erally are. On the surface this culture is mixed with cores and flakes of early and 

later Levallois tradition. . , , - , f , , 

A third implement-bearing zone appears in the lower tew feet of the loess, 

which is here somewhat sandy. Here, from the vertical edge of the silt, we col¬ 
lected thin blades of greenish-gray quartzite, which represent a later stage ot the 
Soan culture complex called late Scan B by Paterson. (See section E below, 
also pi. XL 1 I). That these implements are in place is proved by the clear break 
of the loess slope and the freshness of the flake edges, which are as sharp as it they 

had just been manufactured. . , 

Section 7 (fig. 164) gives a clearer view of the disconformable contact between 

Boulder conglomerate and the Potwar zone. It was taken halt a mile south¬ 
west of section 5, in a ravine descending from the gravel ridge to the east. 1 he 
Potwar gravel makes an old valley fill and is firmly cemented in places. Here 



Figure 165—Generalized section 8, near Malakpur. Ps* Potwar silt; B.C., Boulucf 


conglomerate* 


was collected a fine, absolutely unworn specimen of the chopper type of late Soan 
A (pi. XL, 3,) and in addition cores and flakes of the same industry. It took io 
minutes’ work with the chisel to extricate some of the artifacts from their lime 
matrix. The conglomerate shows alternating layers of brown sandy silt, which 
is characteristic for the lower portion of the Boulder conglomerate. 

About 8 miles southeast of section 6 Teilhard and De Ierra found, on the 
ledge of the Potwar loess plateau toward the Soan Valley, another site which is 
interesting on account of the exclusive occurrence there of Soan artifacts in the 
basal loess gravel. The locality lies south of Malakpur, on the left bank of the 
Kastril River, a Soan tributary, and 600 yards west of the hamlet of Mohra Bakhtan 
(topographic sheet 43 G/i 6 , A3), on the path that leads from Malakpur south to 
Gakkar Sunal. Section 8 (fig. 165) shows fossihferous Dhok I a than beds (with 
Hipparion ) in the southern limb of the Soan syncline, planed and covered by 
Boulder conglomerate and loess. The peneplain level is here exceedingly we 
preserved (pi XXVII, 3). The conglomerate is some 120 feet thick and is com¬ 
posed mainly of Pir Panjal rocks, its pebbles bearing the brown patina so typical 
of the boulder fan facies (second glacial). The absence of limestone debris again 
suggests an ancestral Jhelum course, which flowed 210 feet above the present stream 
beds. From the surface of these ridges atop the peneplain were collected a lew 
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flaked pebbles of the pre-Soan industry (pi. XXXI, A). These artifacts had 
weathered out from the top gravel layers, and, as there was no indication of a 
terrace or redeposition, we take it that they occur in place in the second glacial 
deposit. 

Potwar beds are seen to rest against these ridges, veiling the peneplain level 
with basal gravel and pink sand (3 to 12 feet) and overlying loess (20 to 30 feet). 
Ihe loess lies about 130 feet above the valley floor, breaking off with vertical walls 
(pi. XX^ II, 3). At their base and from the loess gravel we collected, some 30 
feet from the surface, many specimens of the late Soan type. Undoubtedly, 

these were manufactured on a terrace (? T3), which at that time was less dissected 1 
than now. 

Southwest of Rawalpindi the Soan River has cut deeply into early Pleistocene 
beds and on its banks rise steep walls made of pink stratified silt and clay which 
we may in part identify with the Pinjor zone. The structural relation of these 


1750 * 



Figure i 66—Section 9, through Soan syncline at Adial. Ps, Potwar silt; B.C., 
Boulder conglomerate; Ch, rocks of Chinji stage; N, Nagri stage; K, Kamlial stage;’ 
D.P., Dhok Pathan beds; U.S., Upper Siwalik. 


beds to later Pleistocene sediments is well exposed at Adial, where sections 9 and 10 
(hgs. 166, 167) were taken. 

From the residual strike ridges of Kamlial sandstone (Miocene) across the 
Potwar peneplain to the Soan one encounters an almost complete stratigraphic 

% qUe S of ^* waIlk beds > from which onl Y the Tatrot zone appears to be missing 
(fig. 166). The Dhok Pathan, as Cotter (1933) has already pointed out, is repre- 
sented by hard conglomeratic sandstone and variegated clays, which Wadia 
(1928) has mapped as Upper Siwalik. The facies and structure of these beds, 
however, is so typical of the Dhok Pathan stage that we cannot doubt their Middle 
oiwalik age. 1 True enough, if they are Middle Siwalik the Upper Siwalik beds 
appear much reduced on this flank of the Soan Valley, where only Pinjor clays and 
thin conglomerate layers are exposed, but on the opposite bank Tatrot sandstones 
appear as shown in section 5. Yet it is possible that Tatrot beds occur also on 
the right bank, where they may be simply hidden from view by later Upper Siwalik 
deposits. These beds represent a somewhat puzzling sequence, which seems to 
defy all efforts at stratigraphic classification. The difficulty is that the Boulder 
conglomerate facies appears to grade into the Pinjor clays, or at least there does 
not seem to be a clear break between the two. However, in all sections there is a 
distinct general division between an upper conglomerate, bearing pink grit and * 

1 1 bis view is also adopted by the geologists of the Attock Oil Co* 
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silt (200 to soo feet thick), and a lower sandy-layered pink silt. The latter crops 
out in the lower slope regions, making, locally, straight bluffs 120 leet high, in 
which the warm red tints contrast with the gray-yellow colors of the Potwar loess 
(pi. XXVIII 3). The upper zone is a facies of the Boulder conglomerate consisting 
of at least three major gravel beds, each 20 to 30 feet thick, alternating wit pin : 
sandy grit and silt. This river gravel is composed of both Eocene limestone and 
metamorphic pebbles, suggesting the ancestral Soan drainage of late Lpper Siwali' 
time. Also, the artifacts, crude flakes of Cromenan type found in one of the 
gravel layers, belong to the type of pre-Soan industry that characterizes the 
Boulder conglomerate fans near Kallar and Malakpur. Taking into account the 
facts that the Pinjor zone is devoid of human implements and that the loess bears 
specimens of a culture distinctly more developed than the pre-Soan industry, we 
have no other choice but to assign this group of alternating gravel and sandy grit 
to an intermediate stag^-for example, to the Boulder conglomerate. As we are 
here dealing with the center of the Soan syncline, it is natural that these two zones, 


w.kjw. Late Soan workshop 

Ps 


Pre-Soan flakes 


S.5E 



Figure 167.—Cross section 10, at locality 1, above Adiai. Ps, Potwar silt; 

R.P., alluvial soil; B.C., Boulder conglomerate; D.P., Dhok Pathan beds. 

which are elsewhere unconformable or discon form able on each other, are con¬ 
formable at this locality. . , ■ . 

With this in mind we must interpret section io (fig. 167), which T*® , 

where the camel path from Adiai ascends the right Soan slope toward Dhok Gang. . 
After ascending a low terrace (? T 4 ) the path leads uphill across coarse Intone 
gravel, which crops out in resistant ledges. The adjoining glen eapow a 
bluff of pink silt, overlain by a bank of conglomerate some 

is crossed by the path, which exposes the vertical dip of Dhok Path an1 beds - 
zontallv overlain by the conglomerate. This conglomerate is cut out at the edge 
of the peneplain, on which no Upper Siwalik sediments are encountered A mile 
northward and about 300 yards south of an open tank lies the n^est workshop ^ 
which our party located in the Potwar region. It was discovered by me in April 
1935 and named "locality I.” It is an open gravel patch on Dhok Pathan ™ngo- 
erate, measuring some 3,000 square feet, from winch we collected .60c 
The industries represented have been described by Paterson as late boan 
(pis XXXIXXLII). Mixed with this industry are rolled early Soan tools an 
in Abbevillian-like hand ax.‘ This makes us suspect that there 
rewashing of certain implements from older (perhaps Potwar) gravels. At 

, A . , hh < H Breuil the term "Chellean” is to be replaced by "Abbevillian,-* because at chelles no pre- 

**«■. - fe bn dw — «— b * M of P™"“- » — 

elation with fossils. 
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later time such rede posit ion did actually take place, as late Soan mots were also 
teund near-by m an alluvial soil [R.P., fig. ifi 7 , presumably of late Pleistocene age. 

Ins so: apparently represents the latest wash deposit on the peneplain and h to 
be correlated with the "redeposired Putwar" or the latest rive, drift of terrace 4 
1 he sue lies some 200 feet above the Soar and holds a favorable position com- 
manding a view across the plateau and into the Soan valley. 

Another workshop was found at a similar level 300 yards to the west, and a 
Hurd one lies about 500 yards due northeast from a tank south of Hassnm Khan 
l>hok (topographic sheet 43 C/. 5> Cl). The latter is apparently a residual 
deposit ot the l otwar eta tel, as the Potwar loess covers the peneplain uniformly. 
Accordingly the implements are somewhat rolled, but not so much so that we must 
necessarily assume river transport. The thinness of the basal gravel U to i feet) 
arid the local deviation of rhe detritus indicate a slope-wash deposit on the old 
and surface, which at that rime presented a real plateau on which the loess settled 
It is also noteworthy that this basal gravel is composed mainlv of pebbles washed 
out from the Diiok Pathan conglomerate. This deposit provided the Soan people 


MW* 



ai ° f **“" Vt ^ *** CI-unTm (lection 10. 

Tm, 1 it, itwn- Pi. iWralt; pg. ft>r*dr gnrcl; B.C., Huticr 

with ideal raw material fur the manufacture of tools; in fact, all these sites are an 
closely associated with outcrops of the middle Pliocene conglomerates that one 
can almost predict sites wherever this formation underlies the- peneplain. 

o this cluster of sites belongs anorher workshop called ‘P.6' in our diary. 
1 m on the road That leads from Khasala Kalan, in the Scan Valley, up to the 

tL altitud eri" V™" D u k ’ 3h0U - "'I miks du£ notth of Khasala KaUn. 
The altitude of tins place ,» about 100 feet below that of the former sites, and the 

workshop is found on limestone gravel belonging to the Boulder conglomerate 

zone. Urge unutilized cores and waste flakes of early Soan type appear here in 

association with scrapers, choppers, and blades, ail scattered over the ledge which 

the resistant gravel forms on the valley slope {pi XXVJIT, 1). This place can be 

readied by motor car from Rawalpindi on the road to Chauntra, and from it the 

other sites can be approached on foot within half an hour. 

11 i r 1iU\ b tran8itional t(> another and most important group found associ- 
* wl with high terrace remnants. Sections n and 12 (figs. 16S, 160) mav illus¬ 
trate their geologic position. Before wc give a detailed description it is ncLsarv 
to pomt mu that the Boulder conglomerate east of Dhala village gains in thicknm 
nnd width „f outcrop to auch even, that i, forma a Tknown all 
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"Rakh Dungi." its lower slopes expose pink silt and sand, presumably of Pfnjor 
age, which are overlain by at least joo feet of conglomerate and pink sand. One 
of the lower conglomerate layers makes a conspicuous terrace* which can be fol¬ 
lowed for several miles downstream. Iwo features indicate its origin from att 
old valley floor—first, its altitude diminishes downstream by 20 feet over lK miles; 
second, there are corresponding terrace remnants in the valley which arc covered 
by ancient river deposits. (See tig, 169O Loess is absent at the locality <>( section 
12, but on the right slope loess buries the terrace, from which it was somewhat 
denuded* thereby leading to exhumation of parr of the loo-foot terrace. At the 
edge of the loess occur two it not three different culture layers. 

On the conglomerate was found a workshop composed of early Soan industries 
in which the artifacts had been obviously selected from the hardest quartzite, 
felsire, and trap pebbles. The specimens are pat mated but not rolled (early Soan 
B -C), a condition which may at first seem to indicate that they were manufac¬ 
tured after the loess had been eroded f rom the slope. However, a real basal gravel 
of the loess is missing here* instead we find pinkish sand overlain by yellow lowsic 



luni it, am** Rravd ridge « Hun*«1 -ov* Chau* m. p.gr-vdly >iad. 

Ti v. r Tjj, tcfrucia; Tj r icirncc gravd; B,C. t Boulder ojngk»m£E*[£j P, thy* 


silt with a 3-foot layer of linte concretions (fig, 168, “pan soil ' ■ 1 he sand > 1- ^ vi 

a few thin blades of greenish quartzite of the developed Levallois type represent- - 
ing the “loess industry" of section 6 (pi. XLI). In view of the absence of the Rot 
war gravel it seems possible that the workshop originated on the terrace prior to 
loess deposition; that it was subsequently buried under wind drift and later re- 
excavated by slope wash. Such a process alone can account for local admixture of 
artifacts belonging to both early and late Soan types. I he high altitude of t ns 
terrace ledge suggests that this is T i } of third glacial age. 

I n section 12 (fig. 169), which is 1 y& miles southwest of section n t Soar» arti¬ 
facts are missing. The 20 feet of loose terrace gravel and sand which overlie 
the hard Upper Siwalik conglomerate are of gray color* contrasting with the pink 
silt beneath. One large Clacton fiake of quartzite was found in the terrace g™vd. 

To judge from rhe position of this terrace between loess and Upper Siwalik 
beds and from the presence of early paleolithic tools, there can be little doubt as to 
its representing rhe Soan level of the third glacial period or l 2. 1 he possibility of 

its being T3 is ruled out by differences in composition and altitude (see fig. 108) 
and T) cannot well be expected in this region* considering that in the Soan Uallcy 
this level is always associated with Boulder conglomerate ridges, as seen in the ex¬ 
posures near Chaim tra (section .3)- In addition to this Too-foot level, there are 
indications of at least two younger terraces being present in this part ot the . oan 
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\ ailey. Die lowest (I 4 r) lies some oo feet above the stream (fig. 169) and is built of 
pink sandy silt. I lie other is 50 ieet above the Soan and underlain by 5 to 10 feet of 
loose limestone gravel, hut its preservation is so fragmentary as to render its recon¬ 
naissance difficult. If these two lower terraces are compared with those found east 
of Rawalpindi, it is seen that the jo-foot terrace above Chauntra is at a level 
similar to that of Tj. Its gravel could thus either be an ancient So an drift of the 
Pot war gravel stage, in which the river lowered its course until ir almost reached 



175.-CWM Stcrion (hmuBh Rakh Dungi RjJsc. oppoodtc Ch.luntt.i (irtrirm ,j). ft, 

PwwaT ulc; R.C, Boulder cofi ft fo^crnre : D.P. Dhok Path™ M>. 

the bed that it had occupied during the pre-Potwar interval (second interglacial 
stage), or it could be a new drift contemporary with the third terrace. In view 
ol the degradational nature of 13 it is more likely that the lower terrace gravel 
preceded the third Soan level, and in that event the underlying river drift would 
represent a special Soan fades of the Potwar gravel. 

The great Boulder conglomerate ridge of Rakh Dungi continues south- 
westward to Sihala, where the hills lose in height, merging, as it were, into some of 
the lower Soan terraces. A section (fig. 170) through the southeastern slope, taken 
2 miles northeast ot Sihala (section ij), confirms the complex composition of this 



Fl*i 17 *r—Crou 1* p rlimugh CWCTTi af k.ikh Dun^n 

Rdue. B.C., IkuttldT tfirtflliiiYiemtic; f, prc-S™ flake* on Aiirfrcrf P* pat-eu- 
liEFiic wcrkihop; Pt p IVtw-ar |jfr* 


zone as previously deduced from upstream sections. Here also three major con¬ 
glomerate layers appear above pink and red days and silts, against which rests a 
90-fGot series of yellow loessic silt with pink sand at tile base. Noteworthy is the 
!ov% position of the base of the loess, indicating deep dissection ot the Boulder eon- 
glomerate during the second interglacial stage. Section 14 (fig. 171) gives a clearer 
view of these relationships between loess and relief. 

1 Ins difference in altitude between the Rakh Dungi (highest point 1,998 feet, 
not marked on map) and the peneplain level (ahout 1,600 feet) constitutes a 
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special problem, for if the former is middle Pleistocene and the latter late Pliocene, 
it must follow either that the conglomerate covered the planed Potwar surface 
mote extensively in former times or that the peneplain has been recently uplifted. 
The lack of any thick Boulder conglomerate deposits on the adjoining land surface 
argues against the assumption that this gravel ridge is merely an erosiomd remnant 
of an ancient extensive peneplain deposit. On the other hand, its structure and 
position on the synclinal axis of the Soan depression not only explain the great 
thickness in a Pleistocene depression of the peneplain hut indicate that the sinking 
tendency was followed by uplift, which caused the conglomerate to rise several 
hundred feet above the planed land. Both the Soan and the Sil rivers entrenched 
themselves on each flank of the ridge, creating a deep relief before the loess was 



A 



Fwriit 171,—.^ (War Iow*(P*> GYsTijmd&ul smietUrt of SiWilit bcdl WUthdul r.f Oumnttt. I's, 

Pbiur Rtitreli P.16, W-A* Incdlitr («<f 5 ): DJ»„ Dtw* P#ib«n tftd*. B, Seen** 1$. at CbManmiitt. 
with Andmt xcmGt sthtcI (T)o vermin bv rcdcpuHtcd Ftotwnr *Uf (lU'.j. I, = P mm localim*; DA rp 
DhoV Fallen bed*. 

laid down. Presumably this relief resulted from erosion promoted by further 
compression of the Soan syncline, for the ridge has anticlinal structure, just like 
man y of the boulder fans in the foothills of jam mu and Puonch. Hence the Soan 
tract recorded the same diastropbism which caused its flanking ridges, the Salt 
Range and Khair-i-Murat, to rise and become dissected. In other words, the Potwar 
shared, during the middle Pleistocene time, in the tectonic fate of the Himalayan 

hills, us it had done on previous occasions. 

On the left bank of the Soan %'A miles southeast of Chauntra as the crow flies 
low' gravel and sandstone ridges rise from the flood plain. These constitute 
resistant beds in the Dhok Parhan and Tatrot zones and are part of a dissected 
land surface, largely buried under loess and Potwar gravel (tig. i?*> ^)- 9 n the 
slope of the second row' of hills and *oo yards southeast of Chakh (or Shak) Smghu 
village, Teilhard and De Terra discovered in November, L9J5, a site with Abbe¬ 
villian and Acheulian hand axes. As this is, so far, the first and only find of this 
type of paleolithic culture in our area, it is worth while to describe it in greater 

detail 

The locality (fig. 171, B) is 2 miles from the Soan River and only halt that 
far from the dry flood plain. Its altitude is So feet above the Soan level, almost 
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on tlic slope cresr of die second ridge, which is rapped by a coarse gravel (pi. 
XXT\\jh I he grave! is composed of water-worn hmildcra and pebbles derived 
tram Siwatjk sandstones mainly, bur there are also quartzite constituents such 
as occur m many of the ancient Soan terrace deposits. Irs lower position in 
relation to thePotwar gravel is evident from figure 172, A , and as this basal loess 
CKuei is of different color and composition, wc conclude that the lower gravel 
represents a different terrace deposit. However, no true terrace fiats are preserved 
m the neighborhood, but this is easily understood if one takes account of the 
friable nature of the underlying rock and the intense dissection which it has under¬ 
gone on the slope of the syncline. Adjacent to this ridge gravel and banked up 
against the crest of the ridge lies a pinkish sandy silt In which were found some 
too artifacts of Abbevillian and Achedian type (pi. XXXI B). The hand axes 
are water-worn, the Abbevillian tools more so than the Lower and Middle Acheulkn 
tools, and they occur m greater numbers near the high terrace ledge. This mav 
indicate that they were washed out from the ridge gravel and redeposited at a 
later time when the pmk sandy silt was formed. The pink silt makes a dope 
veneer and is charged with detritus of apparently eluvial type, from which we 
collected a number of late Acheulian hand axes, as well as cores and flakes of the 
Jatc Scan industry (pi. XLlll, nos. T, 1, 3, f>). 

From these facts it would seem that there are two different deposits and at 
least two distinct types of industries. The ridge gravel can belong only to a fill 

"*f d, f2?- whlch . t,ie di / sectcd ™ buried by ancient Soun drift. 

Although different m composition from the Potwar gravel, it might well represent 

T of the I Otwar, for it bes nearer to the Soun tract than the higher Potwar 
gravels (fig. 172 A . In that event ,t would represent a terrace gravel of third 
glacial age on which the river subsequently degraded, thereby reducing its thick- 
ness greatly. This interpretation is supported by the altitude of the ridge gravel 
which is intermediate between the 120-foot (third) and 2o-foor (fourth) terraces 
o section i [ (hg. 168), which is only a few miles upstream from this locality. 

T i be C T^ as ° f third ^cial age while rhe adjoining 
wnd> silt must be thrnl interglacial, representing a thin deposit on T3. Accord 

mg y, the early paleolithic hand axes were embedded in a third glacial deposit 
am] redeposited in the following interglacial stage, together with late Soan took 

,7 in ^ 7 ° CC ^ CnC J m P laCC of sI,nihtr cari >' ^heulian hand axes on 

Irv Lvhh Tw m ™ 5 { if l6j> 1 V Spr ° iable that :ic ^hauntra the same indus- 
■ .with Abbevillian tools) originally was manufactured on a high terrace which 

was subsequently denuded, and its artifacts incorporated in Ta. 

Un higher ground the Potwar gravel (fig. 172, A) yielded Levallois flakes and 

cores, which are somewhat water-worn but always in place at the base of the loess 

The ravines and gidlies south from locality P.16 expose pink gravelly silt and sand 

overiani by stratified shell-bearing pinkish to yellow silt. The loess here reaches 

h'ML-le hlufts a thickness of 150 feet and must originally have been at least 2-0 

th cL° "V u !t iS m ° re sandy llcry tlian on fht - adjoining peneplain, whereits 
thickness hardly exceeds 4 o feet. This dependence of fades on the relief dead y 
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justifies our contention of the drift origin of the Potwar silt as described above. 
It would seem that the silt was blown away from the valley fiats while the sand 
settled in the Scan depression,, undergoing repeated tedeposition by the stream. 
This is precisely what we observed during our stay in April, 1935, when a violent 
storm whirled up black clouds of silt that drifted from the Soan fiats northeastward, 
with gale force. During this storm the heaviest dust fall occurred in the depres¬ 
sion. Such a process would account for die relative thinness of the loess on the 
plateau or on interstream divides. 

An Acheulian hand ax was found farther downstream on the right bank t 
mile north of Balawal. Section 16 (fig. 173, A) shows the northwestern limb of 
the Soan syncHne, composed of Dhok Path an beds which Wadi a (1928! had 
mapped as Upper Siwalik. However* from these beds we collected, at locality 99 
of figure 173, //, Mastodon t Merycapntamtts, and Hipparion, clearly indicating their 
Pliocene age. The peneplain is well developed in this region, and near Soan a 



localities 3 and IN, Pniwar jult; D.P., Dhok IN thin bed*: Til, Temvce, 

wide terrace level is cut info it 90 feet above the Sil River. There is no Boulder 
conglomerate, but on the high terrace (locality 3) was found a firmly cemented 
gravel, 4 to 6 feet thick, lying unconformably on Dhok Parkin beds and overlain 
by pinkish sand and silt of the Pot war zone. From it Dr. Teilhard extracted a 
perfect yet warer-worn late Aeheultan biface (pi. XXXI, C). ^ ery likely this is 

at the same horizon as the Chauntra level of section 15 (fig. T72, B), but its position 
above the Soan is somewhat higher than we would expect, owing probably to the 
tributary nature of rhe drainage and to the greater resistance of the Pliocene 
conglomerate to the erosion of the post-Stwalik Soan River. The same section 16 
yielded a site with early Soan pebble tools, the quartzite and trap pebbles being 
derived from the underlying Dhok Pa than beds ffig. i 73 > A y localit) 4)* Chipped 
pieces of quartzite were extracted from the basal gravel in an old gully fill below 
the loess; at another place flakes and cores were found at the base of a loess wall 
some 30 feet beneath the surface (fig. 173, C), Here the pebbles of the loess gravel 
are strongly pa Anted, but as the gravel is a redeposited Dhok Pa than conglomerate 
b which all fragments are deeply stained, it is possible that the patina was already 
acquired in Pliocene time. 
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On the left bank of the Soan about 3 miles south of Chakri, in the vicinity of 
Gila Kalan, the Boulder conglomerate overiies unconformably Dhok Pathan 
and older Upper Siwalik beds to a thickness of 50 feet (fig. 174). The surface of 
this conglomerate, which is composed of both limestone and metamorphic rocks, 
is planed and may well represent T2. It is buried under Potwar loessic silt, at the 
base of which we encountered a Soan workshop (section 17, fig, 174, B; pi. XXIX, 4). 
On the gravel surface and a few inches from the loess wall flakes were grouped 
around larger quartzite cores, and a few of them protruded, still in place, from the 
undisturbed loess (W, fig. 174, B). A fresh discoidal core was found in place at the 
place marked “i” in the figure, which appears at the horizon of the basal loess 
culture. At least three such occupation sites were found on the slopes of Pir Abdul 
hill, southeast of Gila Kalan. A few large but water-worn flakes of pre-Soan type 
were found on the gravel-strewn slopes below the loess (f, fig. 174, B). They are 
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Figure 174,—^ Cross section through left bunk of Soan Valley near Gila 
Kalan; f?. Detailed section at Pir Abdul (section 17), T14 terrace; D.P,, 
Dhok Par ban beds; Ps> Potwar silt; U.S., Upper Siwalik; B.C., Boulder 
conglomerate. 


presumably derived from the Boulder conglomerate. The conglomerate is dis- 
tinguished from the Pliocene gravel by its content of limestone detritus and the 
darker patina of its pebbles. Also it has preserved the dissected relief of preloessic 
time, which brings out sharply the angular unconformity with the Pliocene formation. 

In addition to these sites there are no doubt countless others that did not 
come under observation. Especially the area between the Soan and Sil rivers, 
with its loess-covered Boulder conglomerate ridges, might yield many places of 
interest. One of them was found on the wayside at milestone 23 of the Chakri- 
Sihala road as illustrated by section 18 (fig. 175). Here again pre-Soan flakes were 
found in association with the conglomerate, clearly proving the stratigraphic value 
of these artifacts in differentiating between terrace gravel, Boulder conglomerate, 
and Pliocene conglomerates. 

Farther downstream no Pleistocene terrace deposits are encountered, and we 
must assume that they have been eroded by the stream, which here flows in a much 
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narrower valley. At Dhok Pafhan the slopes are rattier steep, and the Middle 
Siwaiik beds have been stripped of cover except for the peneplain surface, where 
loess and gravel veil the anticlinal structure. Here, on the road that leads across 
the divide between the Soan and Sil rivers, were found several sites beneath the 
loess. About 4 miles from Dhok Path an one crosses a large patch ot deeply stained 
gravel composed of well-rounded quartzite and igneous rocks. Its position is 310 
feet above the Soan and therefore rather high tor a Soan gravel, but as this is the 
peneplain level, we presume that the patch represents residual gravel of late Pliocene 
or early Pleistocene date, when this land surface underwent denudation. The peb¬ 
bles are overlain by 5 to to feet of loess with f> inches ol small gravel at its base. This 
horizon yielded several late Soan tools, not all ol which are stained. .Vs these 
were made of the same hard pebbles that cover the surface, we conclude that 
patination is here of postloessie date. Indeed, the extraordinary thinness of the 
loess on this divide accounts for the deep patination ol the surface gravels, which 
must have been exposed ever since the third glaciation, and in addition we may 



Fioi-he 175, —Cidh section i' 1 , r ^ r b.mk * ! ^ ,:lrl l '~ JC 

Sitsla- l\ Pbnrtr UprtjSiii fck«s U.S.. Upper Siwafck. 


be sure that such patina could not have developed unless the climate since that 

time had been alternately wet and dry, 

A second culture horizon was found in the upper lew inches ol rhe loess and 
on its surface. Here blades and keeled scrapers are conspicuous. Became of the 
uncertain origin of the upper loess layer these artifacts should not be pictured 
as representing a “loess culture,as we have no geologic proof of their age. If we 
want to give this horizon a definite date, we may at best refer it to late I leistocene 
time, when there was redeposition of the loess. (See Paterson s report in sec¬ 
tion E below.) ... 

A second site found previously by Lieutenant Todd, K. I. w*as dest-noea 
in the Punjab Gazeteer of 1932, and Paterson has discussed this industry' in some 
detail (p. 310). Its position is 2 miles south of Pindt Gheb and three-quarters 
of a mile west of the Dhok Pathan road, some 200 feet north of a small tank. 
Here again the Middle Siwaiik beds are capped by residual gravels, which, are 
mantled by lo«sic silt toward the Sil River. The implements may be derived 
from the Potwar gravel, which thickens considerably down the slope, but here 
also we observed that artifacts are restricted to the vicinity of those outcrops 
where Middle Siwaiik conglomerates have given rise to gravel deposits on the 
ancient land surface. At Pindi Gheb and all along the Sil River the Potwar loess 
thickens rapidly to ov er 200 feet, which proves once more the dependency of the 
silt accumulation on the post-Siwitlik depressions. 
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EASTERN KJrWAfi, 

The culture-bearing Pleistocene is, however, not restricted to the So an 
Valley bur extends into neighboring drainage channels, of which the Kanshi 
River is one of the most important in rhe east cm Pot war (fig. 152), About 2S 
miles southeast of Rawalpindi the Grand Trunk Road crosses an anticlinal ridge 
in which Dhuk Pat ban beds are Hanked by Upper Siwalik gray conglomerate 
sands and pink silt. The sands yielded a few indistinct and badly roiled mammal 
bones and seemed to belong to the same Upper Siwalik facies as is exposed north¬ 
west of Riwat, on the Scan. Section 19 (fig. 176) shows how this series is uncon- 
formably overlain by a coarse gravel and Porwar stir; the gravel, dipping slightly 
toward the valley, is also u neon form able with the loessic beds. Thus the strati¬ 
graphic pattern with its two unconformities is typically developed, and we cannot 
hesitate to interpret the thick basal sand-silt series as the Tatrot and Pinjor zones, 
the coarse but thinly developed gravel as the Boulder conglomerate, and the 
overlying pinkish to yellow silt as Potwar loess. 

The best exposures are found north of Gujar Khan, where the Hachiari Nullah 
cuts through the southeastern slope of the afore-mentioned ridge. Here loess 



Fi^irKK 17*',— StC'ion Tj, en MJtem of ri.ljrr ur.ir fiijj-ir Khun. 

Upper ftiwulll;; P*. Fotwit n\t; B.C. t BouEdc* 


11 to 20 feet thick and with a thin basal gravel rests on a series of pinkish silt and 
gray sand, with coarse conglomerates at the base. The Potwar gravel at this 
point yielded several Scan flakes and cores, and the loess also contained a few 
thin quartzite Hakes of the developed Soan type. The Potwar silt contains frag¬ 
ments of fossil turtle eggs and Bulimia but no fresh-warer shells. The intermediate 
position of this site between the Soan and J helum rivers indicates that early man 
crossed the Potwar eastward in the direction of the J helum tract. 

SUMMARY 

The relationship between prehistory and geology in the Soan Valley can best 
be summarized by a general section (fig. 177). 

I he oldest industry found so far is represented by large crude flakes of quartz¬ 
ite and slate I pis. XXXI, A; XXXI11) which occur rarely in the upper portion 
of the Boulder conglomerate, of second glacial age. The oldest terrace gravels of 
I t, being of second interglacial origin, have been identified in one place only— 
namely, in a section southeast of Rawalpindi. Here they carry rolled early 
Acheulian hand axes (pi. XXX I , C) and flakes and indeterminate \ ? Abbevillian ) 
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cores that reappear in more worn condition at Chauntra, where they seem to he 
derived from a third glacial terrace gravel, Early Scan tools are also found in I 1 
gravels, indicating a parallel development of this pebble industry, with early 
paleolithic hand axes. These axes were manufactured during the second inter¬ 
glacial period but were embedded and redeposited in third glacial and interglacial 
time. 

The third glacial Pot war gravel ( 1 2 and underlying 1 3) yielded rhe greater 
parr of the "early Soan" implements as described by Paterson in section E 
below. This way subsequently buried by loessic silt to a depth exceeding ijO 
feet and later "exhumed" through erosion by that amount. At the beginning 
of the loess period the Soan people had developed a more specialized industry, 
called "late Soan” by Paterson, in which hake tools and cores predominate over 
pebble tools. In third interglacial rime widespread erosion led to redeposition of all 
earlier industries in Tj t but rhe presence of less rolled late Levallois flakes indicates 


4CD' 



FftfrrtK 177 .—CenmJ iicctcm through terrace (Tf, Ti^ ci;cj iborc Chaimtm B.C.* 
flnulJcrcwigbmctar?; 1% Porwar tilt; P, pdcoltlue site. 


the persistence oi the late Soan tradition into this stage. Sn the following stage of 
aggradation 1T4), which is broadly correlated with the fourth glacial soils formed 
on the peneplain surface and on higher terraces, occur tools presumably represent¬ 
ing a late paleolithic industry (Piftdi Gheb, Dhok Pa than). 

C. PLEISTOCENE DEPOSITS OF THE SALT RANGE 

Already we have said that the Upper Siwaliks appear in the form of thick basin 
fillings on the slopes of the Salt Range. At Tat rot, Bhaun, Jalalpur, Rohras, 
and Dina (see lig. 152), the gray sandy conglomerate and pink silt series (Tatrot- 
Pinjjor) make impressive piles of sedimentary rock 2,000 to 3,000 feet thick, 
discon form able on Middle or Lower Siwalik beds. Previously (De Terra and 
Teilhard, 1936) we have sketched some of these sections, each of which showed, 
when properly located in the Siwalik fold pattern, a breaking up of the late Pliocene 
relief in basins. Hence it is not surprising that the younger orogenic phase of 
post-Tatrot (or late Pinjor) date should have accentuated the relief in that it 
lifted the Salt Range high above both peneplain level and basins, thereby leading 
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to reorientation of drainage and sedimentation. This change from a planed surface 
with large depressions into an upland with entrenched rivers and new interstream 
divides is clearly reflected in the nature of those “ridge gravels” and loessic silts 
which we encountered in the Salt Range. We received the impression that 
the ridge gravels especially derived their constituents from near-by slopes, while the 
older Upper Siwalik beds received their supply by a more widespread denudation 
of a less elevated land surface. This feature is common to both Salt Range and 
Kala Chitta, but owing to the greater relief and width of the Salt Range the ridge 
gravels are here more conspicuous than elsewhere. 

In the Tatrot Basin near Hasnot, for instance, ancient gravels are found in 
longitudinal valleys 120 feet above the present valley floors and some 300 feet 
below a planed surface which extends over Middle and older Upper Siwalik beds 
alike. A few miles east of Hasnot, near Bandhar (fig. 178), such a gravel is com¬ 
posed of subangular detritus of Nummulitic limestone, chert, pink granite, red 
quartzite, purple sandstone, and amphibolite, derived, no doubt, from the adjoining 
ridges built of Paleozoic and Eocene formations. There are boulders in this gravel 
which must have required strong river transport, such as is unthinkable under 



Figure X78.— “Ridge graved (g) as ancient valley fill in Salt Range near 
Bandhar, D.P., Dhok Pathan beds. 


present climatic conditions. At Hasnot the Dhok Pathan clays and sandstone are 
discon form ably overlain by a 7-foot conglomerate capped by 5 feet of brown silty 
sand reminiscent of the Potwar basal beds. Farther northwest, at a hamlet called 
Dhok Gul, half a mile upstream of a small valley, we found a few flakes of quartzite 
of late Soan type. The artifacts were found on a terrace remnant developed on 
weathered and stained Middle Siwalik sandstone, which is covered by a few feet 
of brown silt. Boulders of limestone and quartzite are here strewn over these dis¬ 
sected terraces, suggestive of a more denuded “ridge gravel” which was buried by 
the silt in a similar way to the deposit near Hasnot. 

Patches of elevated limestone boulder gravel were found some 120 to 150 feet 
above the Bunha River miles northwest of Nathot. These bouldery gravels 
make residual hillocks on the peneplain and indicate widespread fluvial action 
at a time when the intermontane basin was filled with detritus from the northern 
rim of the Salt Range. This same process led to filling of the tributary valleys, 
causing deposition of 60 feet of ocherous half-cemented coarse limestone gravel 
overlain by 12 feet of brown-yellow silt and separated from it by a 2-foot limestone- 
pebble bed. The analogy of this stratigraphic pattern with that found in the 
Potwar needs no further comment, yet it suggests very strongly that the thick 
gravel represents a ridge-gravel facies of Boulder conglomerate age. In other 
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words, we have here In the central Salt Range the same succession of Pleistocene 
events as in the Soan -namely, a post-Tatrot planarion and dissection, followed 
by a fluvial-fill stage with strong river action under wetter climatic conditions, 
succeeded in turn hv a loessic phase. 

An analogous sequence was observed upstream on the Iiutiha River near 
Nurpur, southeast of Human, on the southern margin of the Potwar, Near the 
first ford beyond the Bunha Gorge superficially cemented gravel is overlain by 
loessic silt, its basal Gravel resting on a deeply weathered terrace strewn with dark 
stained pebbles. Here, then, it becomes evident that the ridge gravel underwent 
long exposure below it was buried under loess. 

Some 60 miles west’Southwest from this place lies another mtermontane 
basin—that of Naushahra— in which older Upper Siwalik beds rest against Paleo¬ 
zoic rocks in the south and are covered on the lower flank of the ridge by several 
hundred feet of bouldery limestone conglomerated On the corresponding northern 
rim of this basin the Upper Siwalik beds are faulted against the Eocene, the fault 



Fjfiinp 17^—Gtncfal icetisn thrwgh nwrhcrn slope uf N'iuih^hri Buts near Chirtn. Salt Hingt, 
Lx. 1, JJ, untied! btiriaii frith depoaira; LL5.* Upper SiwiJjk; B.F.* boundary 

fruit; F h Eoccjicj. B.C.p Boulder oonsforocrsiTe. 


plane being somewhat tilted toward the north. At the west end of the Lake Son 
bakes a r Kahar the section (fig. 179) indicates dissection of this basin-filling prior 
to deposition of the loessic silt. As this area was described in a previous paper 
(Hawkes and Dc Terra, 1934), we need not discuss it any further except for a 
restatement of our views concerning the climatic phases as recorded in the Pleisto¬ 
cene beds. 

At the time of my first visit, in 1932, it seemed as if three fluvial stages were 
documented here. On my second visit, in 1935, it was possible to assign the marl- 
bearing beds near Chitta to the older Upper Siwalik series and the overlying 
limestone conglomerates to a later stage separated from them by a disconformity. 
The marl and clay beds yielded fresh-water shells and diatoms. The diatoms, 
listed by Mr. Conger (see p. 261), suggest a wet temperate climate, which we 
are inclined to correlate with the first glaciation in the mountains or with the 
Tatrot age. The conglomerates, on the other hand, suggest a second "pluvial” 
phase in which denudation was rapid, leading to the accumulation of what we 

l Tfiii Kcrien waa e*iuuil p described by Dc Tom and Teilhard Cifcffi). 
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previously called ridge gravel of Boulder conglomerate age. These stages were 
separated from each other by a period of erosion, during which perhaps the equiva¬ 
lent of the Pinjor zone was removed. Then came the “long interpluvial" epoch, 
which wc can now more clearly define as the time of dissection corresponding to 
the second interglacial stage in Kashmir. The Pot war loess, as we know now, was 
deposited during a valley fill stage which constitutes a third “pluvial," and to 
it we may perhaps ascribe the highest hike terrace of Son Sakesar Kahar. The 
second lake terrace and fans, which wc ascribed to a late Pleistocene pluvial stage 
(Hawkesand de Terra, 1934, p-13), would then represent our last phase of aggrada¬ 
tion in the Pot war, presumably equivalent to the fourth glaciation. Hence our previ¬ 
ous geologic interpretation of this isolated Pleistocene basin essentially corroborates 
our views on the physiographic cycle and proves that: its various stages of sedimen¬ 
tation and erosion are manifested beyond the limits of the Pot war. 

So far as prehistoric records are concerned, it should be noted rhar the chert 
artifacts of Chitta constitute a much later industry. Local excavations proved 
their association wirh fossil soils of postlocssic age, and, in addition, typologicallv 
they bear no resemblance to any of the paleolithic industries found in the Soan and 
Indus regions. 

O. ORIGIN AND CLIMATIC RECORD OF THE PLEISTOCENE IN THE 

NORTHWEST PUNJAB 

SEDIMENTATION IN RELATION TO DfASTROPMISM AND CLIMATIC CHANGES 

A summary' of our observations on the Pleistocene of the nonghiciated tract 
could not fail to emphasize two outstanding features the variety of facies changes 
as determined by the structural pattern of the compressed foreland belt and the 
cyclic character of sedimentation. The latter becomes especially striking if one 
contrasts the formations] composition of the Pleistocene sequences found in the 
northwestern Punjab with the Quaternary of Kashmir. 
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It will be seen that a normal cycle of river sedimentation (gravel^ sand->-silt) 
was recorded only in the early Pleistocene, when the uplifting tendencies of the 
sub-Himalayan range slackened to such a degree that rivers became graded. 
Later on, uplift was more or less continuous, with varying intensity, w ic pre¬ 
vented the drainage from achieving any degree of maturity or if such was tem¬ 
porarily established, its records were subsequently destroyed by erosion. - o- 
gether there are four major phases of heavy' sedimentation m the plains—one m 
each early and middle Pleistocene stage and two in the upper Pleistocene. Does 
this cyclic precipitation of coarse sediments reflect a fourfold diastrophic paroxysm, 
or did it depend on climatic cycles in which wetter and drier periods alterna e , 
or was it the result of both structural and climatic agencies? ... ,• 

In order to clarify these questions it is well to keep in mind the peculiar 
situation in which the Pleistocene rivers were placed by simultaneous uplift and 
glaciation. If, as we had previously deduced, the sub-Himalayan tract was su - 
jected to more or less continuous uplift with paroxysmal intervals (and only these 
were recorded in the structure), then a period of heavy glaciation must have 
arrested or at least lessened the supply of sediment in the source area of the streams, 
as most of it was ice-covered. It is this consideration that explains, m our opinion, 
the rapid accumulation of boulder fans, which owe their thickness to an accelerated 
release of detritus that had been locked up in moraines for a long tune, n o ter 
words, at intervals glaciation retarded the effect of uplift on the sedimentation n 
the plains, which accounts for the fact that the thickest and coarsest formation at 
each valley outlet corresponds to the waning of the heaviest g aciation in . e 
Himalayan tract. This erosion, then, had to perform the double task of removing 
the glacial detritus and catching up with the work that it had started prior to t e 

second glaciation under the effect of the first uplift. ... 

These conditions indicate the joint influence of climatic and tectonic agencies 
on plains sedimentation, but there are other considerations which make us believe 
in an even stronger effect of climate on the sedimentary cycle. t at cjc e 
been wholly dependent on cyclic uplift it must follow that the second paroxysm 
(post-Boulder conglomerate and pre-Potwar loess) should have left traces of heavy 
sedimentation somewhere in the depressions, as these were the co ectmg asms 
for the highland detritus. There is, however, little trace of it but instead erosion 
prevailed throughout the second interglacial stage and finally led to terrace forma¬ 
tion. It is as if the rivers at that time had just sufficient power to adjust their 
gradient to a new base of erosion; in fact, the decrease m their size is evident if 
we contrast the Boulder conglomerate in the Potwar with the meager grave s at 
the base of the loess. Indeed, between these stages lies an interval of general 
shrinkage of river action due not merely to shift of a Jhelum channel but to a 
decrease in water supply. The Potwar gravel marks again a phase of deposition 
by rivers and slope wash, and the loessic silt, as previously mentioned equally 
testifies to fluvial action. In it we see another climatic phase—a pluvial phase, 
if we like—which corresponds well to the third ice advance in Kashmir. On 
the basis of the terrace record alone it would seem that the last fill stage in the 
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Potwar 1T4) corresponds to the last glaciation, for the deposition of silt dearly 
was not continuous with that of the Potwar hut was separated by an interval of 
erosion, h is probable rhat at this time pluvial conditions similar'm those of the 
rhird wet stage prevailed in the plains, which would account for the heavy sedi¬ 
mentation of both eoiian and fiuviarilc silt. 

These considerations induce us to consider the pattern of the plains sequence 
as caused bj rhe interference oI two cyclic processes in which the climatic was super¬ 
imposed on the structural and the geologic records have documented only those 
phases in which cither one was free to manifest its dominant role, as exemplified 
by the Boulder conglomerate and Potwar stages. Both of these seem to have 
been true pluvial periods if by "pluvial” we mean a time span of the Pleistocene 
during which rainfall was locally much in excess of recent times. Under this defi¬ 
nition the term "pluvial" must equally be extended to the 'Parrot zone and the 
re deposited Potwar loam, and four wet periods result, each corresponding to a 
mountain glaciation. -Such seems to be the meaning of our correlation so far as the 
periglacial and glacial areas are concerned. 11 remains to be seen whether in tropical 
India and southeastern Asia generally the Pleistocene sequences bear similar records. 1 


SOURCE OF UPPER SlWALIK DEPOSITS 


As to the origin of the Quaternary deposits, we can now say that thev are the 
local precipitates of an antecedent slope drainage and not derived, as Pascoe 
(tylo£) and Pilgrim (1919) had speculated, from an "hulo Rrahm river." This 
hypothetical stream was supposed to have taken its origin in Upper Assam, flowing 
northwestward and then joining the Indus to make its exit to the Arabian Gulf. 
As first evidence in favor of this suggestion, Pascoc stated that a marine gulf 
V s natural, 7 Allowed by a river” (meaning a large subsequent). Apart from the 
taei that this is hardly evidence hut at best an assumption, it is known from better- 
explored foreland troughs north of the Alps and east of the Rocky Mountains 
that these were filled by action of transverse rivers descending from the upland. 
Such slope drainage, when repeatedly rejuvenated by intermittent uplift, is able 
to accumulate vast quantities of sediment, and as evidence is now at hand to prove 
Imw such Himalayan uplifts caused excessive sedimentation (Upper Siw&lik beds) 
we can well dispense with Pascoc’s first two arguments. Also we cannot quite see 
the evidence for a reversal of this hypothetical stream from a northwestern to a 
southeastern direction. To quote Pascoc, "Since the Siwalik outcrop is not con¬ 
tinuous to the sea southeastward bur continuous thereto northwestward and sub¬ 
sequently southward . . . it is reasonable to assume that the river followed this 
direction.■' To us it appears the other way around: because of the successive 
overlap Ot younger Siwalik zones on older beds in a northwestern direction the river 
might well have flowed southeastward, for that is the dip of the great foreland 
trough, as proved by the emergence of its floor in the northwestern Punjab. In 
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otlicr words, this zoning of Si walik outcrops need not reflect a deposition a 1 arrange¬ 
ment but can equally well be explained by a tilting ot the longitudinal trough 
axis toward the Gulf of Bengal. Theobald had already shown that the new Ganges 
alluvium in the delta overlaps upstream the older alluvium, and so in turn do the 
Upper Si wall k beds overlap the older Siwaliks, and these again lie on old Tertiary 
and Mesozoic rocks. That is the composition of a tilted syndine in which the 
present Ganges occupies the medial axis, As for the parallelism oi such a longi¬ 
tudinal river valley with the configuration of the Himalayan belt on the north and 
peninsular India on the south, we believe this to be structural rather than erosiotial, 
and hence we cannot see in Pascoe's lourth and fifth points any evidence 
favorable to his hypothesis (see De Terra, 1934)* As (ar rhe similarity of the recent 
fjver fauna between the Ganges and lower Indus, we do not think it ttecessary 
to postulate a common center of dispersal nr origin, such as the “lndo-Brahm may 
have offered, for the estuaries of these streams present the same habitat under simi¬ 
lar climatic conditions and there are many such deltas on India’s coast w hich pro¬ 
mote intercoastal migrations. . 

More weigh tv is one ol lMgnni > observations. He claims that the direction 
of flow of tins ancestral river can still be seen from the manner in which the 
present slope streams join the southeastward-flowing master rivers in an acute 
angle pointed toward the northwest. We must confess that we have no ready 
explanation for this phenomenon unless it is determined by a former deflection ot 
the slope streams through foothill ridges of post-Siwalik age. 

So far as factual data go it is evident from our description of the Pleistocene 
sedimentation rhat an lndo-Brahm river could not have existed in our region, 
the differentiation of facies, the local supply of sediment, rite drainage pattern, 
and many other characteristics oi Upper Siwalik and post— Siwalik formations are 
incompatible with such an assumption. 

£. PREHISTORY OF THE POTWAR AND INDUS REGIONS 

By T. T. I*at wo* 

Attention was drawn to the presence of paleolithic implements in the Panjab 
by the publication of finds made by the ^ ale North India Expedition of l 93 
(Hawkes and Tie Terra, 1934, p. 1), Prior to that time Lt. K. R. U. Todd (idem, 
p. 9} had discovered in 1930 a paleolithic site near Pmdi Gheb, and Wadi a (192s, 
pt. a) noted the presence of early Stone Age tools on the banks of the Soan. 

fn 193^ more extensive collections were made along the Soan River and the 
Indus, and the value of such collections was enhanced by previous work on strati¬ 
graphic relationships to the Pleistocene glacial sequence of the northwest Hima¬ 
laya. The following is an account of the collections so made. The text is divided 
into two parts, the first illustrating the general geologic background, and the second 
describing typologic variations of industries from different horizons. In order 
that the clarity of the sequence may not be obscured by too much detail regarding 
sites the system has been adopted of describing together those finds which are 
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tvpologically similar and come from the same horizon. Finds that come from the 
same horizon but differ in typology are described separately. 

STRATIGRAPH Y 

There are two important areas—the Soan Basin, and the Indus River from 
Attock to the junction with the Soan. It was noted that the sites were congre¬ 
gated close to the river on terraces, suggesting that the river valleys afforded better 
hunting and habitable ground or more easy routes for travel. 



Figure 180.—Map showing distribution of prehistoric sites in the northwestern Punjab. Dentate line 
indicates mountain border. S, Soan industries; P, pre-Soan artifacts; N, neolithic sites. 


On the banks of the Indus collections were made on the terraces at Dalwal, 
Khushalgarh, Makhad, and Injra (fig. 180). The accompanying section (fig. 181) 
shows the sequence at Makhad, close to the outlet of the Soan River. Here, just 
north of the pointy where the Indus breaks through the Salt Range, a large basin 
existed in early Pleistocene time, for the Tatrot-Pinjor series of basal conglomerates, 
green, brown, and yellow clay and pink marly silts, is over 500 feet thick. The 
bedding is slightly tilted to the west, but passes conformably upward, through 
sands to the Boulder conglomerate of second glacial age, which has been reduced 
to a thickness of 250 feet. The conglomerate in places carries boulders as much as 
2 feet in diameter, and is coarse and loose, weathering easily. In second inter- 
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glacial time this rock wis eroded very deeply, leaving a terrace <Ti) at 450 feet, 
with its surface covered with redistributed Boulder conglomerate, which in places 
became cemented together* This in turn was cut through during third glacial 
rime, and a conglomerate as much as 30 feet in thickness was deposited. Here 
are found boulders, weathered deep brown and purple like those on I 1,contrasting 
strongly with the "dean” conglomerate in which they are embedded. This con¬ 
glomerate is covered by a thick layer of Potwar loesslike silt, which extends oven 
on to Ti and forms the surface of Ti at 380 feet. T\, at 150 feet, was produced 
by fairly long erosion during third interglacial time and has a basal gravel sur- 
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mounted by redeposited Potwar. T4, at 90 feet, of fourth glacial age, is composed 
of gravel, and Tt, of later than fourth glacial age, is still younger. T5 is low, 30 to 
40 feer, and is sometimes inundated by flood waters of the river. 

typology 

In general, the typologic sequence shows that the earliest tools, large massive 
flakes with little retouch, occur in the Boulder conglomerate toward its top. 
They are rolled, which suggests that they were made while the conglomerate was 
still in proecss of deposition. During second interglacial time Achcuhau types of 
hand axes appear. Unfortunately no site was found where the earlier types are 
in place, but rolled forms occur with fresh, late Acheulian tools ot third glacial age; 
moreover, the Abbevillian types are much more heavily rolled than the early 
Acheulian. Some slightly rolled Middle Acheulian hand axes have been found in 
a gravel which is correlated with that on the terrace Ti of second interglacial age, 
and lately a site has been discovered where such tools have been found unworn. 1 
Of the same second interglacial age 1 $ a series ot pebble and flake tools discovered 
on the Indus terraces. The pebble tools are at first massive and crude but become 
progressively finer, and the associated flakes, ClaCtonian-like in appearance, 
approach proto-Lev a Uoisian Forms in the later stages. 

Such flake tools seem to herald the appearance in third glacial conglomerates 
of a very pronounced flake assemblage with faceted flakes of Levailois character 

1 TWi the W Liitiiivcrid in mi 7 t<y Mr. E. S. [Inlaid on the Soon. The Implenun:* twve tcjdicd GimbridRc for 
cKHrmniilion. but too lit* Id be included in these nouts. 
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and appropriate cores, as wdi as simple Clactonian-Iike flakes and cores, and a small 
group of tine pebble tools of a kind which may have naturally developed from the 
pebble tools of second interglacial age. Evidences of this industry are found wide¬ 
spread along the Soan \ alky, and, because of it* easily recognizable, distinct,and 
characteristic assemblage, De Terra has given it the name "Scan industry.” 

Of an age perhaps somewhat later arc tools excavated hy Teilhard de Chardin 
and De Terra near Chauntra. Here late Acheulian hand axes in an unworn con¬ 
dition are associated with cores and Hakes rhat arc typologically similar to those 
of the Soan industry. Hero also occur worn middle Acheuiian bifaces and very 
worn Abbevillian types. The fresh tools arc of importance, because they are 
typologically like those of a well-marked industry at a definite horizon in the 
terrace deposits of Madras. 1 

From the Pot war silt above have been recovered flakes and blades, many of 
them with faceted platforms. 1 hese forms have some resemblances to the late 
Lev allots) an of Europe. 

Mear Dhok Path an, on the Soan close to Pindi Cheb, was found a surface 
site of small flakes and pebble tools similar to those collected bv Lieutenant Todd. 
The age of the terrace on which they are found is not known accurately, and the 
peculiar fades of the industry, with pebble tools predominating, does not permit 
a dating based on typology, though it can be said to be contemporary at least 
with the late Soan and may possibly be even later. 

These several industries are described below in stratigraphic sequence. 

From the Boulder conglomerate 

Chnomukh (43 (i ll*): From the Boiildcr conglomerate of the hill marked "ijSo," \ miles 
northwest of Chaoimikfi, behind die farmhouse of Mofmi KaniaL 

K a liar {43 G 7): From the Boulder conglomerate of the hills 3M mttes northeast of Kalkr, 
forming die western limit of the Dubemn gynclrne, 

Adial (43 C/iJ, Ci): From second gravel layer of Boulder conglomerate above AdtaL 

Jammu: Oil road to Khan pur. 

Malik pur 143 G/ t 6, A3): From Boulder conglomerate ridge east of village. 

From Ta and Tt and rolled in later gravel; 

Khushalgarii G SR., 14-inch): From the terraces north of the railway on rht right bank fur 
3 to 3 milea. North, on left bank, id mihs, R.ikh Jalwd. \ ! nrth t on left bank, so miles, opposite 
Shadipur. 

Mrtkhtul and luira I3.K O/SE., /7-incli): From the Indus terraces between the railway station or 
lnjra and Makhad, on the river. 

G anal a, southeast of Attack at the outlet of the Haro River into the Indus: On the terraces 
north ut the Haro, 

Ihe tools from the Boulder conglomerate (second glacial) are big flakes made 
Irom quartzite, ail in a very worn condition, with large, plain, unfaceted striking 
platforms at angles mostly low, varying from loo” to 125°. The bulbs arc flat, 
but rhe cones arc well developed, some of them very large. The upper surface is 

* Cnrnpirc wirh tlrscnpsiiMs of the AEtrnmpakkora indyicry p. 435. 

* Numhcra in ptrcnihrfua fr ftr to inapi trf Itulb ' 
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usually unflaked except for one or two small irregular scars. I here is no secondary 
working on any but one specimen from Kallnr (pi. XXXI 111 , where small flakes 
of later date have been struck from the main upper surface. Hie edges are of ten 
battered, whether bv utilization or by natural agency it is impossible to determine. 

On the Indus at Khushalgarh, Injra, and Mnkhsd* a series of wcll-patinned 
tools, worn and otherwise, was found on the surfaces of Tu and Ti. Similarh 
patinated tools and boulders were found in a rolled state, in the gravels of 1 z. 
Therefore it can be assumed that implements from the surface of I p and Ti of 
this old pa ti nation are earlier rhan Tl,and hence of second interglacial age, and, 
as Ti was formed during the later parr of that stage, the time limits withm which 
this series falls are still more closely defined. From Gariala a rolled cleaver of 

early form lias been found in the gravels of Tz. 

The tools from the Indus region appear to constitute a fairly distinct group, 
which may conveniently be termed the early Soan in contrast to the Soan industry 
proper, which, along with later flake industries, may he tamed the hue Soan, 
The early Soan is much more crude and primitive rhan the late Soan, but both 
show a flake technique coupled with the consistent use of pebble tools. I he early 
Soan tools differ in patination and state of wear and have been therefore divided 
into three groups, here termed A, B, and C. 1 he earliest, A, is heavily pitmate , 
deep brown or purple, and thoroughly worn. This worn condition may signify 
that the tools were manufactured at a time when active erosion ol the terrace was 
still in progress. Group B is deeply patinated like A but not worn at all, and 
group C is less patinated and fairly fresh. From this last group comes a tool of 
quartzite which lias corroded away where a skin of patmatton has not protected it. 
Such corrosion, occurring on the upper two terraces, has not been seen in later 
formations. The took are made of varieties ol quartzite, generally fine-grained, 
and of Panjal trap, easily recognizable by its greenish-gray patination color and 
its flake fracture, fine and smooth, compared with the coarseness of the quartzite. 
It is from the traprock that the finer took and flakes are made, and regard was 
had to the fact that the difference in material will produce differences in appearance 
of the final tool, though made by people of equal skill. • 

The three groups are characterized by a variety of pebble chopping ami 
scraping tools, associated with a comparatively small number of flakes, which 
however, tend to increase in the later groups, and, though a division based on 
stare of preservation does not connote a definite stratigraphic sequence, yet there 
is a typologic developmental trend toward smaller and less crude forms ol the vari¬ 
ous implement types. 

These implement types may be divided into groups of pebble tools and bake 

t0Oli> The pebble tools are all struck from thoroughly rounded, water-worn pebbles 
and small boulders and may be subdivided as follows: 

(a) Flat-based: These are portions of pebbles, one side flat or nearly so, pro¬ 
duced by natural cleavage or artificial breaking. From this surface bakes are 
struck off steeply toward the upper rounded surface, resulting in strong working 
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edges, usually convex, sometimes straight, never concave. This flaking may be 
- - free, when the specimens can possibly be interpreted as cores, but often the presence 
of strong, rather small step flaking alone precludes this interpretation in favor of 
their being tools. The working edge may be continued all around the pebble or 
only partly around, and, depending on the original form of the pebble, the tools 
may be circular, boat-shaped, or oval. The edges often show signs of utilization, 
but it is difficult to determine for what purpose, chopping or scraping. 

These flat-based tools may be more fully described individually. 

0 ) (pl- XXXIV , 1); A roughly oval pebble may be split crosswise, and the broken end crudely 
trimmed with coarse step or free flaking. 

(ii) (pl. XXXIV, 4) : A large elongated oval pebble with flat cleavage or flake Surface on the 
lower side may have flakes struck upward from this direction along one side and sometimes around 
one roughly pointed end. 

(iiij (pL XXXIV, 3): A* in frl) but tfakfid down both silks, or else mmt circular in shape and 
flaked all amnnd. The** types 0i and iii) have the flaking at .1 high angle to die flat ba« } often m 
pa D or nearly so, 

(tv) (pl XXXJV, j); The flat base may be formed hy one large or two smaller flsfkc scars, 
and the upper surface is high and rounded- Ar one end two or three flakes are struck upward 
from the fbE under surface at angles of 50 s to Bo* f forming a sort nf short chopping edge. 

(*) Rounded-pebble tools: Determined by the shape of the pebble, whether 
it is flatfish oval or spheroidal, the flaking of the rounded tools varies, resulting in 
different iorms. The flakes are struck from the original pebble surface, not from 
a flat cleavage or flake surface, which forms a much more suitable striking platform. 

(i) (pl. XXXV, 1); Small spheroidal pebbles with a working edge formed by the intersection 
of two or three large flake wars srnick alternately from each side, the second flake being struck 
from the platform formed by the first flake sear. \ 

(11) (pl. XXXV, 4-5): Flatfish oval or circular pebbles are flaked up from one surface only, 
halfway around the periphery, the flaking being at an angle between 20° and 65° to the under surface. 
In One or two specimens there Is flaking from the upper surface toward the under surface as well, 
but along the opposite edge. In the later stages of development the flaking is sometime* extended 
alt around the periphery. 

(iii) (pl. XX X\ ,6); A flat, elongated oval pebble is broken along its axis and the broken side 
chipped to an edge by flakes struck from each surface. 

(iv) (pl. XXX\ , 7): A flat oval pebble is flaked from one surface at one end on opposite sides 
so as to produce a point. 1 lie less pointed Specimens of this type approach b (ii). 

i lie flaking 0/ most of these pebbles has produced scars which are large, fairly 
regular, rather deep, and often ending in a distinct step. These large flake scars 
are frequently broken into by smaller and rather crude step flaking along the 
edge. 

1 1 should be noted that many of the specimens included in the above-described 
types were probably intended as cores in the first instance, especially types a 
(ii), (iii), ami (iv) and b (t) and (iii), but have undoubtedly been used as tools, 
for otherwise there would have been no necessity for the crude step flaking along 
the edge, which occurs in so many specimens. The undoubted cores are larue 
disco Ida I forms, sometimes elongated in shape, with flakes Struck off alternately 
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from each surface {pi. XXXVI). The development in cores is coward smaller 
and neater forms. 

Ea*t.v So as* Sequence 

Early Son?} ^.—Deeply patinated, brown and purple, and heavily worn 
There are not enough specimens of this age to demonstrate which type of tool 

predominates, bur the forms * (i) and (ii) and b (0, (n), C™ U (' v > (KCUr ' 

^ several crude discoidal cores, only three or four flakes bang removed. One 
large chopperlike core has a pebble butt and two flakes struck otf on each surface. 

N ° £^A' T^/T-Deeply pa tin a ted like A, but unworn. All types of pebble 
rook occur except b (i). There are several roughly discoidal cores, One very large. 
^e col a^irly ncar,dakcd more or l*s all around on one or both sides, 

usu dlw alternately. There is one large chopperlike core. 

' The associated flakes (pi. XXXVII. 6) have nafaceted p lat forms, tha 
-msle varying between ot* and 130°. Occasionally the plarform is placed at a 
an |le to the axis of the flake. In some specimens the bulb is more or less total y 
removed by an oraiilure; in some the bulb is nearly flat, and in others it is strongly 
convex There is little retouch, but in some specimens chipping resulting from 
utilisation simulates coarse retouch and may possibly be so. The primary flaking 
of rbe upper surface is crude on the whole, often with part of the ongnrn pebble 
surface Remaining, but in some few specimens, r is much more 
flaking is common. The general impression is that this industry, apart from 
great number of pebble took, has resemblances to the early Uactoman of Euwpc. 

5 Farh Soatt C.—Less patinated, light brown; only slightly worn or not at all. 
All types of pebble took occur, but type b (ii) is by far the most common. A 
probable development from this type is the disk, flaked all over one surface A 
Lw type b (v), appears at this stage and becomes much mure common in the 
hue It is a "side chopper," roughly oval in shape, with a pebble butt and 

rwo or three large flakes struck; off on each side of the working edge, which may be 
straight or convex and occasionally has some secondary working. It is perhaps a 
developed form of Hi). Some of the specimens of form b {v) show no signs of 

utilisation may b^i regirded as cores alone* _ * » 

Otherwise the'undoubted cores arc of the discoidal type with alternate lateral 
flakim: often with a patch of “cortex" remaining m the center of one or bntl 
surfaces These discoidal cores resemble the Clactoman forms and also the cai s 
\ cvalloisian. However, another type of core appears, which is more nearly akin 
to other Levalloisian forms flat, with under surface cortex and ^mg plarfonns 
simply prepared at each end by the removal of two or three small flakes (pi. 

XX ^Corri-pondinglv, there are two kinds of flakes—those with high-angled plain 
platforms having the same general characteristics as early SoanB, but ^tterand 
neater on the whole and with a greater amount of primary flaking (pi XXXV U, 
5; pi, XXXVIII, 1,4); and those, rather fewer in number, with low-angled, simph 
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faceted plarh.irtns (pi. XXX \ III, -it. 1 here are no definite signs of retouch but 
distinct signs of utilization. 

Other second intertidal industries.- Oilier tools of second interglacial age 
have been found in the Soan Valley. However, the only definite proof that 
they are of this age is that they occur, rolled, in gravels of the third glacial phase. 
These tools comprise hand axes, cores, and Hakes. Some of the hand n \~es are 
very much rolled and are probably Abbevillian or Lower AdieuJian. They have 
thick pebble butts and large crude flaking, showing in some specimens a rudimen¬ 
tary step technique. There are one or two rolled Hakes, with plain platforms and 
primary flaking of a very primitive nature. 

A less rolled group can be ascribed on typologic grounds to the Middle Acheu- 
1 inn, having neater step flaking and a more regular outline. They are mostly 
fairly long and narrow, with one end slightly more pointed than the other. Some 
are made on rather thick flakes, with large plain platforms. There are one or two 
rolled cleavers of primitive form. Many of the cores are pebbles roughly flaked 
at random; others have more regular flaking and are mostly of the discoidal type. 

I here are a few flakes which show typical Acheulian technique, with plain plat- 
forms and parallel primary flaking. One or two of these arc crudely retouched, 

Ihese last-mentioned tools came from rhe surface 220 feet above the Soan 
River shown in figure 163. 


Late So ax Sk^l e ekce 

I he Soan industry" is of third glacial age and constitutes the earlier, A, of 
the two industries which are classed as the late Soan, the later, R, coming from the 
Pot war clay above. 

Ijite Soan A. In the late Soan A industry' still survive a variety of pebble 
tools, which, however, arc associated with a far greater number of Hake fools and 
cores, rhe flake element becoming distinctly Levallotsian in technique, with the 
simpler forms of plain, high-angled platform flakes still prominent. Some of the 
specimens are worn, which may indicate that they were made ar a rime of active 
deposition of the gravel, but even when separated out they do not show anv 
tj'pologic differences from those that arc not worn. 

Pebble tools: The form h (v) of the early Soar is very common, made on a 
joughly oval pebble, with untouched butt along one side and finking along the 
opposite side, either from one surface alone or alternately from each surface to 
produce a wavy edge, which may be straight or convex. Another common form 
is akin to 4 ti), with one or two Hakes struck from each surface at one end. Type 
> (u) also appears, and there arc several like a (iii), though smaller and circular, 
with the flat base a flake scar, Qnc specimen is made on a flake. 

, rill ' r . c 1S a ., new Anti r *ther peculiar type 1 pi, XL, 3). A flat base is produced 
by breaking off at an oblique angle one end of a small ovoid pebble; two or more 
flakes are then struck upward from the under surface on the side that makes an 
acute angle with the base. It ranges from 1 )4 to 3K inches in height, and the 
oval base from i-U by inches to ■$% by 2 inches. There is in some specimens 
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a little secondary working at the edge. I his tool may be a specialized derivative 
of early Scan type a (iv). 

Cores: There are many forms of cores. 

(i) (pi. XXXIX, 1-3, 5): A flat pebble h«5 small flakes struckulF at one or both ends and sides, 
and the scars arc used hs platforms for the removal of flak« from the upj^r surface, the lower re 
main in a untouched. The flakes tire usually removed from opposite ends, so producing an oblong 
shape. In most specimens the flake sear platform is not faceted, though, in n primitive fashion, 
prepared, hilt in some it is faceted in Levalloisian lisliiuii (pi. XXXIX, 5)- I he angle of the plat¬ 
form of the resultant flake is usually fairly high. There are variations of this type* as tor instance 
those cm thicker pebbles, with consequently broader platforms, 

(ii) (pi. XXXIX, 4): Similar to the form described above are cores of subtriangular shape, 
from which only one triangular flake, comprising most of the previously trimmed upper surface, 
has been removed. 

(iii) <pL XXXtX, 6): A circular core with a flat base of flake scars bos .1 conical upper sutlacc, 
sometimes terminating in a Central patch nf cortex. This upper surface is produced by striking 
flakes (which may in themsdvea be large enough to utilize) from the lower surface, but their removal 
produces faceted platforms suitable for taking Hakes off the lower surface it sell. Such a prvrress, 
alternately striking from the upper and lower surfaces, was continued in some specimens until the 
core was too small for further use- 

(iv) (pi, XL, l, 4 6 )t The discoidal core is common. Flattened circular pebbles are flaked all 
a Found the periphery alternately from each surface, resulting in a roughly diamond shaped cross 
section, wirh a more or less wavy edge. Occasionally, and especially in the huger cores, a parch 
of cortex may be left in the center of one or both surfaces; certain forms may thus approach type 
(iti). The more simple forms arc CUctoniuii in appearance* and the flakes from them have plain 
high-angled srriking platforms. The flaking is often very large and irregular, resulting sometimes in 
a mote ulilung Core. In these irregular examples there is no secondary flaking, as there sometimes 
is on the regular type, to even the edge, so that the core may be used as a chopper, or maybe as a 


slings tone- 

(v) (pi. XL, !); There are a few specimens where flat pebbles have been split and the fractured 
surfaces alone have had flakes struck from them, producing evenly convex surfaces and so meriting 


the name “turtle-back type.” 

(vt) (pi- XL, 7}: The chopper type of core is triangular in cross section, with a thick pebble 
butt and flaked on each side of the working edge. Some specimens show signs of secondary working 
along the edge, or else of utilization. Whether these were made purposely as side choppers or 
scrapers or are merely utilized cores is not certain. 


The vast majority of the cores, which seemed to he, on the sites, more common 
than the number of Hakes justified, are ^ the types (i), (iii), (iv), And (vi), or are 
variations of one or other of these. 

Flakes: The number of Hakes retouched to form tools is comparatively small, 
which may be due to the quartzite being so hard t hat retouch of the edge of a flake 
is unnecessary. Of those that are retouched about half are “pebble flakes”— 
that is, their upper surfaces are cortex; and the platform, too, is usually pebble 
surface, more rarely a flake scar. The forms these retouched Hakes take are 
roughly oval or circular, with very steep, fine free trimming, sometimes all around 
the edge (pi. XLI, 4, 5). There are a few side scrapers on flakes struck from 
prepared cores, and these are larger and generally triangular in shape. The non- 
retouched flakes are of all shapes and sizes, and a few blades appear. Many of 
the flakes show a technique akin to the Levalloisian, often with nearly faceted 
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platforms, and with regular primary flaking, usually convergent (pi. XLI, i, 3, 9, 
10,12). Sometimes there is a large scar covering most of the upper surface of the 
flake (pi. XLI, 2, 7, 11). 

Late Soan B .—Late Soan B is found in the Potwar silt not far above the 
gravel of third glacial age. The tools are exceedingly fresh and unworn, but there 
are no signs of wind abrasion, as might be expected from their occurrence in a 
wind-blown deposit. 

Cores are of types (i) (pi. XLI I, 4) and (iii) of late Soan A. One core retains 
cortex completely over one surface, and two others are roughly oblong, flaked 
across their length. Another is subtriangular in cross section and flaked upward 
on each side from a flat under surface. 

Flakes (pi. XLII, 1-3, 5-7) : Almost half of the flakes have faceted platforms, 
but none show any signs of retouch, and only a few of utilization. They are mostly 
blades or elongated flakes, with a few triangular or oval, and most of them have 
large primary flaking on the upper surface. These flakes have certain resemblances 
to the late Levalloisian of Europe. 

The Chauntra Industry 

y The specimens representing the Chauntra industry were excavated from a 
gravel that may be of third interglacial age. They consist of a mixture of Acheulian 
and Soan elements, and can be divided into three groups on the basis of their state 
of preservation. 

(a) The oldest is very worn and comprises one or two hand axes of very 
primitive type, probably Abbevillian; cores, which mostly take the form of large 
pebbles crudely struck at random; and one or two massive flakes, with large plain 
platforms, resembling those from the Boulder conglomerate. '-'There are also a few 
smaller, rather nondescript flakes. 

(b) The next group is less worn, and here the hand axes, with less crude flaking 
and a more regular outline, indicate a typologic age of lower to middle Acheulian. 

(c) The fresh, unrolled specimens include some late Acheulian hand axes, 
cordate (pi. XLIII, 4), pyriform, and pointed ovate. One of the pointed ovate 
type is made on a flake, the upper surface being neatly trimmed with step flaking, 
except near the butt end, where the original pebble surface remains. The flake 
surface is left untouched, except for a little trimming near the edge (pi. XLIII, 5). 
The other specimens, though neatly and regularly flaked, have less delicate trim¬ 
ming. These hand axes are associated with rough discoidal cores and small fine 
cores of type (iii) of the late Soan (pi, XLIII, 3). One or two of the flakes belong-! 
ing to this group have faceted platforms, and some are retouched; most have fairly 
regular convergent primary flaking (pi. XLIII, 1, 2). One blade only was found 
(pi. XLIII, 6). 

Other Industries 

At Dhok Pathan, a few miles from Pindi Gheb, a site was discovered on a 
terrace of unknown age. This site yielded pebble tools and flakes similar to those 
of Pindi Gheb. By the great kindness of Lt. K. R. U. Todd, who discovered the 
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Pindi Gheb site, tile specimens from that site were placed at the disposal of the 
expedition fur examination. 1 It has been found that the subdivision by Lieutenant 
Todd into early and late groups on grounds of patination cannot hold, for the 
early sandy-colored patination (Hawkes and De Terra, 1934, p. 91 is confined to 
specimens made of traproek, whereas the darker-colored tools are quartzite, which 
does not patinute in the same fashion. 

The small group of pebble tools includes specimens which are identical except 
in size, being very much smaller, with types a (i), a (iii), a (iv), and h (ii), of the 
early Soan (pi. XLIV, 5, cf. pi. XXXIV, Ij pi, XLIV, 6, cf, pi. XXXIV, l;pl* 
XLIV, 7, cf. pi. XXXIV, 3* pi. XLIV, S, cf. pi. XXXV, 4), A new type ufimple- 
mcnr is a kind of awl, made on a small oval pebble flaked on both surfaces at one 
end to form a sharp point ipl, XLIV, 9). The cores are all small. Some are of the 
discoidai type, Baked alternately on each surface (pi. XLIV, 1). Others are 
small pebbles with Rakes smirk oft'at random on one surface only (pi. XLIV, 4). 
The flakes are rather similar to those of late Soan A, and have both convergent 
ami parallel primary Raking, the latter predominating (pL XT.IV, 3), A few 
are retouched, one in particular, a steep scraper, having very fine trimming (pi. 
XLIV, 2). Faceting of the platform is rare. 

The age of this series is uncertain, but ro judge from typology and the state 
of preservation, it is undoubtedly fairly late and must be at the earliest contem¬ 
porary with the late Soan, possibly later, perhaps even of fourth glacial age. 1 1 can 
best be regarded as representing a late, localized industry of peculiar facies, showing 
marked similarities, in a greatly developed form, to the early Soan industries of 
the Indus region. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The presence of large numbers of pebble tools and of cores made on small 
pebbles is one of the most outstanding features of the prehistoric cultures of the 
Punjab. This peculiarity can doubtless be explained by the fact that these 
pebbles were the only available source of raw material. The original shape ot the 
pebbles themselves must have suggested certain forms of cores and implements. 
Thus, flat, round, or oval pebbles were used to a great extent, and the flaking of 
these on one surface, along one side or end, to furm a working edge seems to be a 
fairly natural procedure. Of particular interest, too, are the thicker quartzite 
pebbles with a natural cleavage fracture, which provides a suitable platform for 
striking off flakes for utilization. The resulting steep-sided cores seem to have 
been often further trimmed along the edge, forming tools that could be put to 
various uses. 

^fust as in the Abbevillian-Acheulian cultures there is an evolutionary trend 
toward liner and neater forms of hand ax.es, so in the Soan pebble tools there can 
be traced a development toward smaller and more finely made types. 

The Soan flake industries, too, provide an excellent example of rhe evolution 
of a Rake culture in a small area. In the early stages the Hakes are crude and 

1 The Find! Ghcb jperimen* rare now iKiuwd. in *he VJiuYcrnty Museum .Ardntwthgjf ruJ AntitngpQbg^ Cambridge 
England. 
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simple, often rather Clactonian-like in appearance, with primary flaking of a very 
haphazard nature. In the late Soan, alongside the simple forms, there are other 
flakes, showing a development in technique, with much more regular primary 
flaking and often with faceted platforms, denoting careful preparation of the core 
in a manner reminiscent of the Levalloisian. Retouch, when necessary for the 
type of flake implement required, is much finer, but with the improvement in 
technique flakes and blades were produced with so fine and regular an edge that 
retouch was rarely needed. 

It is interesting to note the parallel development in the Punjab of the Soan 
flake and pebble industries, alongside the Abbevillian-Acheulian complex.'* So 
far, these two entirely distinct cultures have been found in contact at one site 
^only, Chauntra, where hand axes of late Acheulian type are associated with cores 
and flakes of late Soan age. The specimens from this site are, unfortunately, too 
few for the results of this contact to be determined. "" 

Further work is being carried out on new finds from the Punjab and the 
Madras paleolithic industries. Until this work is completed, it would be useless 
to attempt correlations or comparisons between northern and southern India. 




Part III. THE PLEISTOCENE IN THE NARBADA VALLEY OF 

CENTRAL INDIA 

Although the distance between the Siwalik Hills and central India is consid¬ 
erable (600 miles), it is nevertheless true that anyone interested in the Pleistocene 
of India could proceed southward by stages without ever completely leaving con¬ 
tact with the records of this period. To be sure, little is known of them. Patches 
of fossiliferous middle Pleistocene in the Jamna Valley and near Mirzapur lie in a 
wide expanse of ancient planed land on which the so-called “cotton soil” or regur 
is often enough the only deposit that can testify to a wetter Pleistocene climate. 
Laterite gravels have hardly been recorded from this region, and yet they must 
exist, to judge from their presence in the Narbada Valley. Very little indeed is 
known of the younger surface deposits on the northern rim of the ancient Indian 
land mass, and here lies a field of investigation important for the geologist and 
prehistorian alike. Its intermediate position between the glaciated highland and 
the tropical belt, between the mobile Himalayas and the Indian land block, arouses 
our hopes that here may one day be worked out solutions for clfmatologic and 
tectonic problems of first importance. In fact, such a traverse might provide us 
with many data that would clarify our views on pluvial and interpluvial periods 
and on the structural relations of the Indian land mass to the Himalayan belt. 

Here no attempt will be made to approach this subject with as wide a scope as 
such an investigation would demand, first, because it was not contemplated, and 
second, 2 weeks allowed just sufficient time for making a brief survey of one valley 
portion. 1 The Narbada region was one of the most accessible and promising valleys 
in peninsular India, especially in view of its wealth of Pleistocene vertebrate fossils. 
Paleoliths had also been reported from this area, and hence we were tempted to 
see how the peninsular Pleistocene could compare with that of the Himalayan Hills. 

Our investigations were made between Hoshangabad and Narsinghpur, in 
the Central Provinces, and most of the localities can be visited from either of these 
railroad stations within an hour or less of walking or riding distance. It was here 
that, under Medlicott’s directorship, W. Theobald (i860) had studied the Pleisto¬ 
cene sequence. At his time the beds were considered of Pliocene age, and it is 
only through Pilgrim’s researches (1905) that we know of their younger strati¬ 
graphic position. The prehistoric records were restricted to one hand axiin the 
reddish clay of Theobald’s “upper group” and to several surface finds of flake 
stones. There is also a later record by Theobald (1881, p. 122) of a human cranium 
preserved and then lost in the museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, supposed 
to have come from a conglomerate bone bed. Theobald listed it as Homo sapiens; 
hence it seems more likely that it was collected from younger deposits, perhaps 
from the cotton soil, in which we found late paleolithic tools. With Theobald’s divi¬ 
sion into “lower” and “upper” groups we can only agree, but the upper group, 
in our view, begins with a basal gravel which Theobald associated with his lower 
group. No new finds of mammals were made, but we succeeded in proving the 
association of early paleolithic hand-axeand flake industries with a middle Pleisto- 
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cene type of fauna (Elephas antiquus [; namadicus ]), thereby supplementing our 
data won in northwest India, where such correlation had to be based on other 
than paleontologic evidence. 

River silt and cotton soil give the Narbada Valley its fertile aspect and promote 
agriculture, whose products the river helps to trade (pi. XXX, i). In prehistoric 
times, however, man was primarily a hunter of big game, living either on the open 
terraces of the stream or on promontories that rose above the wilderness, which 
must have teemed with life. Even in our days this region constitutes one of the 
great hunting grounds of India; its forests and thickets are the abode of large cats, 
bear, gaur, deer, and black buck, and the river teems with edible fish and crocodiles. 
This fauna is essentially indigenous, and many of its ancestors lie buried in the 
Pleistocene river drift in association with other mammals such as elephant, hip¬ 
popotamus, horse, and rhinoceros, which enriched the pursuit of big game for paleo¬ 
lithic man. Indeed, here he must have been in his element, living on the edge of 
jungle-clad hills and on the very route which migratory herds of ruminants might 



Figure 182,—Composite transverse section through Narbada Valley near 
Narsinghpur P i, cotton soil; 2, basal gravel of cotton soil; 3, 4, upper group with 
pink concretionary day (3) and upper gravel and sand (4); 5, 6, lower group with 
. concretionary day (5) and basal conglomerate (6); 7, Uteritq D, disconformity 
between upper and lower groups* 


have taken to gain the northern plains in periods of drought. Considering also that 
the stream itself was firmly embanked between the foothills of the Vindhya and 
Sotpura ranges, depositing its drift regularly over long periods, we can expect a' 
fairly complete geologic record. 

A. GEOLOGY OF THE AREA 

The Narbada \ alley, between Hoshangabad and Narsinghpur, is 7 to 18 miles 
wide and underlain by a composite series of silt, sand, and gravel, of which some 
T 3 °_ feet is exposed in this area (fig. 182). In other regions, such as Sukakheri, 
borings have disclosed that the ancient alluvium is almost 500 feet thick, and at 
that depth no bedrock was encountered. Therefore, the upper valley portion as 
a whole coincides with a deep rock basin, which Vredenburg (1906) explained by 
an early Pleistocene warping along a northeast-southwest axis that crosses the 
valley some 65 miles downstream from our region. The river has entrenched its 
meandering course by 70 to 80 feet and erodes laterally more freely wherever it 
has reached bedrock, as at Hoshangabad (pi. XXX, 2). In this ancient alluvium 
we can recognize three sedimentary phases—the lower and upper groups and the 
cotton soil or regur. The leave r grou p, contains the middie Pleistocene faunai 
mentioned below and most of thTearlypaleoIithic tools. In addition, as Oldham I 
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(1893a) pointed out, laterite gravel and laterite soil underlie the three groups, and 
these constitute, in our opinion, a major stage, bringing the total number of divi¬ 
sions to four. Between them we find three di scon form i ties, testifying to three 
long periods of erosion. 

KAltBADA LATKKJTE 

Beneath the ossiferous basal gravels with Hfxaprotodon y Equus, and Bps, 
as exposed at Hoshangabad, there appears at Tugaria, a miles south of the river 
(fig. 183), beneath a few feet of yellow-brownish silt, a thick deposit of laterite. 



FlCttic 1 fljj—of N'nr. 
hailn sjif ps n*ur Hrath emir ikirf 
jtm! Naiiiimhpur, Numbmi in 
circles indicate chi«rf collecting 
taCtluift and etojugk trcrlnna. 


This deposit exceeds 30 feet in thickness and is charged with concretionary lumps 
of silicified hematkelike rock and decomposed boulders of trap. This solid layer 
is capped by a laterite gravel, which fills its surface irregularities in the manner of 
a rewashed or eluvial soil. Farther upstream, between Jubbulporc and Harda, 
such gravels, according to Oldham, underlie a cemented conglomerate, presumably 
belonging to the middle Pleistocene Narbada series. The structure and lithology 
of the main laterite indicate I attribution of Deccan trap (or a fan composed of 
trap boulders) preceding deposition of river drift and followed by erosion. The 
river drift apparently lies in a channel cut into the earlier laterite formation, and 
the thinness of its gravel cap suggests that during an intermediate period of ero¬ 
sion the laterite was extensively denuded. This might account for the absence of 
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laterite pebbles in tile younger drift and 'would also indicate that lateritktation 
terminated in ihis region at a time prior to the deposition of the lower Narbada zone. 

This fact tends to illuminate somewhat the age of the laterite in central 
India; inasmuch as such deposits do not form nowadays, nor are they found in the 
ancient alluvium. From this we conclude that the laterite must antedate iho stage 
of the ossiferous beds, when atmospheric agencies were more tropical and more tike 
those now encountered on the west coasr and in southern India. In other words, 
the climate hereabouts had attained its present dry-trojjical character at the time 
of Elephas namadicus and of early paleolithic man, and it is not impossible that the 
first human settlement of the Narbada tract was somehow connected with this 
climatic change. 

LOWER NARBADA GROUP 

The basal beds begin with a coarse cemented conglomerate with intercalated 
layers of micaceous gray sand and pink silt, which rest at Hoshangabad upon 
bedrock (pi. XXX, 2: tig. 182, 6). The thickness ranges from place to place 
between 3 and 11 feet. Theobald (T860, p. 282) mentioned large boulders and Elephas 
from a place 17 miles above Sagwan Ghat, and at locality 4 we found 11 exaprotodon 
namadicus and Bos sp. in these beds. At places the sandy layers are crowded with 
fossil shells of Unio and Corbicuta, genera which still live in the stream. Un¬ 
doubtedly, the so-called Narbada mammal fauna begins at the very base of the 
group, and 50 do the remains of ancient many At localities t, 2, 3, and i1 we col¬ 
lected and chiseled out from the conglomeratcharge flakes with prominent bulbs, 
reminiscent of the pre-Soan Industry of the Boulder conglomerate zone, also 
Abbevillian hand axes and Acheulian tools, as well as cores, most of which were 
heavily rolled. We found at locality 11, however, one Acheulian cleaver of amber- 
colored mottled flint with sharp edges, which appeared superficially embedded in 
the basal gravel on the edge of the river bank. 

Conformable on this gravel is a red silty day with lime concretions (fig. 182, (), 
Ar Hoshangabad it measures 25 feet; farther upstream, near Narsinghpur, it is 
32 feet thick. Thin bands of mtirl and lamination indicate a sluggish-water deposit, 
and this explains to a certain extent the mixture of fresh-water and land shells 
and the dearth of fossil bones. Theobald had claimed absence of stratification 
for these beds and thought of them as lake beds, but the faint banding in the 
concretionary layers and the presence of a few lenses of fine sand argue rather for 
a late stage of'fluvial aggradation during which the river moved sluggishly across 
a wide flood plain. Besides its load of silt kept in suspension, eolian drift probably 
added to the accumulation of fine sediment, w hich at places is very reminiscent of 
the Finjor or even of the reddish variety of Pot war silt, as will be shown below. 
In this respect it is noteworthy that the only land gastropod, Bulimus insularts Eli., 
was found restricted to the red day. From this day were extracted, especially at 
locality 6, several unrolled flakes and a fresh Acheulian biface (pi. XXXII, B). 

Considering that the lower group had yielded both unworn and rolled Acheulian 
tools in association with heavily rolled Abbevillian hand axes and flakes, it would 
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seem that the manufacture of the Acheulian tools was contemporaneous with the 
deposition of these beds. 

UPPER NARBADA GROUP 

■F 

The disconformity that separates the two Narbada groups is dearly exposed 
wherever they are found in contact. The red concretionary day exhibits an irregu¬ 
lar surface marked by channels which are filled with gravel or sand of gray coloring 
(pi. XXX, 3). At locality 9 this surface is strewn with subangular blocks of slightly 
cemented sand lying in a loose matrix. At such places mammalian bones are 
concentrated, and entire skulls of Bos nomadic ns and Rubaltis pataemdictis, as well 
as jaws of Eiephas namad?cus t testify to rhe accumulation of skeletal remains on 
an ancient land surface and lowering of the river level. The river nu doubt still 
existed, but it must have cut a more fixed channel, whereby the ancicru drift 
was exposed to subaeriat denudation more strongly than before. Hence this sur¬ 
face may well represent a terrace level that was subsequently submerged under 
younger drift, though its remnants may still exist on the hill Hanks, which did not 
come under observation. If this plane of disconformity was at one time a dry 
valley flat, it is obvious that the mammals whose bones were found in the gravels 
of the upper group may actually have lived at the end of the earlier phase of aggra¬ 
dation—a consideration \vhich is borne out by the fact that the richest bone bed 
was found at the base of rhe upper group. At a time when the river was once 
more heightening its own 'channel and hs small tributaries were charged with 
detritus from the valley flanks, the skeletal remains were washed together and 
embedded in the upper gravel. 

This river teemed with invertebrate life, as testified by shell banks which 
have yielded ten species of gastropods and four species of clams, of which ail 
except one are fresh-water forms, and all belong to living types. y i 

Theobald (tS6o, p. 2S4J pointed out that there is a difference both in size 
and in distribution between the fossil and reccnr species. He gave the following 
list as determined by Mr. Benson: 

Gastropodas 

Mel Lima tufaerculata MULL Not rare, 

PttluiJinii bengatensis Lam. Very common. 

I\iludms mclannsroTna B. Nor uncommon. 

Utiltyma cerameoporra* B, Noe rare* 

Rifbynia pule lid l a B. Not rare* 

Buliimi* iusu laris F.h. Nnr rare- 

I/tmniLCit gp T (? acuminata Desh.) Not common. 

PI a norths commanddicus Kiib. Very rare, 

Pknorbis con vexiu sculu$ R* Rare. 

Hell >: aspc.rd.la Pfr. 

Clamsi 

Unin marginal is J^am* Common, 

Unto comigatiis laim. Common. 

Unto caemlcus Lea. Common* 

Cnrhirula cur. Sow* Very common* 
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The dams are somewhat larger than the living forms, and so are the two 
species of Paludina. As regards distribution, Theobald states that the land gastro¬ 
pod Bulimus is now extremely common throughout central India and the Punjab 
“and ranges even to Burma and the Red Sea.” We take this to indicate that the 
climate is at present somewhat drier than it was during the middle Pleistocene. 
Generally there is a greater number of species in the recent fauna as compared with 
the Pleistocene, and it is again significant that not less than 17 land forms were col¬ 
lected by Theobald from the recent valley surface as compared with 1 from the 
Pleistocene river drift. 

Before critical consideration is given to the vertebrate remains previously 
found in these upper gravels, we can with confidence list those fossils which Dr. 
Teilhard and I collected, as determined by him and Dr. E. H. Colbert, of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 

Elephas namadicus Falc. (jaws and molars). 

Equus namadicus Falc. (jaw fragment). 

Hexaprotodon namadicus Falc. (jaw fragment). 

Bos namadicus Falc. (skull and teeth). 

Bubalus palaeindicus (skull). 

Sus sp. 

Trionyx sp. 

Emys sp. 

In the Calcutta Museum there are preserved earlier collections from which 
we can add to the foregoing list the following as quoted from Pilgrim (1905): 

Ursus namadicus F. and C. 

Leptobos frazeri Rut. 

Cervus duvancelli Cuv. 1 

Rhinoceros unicornis Lim. 

Stegodon insignis F. and C. 

Stegodon ganesa F. and C. 

Hippopotamus palaeindicus F. and C. 

Pangsura tectus Bell “and other Reptilia.” 

From this it would appear that there are in this otherwise middle Pleistocene 
fauna two discordant elements—namely, Leptobos and Stegodon —both of which 
occur in the Pinjor zone of the Upper Siwalik series. Dr. Teilhard, who critically 
examined these specimens in Calcutta, reports that the Leptobos of Riitimeyer may 
well be a damaged skull of Bos, and as for Stegodon it is apparently represented by 
tusks or fragments which are altogether too imperfect to permit even generic 
specifications. Therefore, we prefer to rely on the surely identified types, which 
show clearly an assemblage typical for the middle Pleistocene of Eurasia (see 
Hopwood, 1935) and younger than the Pinjor fauna of the Siwalik region. On 
another occasion Pilgrim (1905) referred the Narbada fauna to a zone lying between 
the Upper Siwalik beds and the ossiferous late Pleistocene cave deposits of Karnool, 
in Madras Presidency. To this we agree if by Upper Siwalik is meant the Pinjor 

1 Theokald (i860) mentioned five species of deer, yet he listed only one. 
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beds exclusive of the conglomerate beds containing Elephas namadictis and Bubalus 
at Bubhor (Falconer, 1837). No further detail can be gained from present data 
concerning the fossil fauna of the upper Narbada group than that it appears to be 
similar to that of the lower group and that both carry middle Pleistocene mammal 
remains. 

The basal gravels and sands of the upper group are generally less cemented 
and less coarse than those of the lower group, and the thickness is greater, ranging 
from 15 to 30 feet and apparently increasing upstream from Hoshangabad. At 
some places the gravels are replaced by brown cross-bedded sands. At the very 
base, on the plane of disconformity, the sand is often cemented by lime, which 
adheres also to the bones, as if they had been indurated from below by ground 
waters ascending under the influence of intermittent desiccation. 

Above it lies again a thick clay bed, though less red and poorer in concretions 
than the older clay and more silty in composition (fig. 182, 3). The thickness 
increases between Hoshangabad and Narsinghpur from 30 to 70 feet. The coltfi^ 
is commonly pink with a yellow-pink tint varying into brownish. Shells were 
found at this horizon, which on the whole marks a second stage of aggradation and 
the end of a second cycle of sedimentation. 

In both gravels and pink clays occur rolled flakes and cores which are of early 
paleolithic type and, what is more significant, a predominant number of which fall 
well within the typologic range of the “late Soan industry” of northwest India 
(locality 8). The rolled Acheulian hand axes seem to be restricted to the basal gravel 
of this zone and hence may be redeposited from the lower beds. The large cores of 
quartzite and trap encountered at this horizon are fresh and so are many of the 
“Soan” tools. To be sure, these were also collected from the lower group but not 
in such quantities and never in association with fresh hand axes. Therefore we 
are inclined to regard the upper group as contemporaneous with the late Soan. 

NEW ALLUVIUM AND REGUR CLAY 

Above the upper group there is a sharp break in the sequence due to dissection 
of the Pleistocene beds, amounting locally to as much as 70 feet. The river must 
have entrenched itself, and its meanders were cut deeply into the soft rocks of the 
older drift until it achieved gradient and a new cycle of aggradation began. This 
led to renewed filling, restricted to the main channel, where (as at locality 7) soft 
cross-bedded sands and gravels are found to rest against the slopes of the older 
channels. These beds at many places make the lowest terrace and thin out rapidly 
toward the flanks, where a few feet of gravel usually overlie the clay of the upper 
group. 

To this alluvium we must also assign a brown silty day which is known as 
“regur” or “cotton soil.” This deposit covers the greater portion of peninsular 
India and has long been known as a weathering product of warm temperate and 
subtropical regions developed on argillaceous rocks. Nothing definite is known 
about its origin, but all observers, especially Oldham (1893a, p. 415), assumed that 
its formation required heavier vegetation than is found nowadays, because of its 
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high content of colloids derived from rrap and ocher feldspar-bearing rocks. In 
this region regur is mixed with silt and fine sand and locally exhibits faint structure, 
which is absent on higher ground. Undoubtedly regur of this type is an alluvial 
variety of the true cotton soil, which explains its thickness (30 feet) and content 
of pebble beds. These beds, and more so the underlying gravels, are composed 
of flint, chalcedony, jasper, and trap, also quartzite and slate, all of which are well 
rolled. The clay component is undoubtedly derived from fossil soil developed 
on the adjoining high ground. Some of the silt may be of colian derivation, for 
in order to accumulate on a dissected drained land surface this type of regur could 
have kept its hold only by intermittent precipitation of wind-borne drift. Living 
concretions and land molluscs are frequently found, and where the color varies 
to yellowish tints regur of this type is somewhat loessic in character, ^Beyond 
this superficial likeness there is no relationship between the Pot war loess and 
regur, for whereas the former is a silt of essentially pluvial origin the latter is an 
impure clay derived from weathering on an ill-drained surface. 

In the basal gravel-and sands and in the lower few feet was found a flake 
assemblage characterized by the absence of hand axes or large cores and by the 
dominance of small blades and scrapers. These tools are made of flint or jasper, 
clearly indicative of a total change both in technique and in choice of material. 
We believe that they represent a pro ton eol it hie or later industry which may 
have flourished in relatively recent times. 

THE NARBADA SEQUENCE AND ITS POSSIBLE CORRELATION WITH THE EXTRA PENINSULAR 

PLEISTOCENE 

As far as our data allow us to judge, wc can state (t) that the Narbada sequence 
comprises three stages, each of which is separated from the next by a dtscon form icy; 

(2) that the vertebrate fauna of the older drift is of middle Pleistocene type; and 

(3) that these beds contain specimens representing early paleolithic hand-ax and 
Soan industries. At first sight tins stratigraphic pattern resembles that found in 
the Pot war region of northwest India, where the Boulder conglomerate, Pot war 
silt, and younger alluvium make for an equally distinct cycle. However, such 
superficial resemblance may easily lead to errors, for it must be remembered that 
we can choose between correlating the Narbada stages either with the four “main 
zones” of the Punjab Pleistocene or w ith its "substages” as recorded in the terraces. 
Should we attempt rhe former correlation we would on paleontologic^rounds feel 
inclined to equate the “Boulder conglomerate zone” ot die Upper Siwalik series 
wiih the “lower Narbada group,” as had been suggested on previous occasions 
(De Terra and Teilhard, 1936). But the archeologic records argue strongly against 
such a correlation, because the "lowest group” contains heavily rolled Abbevillian 
and fresh late Acheulian hand axes, which in the Punjab appear only connected 
with the stages younger chan the Boulder conglomerate 1T1-T2). As it is very 
improbable that these industries appeared in both regions at such different intervals, 
we arc obliged to take the second alternative—namely, to correlate our sequence 
with the terrace deposits of the Punjab. 
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This obviously involves a geologic synchronization lor which no proper basis 
can be given at present, in view of the absence of clear terrace records in rhe 
Narbada region. But on archeologic grounds it would seem as if th? lower group ^ 
represents the true Aeheulian and "early Scan” horizon, and the upper group^ 
contains examples of a fresh "late Soan" industry. We have seen that in the Punjab 
these two Stone Age tool complexes are roughly synchronous with l i- 1 2 and 
T3-T4 respectively. Un such a basis we suggest the lullowtng correlation: 


Narbada 

button Soil .....-* 

Upper group: 

Pink clay. 

Sand .. 

Lower group: 

Pink clay. 

Conglomerate and saml 


Punjab 

T S 

T 4 

Td 

T: 

Ti 


Certain geologic data support such a correlation. In the first place, it should 
be noted that the exposed 130 feet of Narbada Pleistocene represents only a trac¬ 
tion of ihe total valley fill, which makes it probable that the Upper Siwalik equiva¬ 
lents underlie the ossiferous Narbada beds. Also the great unconformity at the 
base of the lower group and its discon form able contact with the upper group have 
their counterparts in the Punjab (prominent slopes between To and l t, 1 2 and 1 ,J, 
fig. 181). Moreover, the aggradational phases of T3 and T4 in the Punjab coincide 
with wet phases (third and fourth glacial), just as in the Narbada the pmk clays 
seem to repeat a more widespread inundation of the valley. 

How much of the "cyclic nature” of the Narbada Pleistocene is due to crustal 
factors and how much td climatic factors is a problem worthy* of further studies. 


B. CULTURE-BEAMING LOCALITIES 

VICINITY OK HOSHANGABAD 

A few hundred yards upstream from the main bathing ghat of the town of 
Hoshangabad a hard cemented conglomerate appears on the lower bank, which, 
during low water, forms a platform 6 to 8 feet high nig. 184 and pi XXX, ij. 
From this Dr. Teilhard and 1 extracted four Abbevillian hand axes (pi. X XXI l, A) 
and an equal number of Hakes Vith plain High-angled platforms/ The flakes are 
made of.quartzite and trap. ~T,cose on the platform surface were found a lew 
unworn nondescript waste flakes that may be derived from the upper group 
(layers 4, t, fig. 184), which is undercut by the river during floods. The basal 
conglomerate is very coarse, the pebbles ranging from 8 to 12 inches in diameter. 

»Thi* was dhttKttif by me in on article wit tun after tht ctcmplctinn of fhii manuKripc. Sec H-’ I rrraJL, The Quater¬ 
nary terrace system* ol southern .Asia am! the a^e ufman: Gw®. Hew., n«*. i, 195$. 

* The Narbada artifact* were briefly dncriUJ to me by Psreran and Drummond in the turm of a Iim. Hi,* iniwma 
lion was inccruYur«l in the teat in order to insure a dearer presentation of the subject. In new of the n»Unl 
in which the* tools were found, Pater*™ tboufchf U advittbta » refrain firm Undrawing illustration. However, it must 
1 m put on record (hat many of the " Sow " m-ti rue w df r un worn, and w are wmr i>f the Achetihan tool*. I gtre a few sample* 
In plain XXXI1 by photographic reproduction. 
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Ar locality 4 (tig. 1IS5) the contact between basal gravel and bedrock Is well 
exposed. The cemented basal gravel yielded twn Abbevillian hand axes and three 
rough nondescript cores. Three flakes with plain high-angled platforms were 
found loose on the lower slope of the bank above the basal gravel, from which 
they were probably washed out. Fresh flakes were collected a few feet higher up, 
in loose detritus derived from the gravel of the upper group. The lower beds 

yielded here a jaw fragment of Hippopotamus (Hexuprotodon namadkus) and 
single tijuth or llos. 
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At loenlit) 6, upstream from the confluence of the I awa River* fresh speci- 
mens o| an upper Acheulian industry were encountered in the red day of* the lower 
group (pi. XXXU, 11J. We extracted from beds 60 feet below rhe surface one 
hand axHme cleaver, one small core, and eight flakes, of which three had been 
retouched. In addition, three rolled flakes were found on the lower slope of the 
bank. This upper Acheulian find in the clay of the lower group is important in 
view of the fact that no fresh Acheulian cools were encountered in higher beds. 
We take this to indicate that this horizon marks the upper limit of the Acheulian 
culture. 

Locality 5 (fig. 186) is singularly interesting on account of its situation on an 
isolated lull of quartzite 2 miles south of Hoshangabad. It is known as the Adam- 
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garh quarry, where a mck shelter with cave paintings had been known for some 
time. So far, no artifacts of great antiquity had been reported from this quarry, 
bu c we found three places at which paleoli chic tools were uncovered. The quartz! te 
is deeply weathered and has at one time undergone Iarcritization, as indicated 
by deep pockets filled with laterite soil, which Ire 40 to 50 feet below the hill sur- 
ace on i hc eastern slope, l hese pockets have been exposed by quarrying opera 
nons and may be classified in two groups. One kind is filled with primary late rite 
winch is free from implements; the other shows rewashed laffcrite in which angular 
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pieces of Iron oxide and laterite are mixed with quartz and red sandy silt. In this 
was found a much rolled core or hand ast^of nondescript type, evidently belonging 
to a tool complex which 1 discovered on an ancient red soil on the hilltop. At 
this place, which is 250 yards northeast of the rock shelter, I found in a hollow, 
1 feet beneath the surface, an assemblage of three crude Abbeyi llian-like hand axes, 
one large flake with edge trimming, one chopper of early boan type, and two large 
Hakes. In talus near the southern hill slope were found five discoidal cores {one a 
primitive tortoise core), one Hat-bottomed, steep-sided pointed tool, and two pebble 
choppers, all of which resemble the early Soan types found in the lower Narbada 
croup with early paleolithic hand axes. In fact, this is the age to which we would 
ascribe the manufacture of the tools, which does not necessarily mean that the rock 
shelter is as ancient as this industry. The style and technique of the rock drawings 
argue against such great antiquity, though we believe thar the oldest pecked and 
ocher-painted style of drawings dates back to the end of che Stone Age. 

The presence of rewashed laterite with implements in centra] India was 
hitherto unknown and is of interest in view of the wealth of early paleolithic 
hiUld-A^&Cultiires represented in similar deposits near Madras, 1 It indicates also 
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that such ancient soils may be widely distributed in the adjoining hills, where 
fan deposits cover the Hanks of the ancient alluvial plain. 

It is noteworthy that the refuse or surface soil at the rock shelter yielded 
great numbers of microlithic tools of chalcedony, which also occur in the regur or 
cotton soil. 

Locality 7 (tig, 587), for instance, yielded such microlithic tools in the basal 
sand of the regur clay and in association with rewashed specimens of Narbada 
fossils still bearing the cemen red-gravel matrix and sandstone characteristic of 
the upper gravel. This section reveals the extent of erosion to which the older 
alluvium was subjected prior to refilling of the Narbada channel and the deposi¬ 
tion of regur clay. 

VICINITY OF NARSINCHPL R 

A very important group of exposures is found north uf Narsinghpur, near the 
village of Devarkachar (tig. 183). Two small tributaries, rhe Sher and Umar rivers, 
have dissected the Pleistocene down to the clay of th e lower group , which is dark 
red and full of concretions {pi. XXX, 3). The discon formable contact with the 
upper gravel and sand is very marked and characterized by prominent bluffs 
below the village of Umaria (tig. 1S8, pi. XXX, 1). Here we collected large skulls 
of Bos tutmtidhus and $tdwlus y teeth of Hexatirotodon and Elephas namaduus y 
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Together with several late Soan tools, which are dominant in the upper group. 
This industry is represented by three small discoid a l cores, three small pebble cores 
(of which otic is a steep-ended scraper), one beaked tool, flakes, and four targe 
pebble cores of trap. A few slightly rolled cores and flakes of late So an type were 
collected 20 feet above the Unconformity. Some 100 yards downstream from the 
confluence of the rivers on the right bank 1 extracted from a gravelly sand two 
[fresh bite Acheulian cleaver!ike hand axes of flint and a large scalloped Soan 
chopper of trap. Their presence was at first somewhat puzzling considering the 
older type of industry to which they belong, but their stratigraphic position is such 
as to suggest their having been derived from a sand lens its :ht- lower group. 

t This section establishes clearly the continuity of fauna as well as the replace- 1 
tent of the Acheulian culture by a late Soan industry with pebble choppers, 
eaked tools, and cores. 

At locality 9 (fig. 189), on the left bank of the Narbada 1 mile below its con¬ 
fluence with the Umar River, the disconformitv between lower and upper groups 
is very striking because of the assemblage of hard blocks of sandstone upon its 
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surface. This has caused a resistant ledge, some 40 feet above the stream, on which 
we found large horn cores of Has namadktis t lamellae of a molar of EUphus namadt- 
cus, and a few feet distant four heavily rolled Abbevillian hand axes (two on 
flakes). At the same horizon were collected three less rolled middle Acheulian 
hand axes and two cleavers. Unworn tools of questionable type include ten 
large simple Clactonian-like flakes, one core chopper, one pebble core, and one 
steep-sided pebble tool with step flaking, found in the underlying lower group. 
Its basal gravel yielded large pebble cores with scalloped edges like the early Soan 
types and one steep-sided scraper on massive simple flake, all of rhem greatly 
worn. These tools are made of trap and quartzite. 

f The mixture of Abbevillian and early Soan tools with Acheulian hand axes in 
dhe u pper gravel is easily explained hy the fact that this is composed largely of 
soil detritus from older strata, as indicated by the weathered condition of isolated 
blocks of fossil)ferous sandstone at the level of discontinuity,, The tools of older 
type presumably were manufactured on the alluvial flats and redeposited several 
rimes by the fluctuating river before embedding took place. If this was shallow 
the tools may ultimately have weathered out, to be buried once more in the upper 
gravel together svith representatives of later industries, Significant in this place 
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is the relative abundance of early Soan tools in the lower group, clearly indicating 
that the tradition of pebble flaking was weli established at the time the Abbevillian 
hand axes were made. 

A group of exposures was found several miles downstream, at Barmahn Ghat, 
where the river is cut mainly into bedrock, trap, and quartzite. (See fig. 183.) 
The lower group is represented by ocherous cross-bedded sands and gravels 12 feet 
thick and by 32 feet of tough silty orange clay with lenses of marl. In the stream 
bed were found three fresh Clactonian-like cores of trap and several flakes that 
appear to have been washed out from the basal bed, in which we collected two 
corelike tools of Abbevillian type and a fresh hand ax of quartzite, possibly of lower 
Acheulian workmanship. 

In the upper group , in the indurated sand, was found a large well-flaked 
nucleus of trap (20 by 15 by 15 inches), and a few inches distant a large flake 
and a pebble-shaped hammer stone. This is the only place where a clear genetic 
tool assemblage was found indicative of a workshop on the ancient alluvial flats. 
The same level, miles upstream from the village on the right bank, yielded 



the following rolled tools: two Clactonian-like cores, three large Abbevillian flakes, 
two large nondescript flakes, one pointed middle Acheulian hand axfone small 
cleaver, one side-flake cleaver (Vaal River technique), two corelike tools (? Abbe¬ 
villian). 

Once more the sands near the disconformity show, as at locality 9, a mixture of 
Abbevillian and Acheulian types, but the absence of Soan tools is noteworthy. 

At Jhansi Ghat (fig. 190) the section is complicated by a thick series of brown 
sand and silt, which overlap the higher terrace from the valley. It has a red clay 
with indurated gravels at the base. The gravels appear in the river bed only, and 
from their surface below the cliff we collected two fresh late Acheulian hand axes 
of brown flint, which had apparently weathered out from the higher bluffs and fallen 
down amid the heavily rolled pebbles of the basal conglomerate. 

At the base of the regur clay brown sands contain many microlithic scrapers, 
■cores, and flakes of chalcedony, which resemble the tools found in the rock shelter 
near Hoshangabad. 

After studying the sections on the banks of the Narbada River it could be 
expected that the stratigraphic pattern of the ancient alluvium might be found 
also in the fan formation along the southern hills. Such is actually the case, as 
illustrated in figure 191, which gives a cross section through the terrace sequence in 
the outlet of the Shakkar Gorge southwest of Narsinghpur near Hatnapur (fig. 183). 
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t'pon approaching this place the path from Angaon crosses a belt of fans 
consisting of reddish-brown loam with lattrite pebbles interspersed. This is 
re washed larerite soil from the hills into which the Shakkar River has cur its bed 
r.jc feet deep. At the outlet near Hatnapur the fan consists of trap boulders some¬ 
what cemented on top and covered by regur clay. The flat surface suggests a 
terrace cut into the fan, which was subsequently mantled by the weathering 
products of the volcanic rock. About TH feet below appears a second terrace 
covered by brown-pinkish silt interspersed with concretions ami underlain by 6 
feet of cemented sandy gravel. This lies disconformablv on red-brownish day 
merging at the bottom into a massive bed of marly concretions and underlain by 
coarse river gravel. This sequence is a repetition of the Narbada Pleistocene and 
needs no further interpretation. Of interest, however, are the facts that here the 
groups appear to be younger than the re washed larerite fan stage and char the 
second terrace is aggradarional and built of the sandy silt of the upper group. 
This association of a lower terrace with the upper group is significant in view of the 
suggested correlation with T3- T4 of rhe Punjab. Here also pebble cores of early 
Scan type were extracted from the lower red clay, but tools of late Soan type are 
dominant above. 


Part IV. STRATIGRAPHIC AND TYPOLOGIC SEQUENCE OF 
THE MADRAS PALEOLITHIC INDUSTRIES 

By T. T. Paterson* 


The coastal plain of Madras is characterized by the widespread occurrence of 
a covering of detrital Iaterite, derived by subaerial processes from the higher 
1 aterite-forming plateaus of the hinterland. That these processes were subaerial 
is shown by the variation in lithologic facies of the Iaterite, with sand and boulders, 
and grading seaward. The underlying gneissic surface is an old marine platform 
of pre-Pleistocene age, which rises inland to 250 feet against the Alicoor Hills, 
where the thoroughly dissected remains of marine terraces at 500 and 750 feet 
indicate a still greater submergence in an earlier period. The Iaterite is cut by 
several rivers, and four terrace surfaces can be recognized, well exposed on the 
Cortallaiyar River. Figure 192 is a composite section illustrating the sequence of 
deposits around the Red Hills close to Madras itself. 

On the basal gneisses rests a fluviatile deposit, locally a well-developed boulder 
conglomerate, lensing laterally into coarse grits and sands. There is a smooth 
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passage upward into the overlying detrital Iaterite, in that the pebbles of Iaterite 
become more common and the boulders (derived from inland Archean rocks and 
the Jurassic Cuddapah series) become less numerous. Even at the top of the Iaterite 
layers of large pebbles can be found, and sand is common throughout. After deposi¬ 
tion of the Iaterite, forming surface Td, the process of lateritization again proceeded, 
so that locally the grits or conglomerates have become impregnated with downward- 
moving solutions carrying a high percentage of lithomarge. On top, the iron has 
been concentrated, forming a “cuirasse de fer.” 

The Iaterite was eroded, producing terrace Ti, on which some little deposits 
of sand and gravel were laid down. This was followed by erosion to T2 where 
thicker gravels were deposited and then covered by silts and sands. T3 was cut 
out of these and forms a small terrace of alluvium. 

The following is a short description of the industries represented at several 
horizons. Difficulty was encountered in establishing the age of specimens from 
the Iaterite. In the Iaterite itself are found Acheulian tools, but during the periods 
of monsoon weather the surface of the Iaterite becomes soaked and gullied by 
run-off, with the consequence that late surface tools, even pottery, are washed 
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down and then covered by rewashed larerke, which subsequently currents together, 
entombing the modern with the prehistoric. The industries here mentioned are, 
however, known from stratified deposits. 

One of the most important sites in the Madras area is Vadamadurai Tank, 
a few miles northwest of Madras. The specimens from this site can be divided 
into three groups, Those of the earliest group, heavily pa tin a ted and many of 
them rolled, are of pure-tat trite age and are found in the boulder conglomerate. 
The second group is of later dare and has been stained red through contact with 
the la rente gravel laid down on top of the conglomerate. The third group, in which 
the specimens have no later!tic staining and little pnrinarion, belongs to a period 
following the removal of the gravel. 

The fir* i group can be furl her subdivided on grounds of pagination and typol¬ 
ogy into an early and a late series. The former comprises hand axes and cores 
with a very deep whitish crust. The hand axes are of Abbevillian type, very crude 
and irregular in outline, with thick pebble butts and much cortex remaining, often 
on both surfaces of the tool* The flaking denotes a stone technique, producing 
large, deep, and very irregular Hake scars. The cores are large and of a rather 
nondescript type, mostly oblong or circular, with rough, irregular flaking. The 
flakes have much cortex remaining on the upper surface, and the primary flaking, 
where present, is of a very primitive type. Only one or two show any signs of 
having been retouched. The second series in rhis. first group, which is less heavily 
patina red, shows a typologic advance, especially in the cores. The hand axes 
are reminiscent of the earliest Acheulian and show the beginnings of a step-flaking 
technique, though large free flaking is still commonly used. They are slightly more 
regular in form, particularly one or two large pointed specimens. The cores are 
mostly discoidal, with fairly regular alternate flaking. The flakes, none of which 
show any faceting of the platform, have less cortex and more primary flaking on the 
upper surface than in the previous stage, but there is still little or no definite retouch. 

The second group, comprising laterirized specimens, shows a definite typologic 
advance. The hand axes resemble the middle Acheulian and have considerably 
more step flaking, which is flatter and neater than before. They are much more 
even in outline, pear-shaped and ovate being the most common forms. The 
cores are mainly of discoidal type, similar to those in the preceding stage, but 
with more regular flaking. Most of the flakes have primary flaking covering the 
upper surface, but lew, it any, show any definite signs of re roue h, and none has a 
faceted platform. 

The specimens in the third group have no Tate rite staining ami but little 
patination. The hand axes, probably upper Acheulian in date, are of two main 
types, one comprising ovates with small, fairly flat step flaking, and the other 
including bug and pointed forms with ihick pebble butts and large but very near 
and regular free flaking. Discoidal cores are found, also a flat type of core, oblong, 
oval, or square, with a platform prepared at one or both ends, for removing flakes 
from one surface. None of the flakes, however, show any signs of faceting on the 
platform. They are mostly fairly rhju, with,little or no cortex on the upper sur- 
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face* and a few have been retouched for use, probably* as side scrapers. Only one 
cleaver has been found at Vadaitiajfurai ;iri( j belongs to this third group. 

A rather similar series of fairly Sate Acheulian hand axes, cores, and flakes 
has been found at Gtddalore* in the Kurnool District. It is probably of much the 
same age 1 belonging to the gravels of terrace Ti) as the third group from Varia¬ 
nt odurai Tank, and includes the same two types of hand axes* identical cores, 
and numerous flakes, of which only one or two have faceted platforms, though 
many have, been retouched, 

Ac Attriampakkarn, near Madras, a very large scries of late \cheulian hand axes 
and .deaversnas been collected, several of them being in place in the basal la terite 
gravel of Ti. A few rolled specimens of earlier date, corresponding typologieslly 
to the first two groups frorn \ adamadurai Tank, have been found, but the very 
great majority* are unrolled and are probably of about the same age as the third 
V adamadurai group. There are very* numerous cleavers, most of which are made 
on flakes, with the flake surface left untouched or only partially flaked. The Vaal 
River variant, very common in South Africa, which shows a parallelogrammic 
cross section, occurs frequently.* In shape many of the cleavers are rectangular, 
with rhe butt end straight or convex; in other specimens the sides converge slightly*, 
and some are triangular in outline, the butt end being pointed. Die working end 
is usually straight and at right angles to the axes of the implement. In several 
specimens, however, the edge is oblique, and in a very few it is either concave or 
convex. Must of the hand axes are made on flakes, though usually the flake sur¬ 
face is partly or almost wholly trimmed. As in the cleavers, the flaking is for the 
most part step technique, smalt, flat, and neat, with small step retouch at the edge. 
The most common forms are pear-shaped and topguc-shaped* the latter having 
fairly straight and slightly convergent rather than convex sides. They vary in 
size from 3 by (i down to : by 2 inches, small and large types being found In fairly 
equal numbers. There are some 5-twist examples. 

Alongside the cleavers and hand axes occurs a scries of cores and flakes. The 
cores are mostly ot discoidal type, with more or less regular alternate flaking. 
Several of those have been retouched along the edge, having evidently been adopted 
as implements. Some of the cores, also with alternate flaking, are more oval in 
shape, roughly resembling crude* unfinished hand axes. Many of the flakes show 
faceted platforms, and all ha\ f c primary flaking covering the upper surface. Some 
have been neatly retouched to form steep, notched, or ordinary side scrapers. 

In addition to the Urge series ot implements from the gravel, all of which are 
slightly patina red, there is a small group of cores and flakes which are entirely fresh 
and unpattnared. A few of these have been found in place in the overlying silt; 
the others on the surface. The cores are mostly large flakes, thick and tabular, 
worked all around the periphery from the flake surface. Many of the flake tools are 
very nearly retouched, but few have faceted platforms. At another site a small 
group of fairly fresh and unstained specimens was found at the base of the silts 
of i'4. It includes two neatly made hand axes, both flat and discoidal cores* and a 
few flakes. 
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At various sites in the Red Hills, a Jew miles northwest of Madras, small col¬ 
lections of surface finds have been made, all heavily lareritized. There is no pos¬ 
sible method of dating these, except by typology, because, occurring on the surface 
of the laterite, they may be of any age since the period of the deposition of the 
latcritc. Typology, however, does not help much in determining the age of the 
culture to which they should be assigned. Hand axes, cores, and hakes are found. 
The axes are of two types, some rather crude and ill flaked, others small and neat, 
with flat, regular step flaking. The cores are mainly of the discoidal type, though 
a few nondescript pieces with irregular flaking occur. The flakes, vert* rarely with 
faceted platforms, are often poor, showing no great skill in manufacture. Others 
are much finer, with fairly regular primary flaking, and several have neat step 
retouch, forming steep and ordinary side scrapers. There are rwo or three small 
end scrapers on short, broad flakes. On typo logic grounds this series may be very 
late AcheuHan, though it is possible that the small group of finely retouched flakes 
b of later age. 


Part V. Tim LATE STONE AGE STTES AT 5 UKKUR AND ROHRI, 
ON THE LOWER INDUS IN UPPER SIND 

A. GENERAL FEATURES AND LOCATION 

With the discovery of old Stone Age cultures in the Indus Valley of the 
Himalayan foothills south of Attack, it became important to know whether these 
industries could be followed toward the delta or at least to the alluvial plains of 
Sind, from which Evans (i86fi) had reported “neolithic" tools. In 1867 General 
Twemlow commented on flint cores found in layers 4 feet beneath the surface m 
ancient Indus silt, a find which Bianford (1880) investigated at Sukkur with 
greater care. According to him the flint cores were also found in fissures 0/ the 
Eocene chalk in a matrix of red clay and gypsum. The other mode of occurrence— 
namely, in silt—was interpreted by Bianford as a low terrace deposit which owed 
its origin to a shifting of the Indus channel. He pointed out that historical records 
exist according to which the river bed was higher than at present. In recent years 
Mr. E. S, Pinfold has collected from Rohri and Baluchistan a number of artifacts, 
which he was good enough to show to me. At once it became apparent that these 
showed a much more developed technique, uttcqualed by any other implements 
from India we had seen, and as the material was flint it seemed that at last we 
might find a region where abundant workshops could be found. 

These were actually located during a 2 days' visit to Sukkur by Dr. Teilhard 
and me, and the same sites were revisited by Mr. J. H, Drummond in the winter 
of 1337. Our expectations were realized, so far as quantity of worked flint is 
concerned, but, as will be seen presently, the typo logic analysis argues generally 
against a very grear antiquity of these industries. 

There are two groups of sites, one on the limestone hill west-northwest of 
Sukkur and the other on the opposite Indus bank (14 miles southeast of Rohri. 
In both localities the workshops lie on the surface of the flint-bearing Eocene lime¬ 
stone, which rises 130 to 160 feet above the stream bed (tig. 193, a). The raw 
material is abundant in the limestone and must have been originally concentrated 
in an ancient ferruginous soil which covers the hilltops {fig. 193, if). 'This soil 
ranges from t to 3 feet in thickness and is charged with corroded flint nodules 
and residual limestone breccia, slightly si lie!tied by dissolution of lime through 
surface water. 

The Sukkur site lies 1 % miles west-north west of the P.W.D. rest house and 
about 2 miles southwest of the railroad bridge that connects Sukkur with Rohri. 
The implements (pis. XLV XLVIII) were collected from the flat hilltop, where 
native workers could be seen beating the flints to pieces for road gravel to be 
used in the construction program of the new settlements. If quarrying operations 
continue it is likely that the site will disappear within a few years. The tools 
are not rolled, though somewhat patina ted (see Paterson’s report), and must have 
been manufactured on the spot, as the composition of the flake leaves shows. 
At the bottom lie usually large axlike tools which presumably were manufactured 
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first either as tools (? digging) or waste products (“blanks’’) in connection with the 
splitting off of smaller flakes. Cores, waste flakes, and larger scrapers lie on top 
interspersed with blades and scrapers. 

The Kohri sites He on ihe dissected hilltops i mile south-southeast of Rohri 
station, beyond the tracks of the Karachi Railroad, and extend farther southeast. 
They are richer in tools and more numerous and represent factory sites, as the typo- 
logic analysis proves (pi. XXX, 4), Gullies and depressions cut into the limestone 
hills are filled with a fine gray sandy si I r with Planorbis shells. This deposit lies 
6o(feet above the river, and wherever a slope site occurs it is found buried under the 
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silt. Above the silt lie migrating dunes. In the depressions of these dunes, some 
of which are 20 feet high, we collected slender conical cores and very thin long 
blades reminiscent of the stone industry of Mohenjo Dam. These represent un¬ 
questionably the youngest tool type found in this region. 

B. GEOLOGIC AGE 

The absence of stratified deposits makes it almost impossible to date these 
cultures. All that can be said is that the hilltop sites are associated with ancient 
soils of “terra rossa" type, which do not form under present arid conditions. Their 
origin must date back to a period of greater rainfall, which ultimately may have led 
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to inundation of rhe slope relief because of the overlap of lacustrine silt on the 
hill slopes along the flanks of the old Indus channels. This yellow-gray silt actually 
buried both the terra rossa soil and some of the factory sites on the valley flanks 
near Sukkur, and long after lowering of the Indus channel had taken place the 
great climatic change set in which brought about dune formation and desert 
varnish. Since it is known that the civilizauun uf ihe lower Indus \ alley flourished 
at a time of greater rainfall, it might seem as if the formation of red soils 
on the limestone hills fell into the same climatic phase. However, this can hardly 
be the case because of the much higher level which the Indus must have occupied 
when the silt began to bury the slope sites. A higher Indus level at Sukkur necessi¬ 
tated also a higher flood plain at Mohenjo Daro, yet its ruins were found at a level 
20 feet below the present valley Hat. In other words, there appears to have been 
still a considerable geologic interval between the formation of the ancient silt and 
rhe construction of Mohenjo Daro, during which the river deepened its channel. 
Hence from a geologic angle we are inclined to give these Stone Age sites a somewhat 
greater age than their typo logic character would admit, which of course may not 
have exceeded a couple of thousand years. 

In view of the uncertain origin of the lower Indus Valley civilization it seems 
that rhe presence of such protpneolithic settlements on higher level might lead to a 
new approach to Indian archeology, which so far has been inclined to stress the 
foreign derivation of Indian civilization. The Stone Age sites of Sukkur and 
Rohri may w r cll represent an indigenous culture from which a more nr less con¬ 
tinuous evolution may have letl to the first Indian urban civilization. Its his¬ 
tory will be found to have been dictated as much by climate as by the changes ol 
river level, as was the case with the prcdynasric cultures of lower Egypt, 

C. THE INDUSTRIES OF SUKKUR AND ROHRI 

Ey T. T* Patemoiw 

Though the districts of Rohri and Sukkur are genetically connected, geo¬ 
logically and typo logically, yet distinct variations in individual industries necessi¬ 
tate separate treatment. 

SUKKUR 

The specimens from Sukkur were found, as indicated above, mostly on or 
else very dose to the surface, in about two feet of soil with no apparent strati¬ 
graphic sequence, except for the tendency in some few places for the heavier imple¬ 
ments, hand axes and big cores, to be concentrated near rhe base. Such a concen¬ 
tration may be due to differential rcassortment by wind action. However, the 
implements can be placed, on grounds of patination, in three groups, which merge 
into each other. It has been found that these groups represent distinct industries, 
and it is therefore felt that the initial subdivision on the criterion of patinarion 
is justifiable. The same material, a variety of flint, is used throughout. 

Group At Patlnation dark brotvn, smoothly polished with a high luster—desert 
patina. 


n 4 
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Blades and flakes occur, the blades greatly in the majority. There are equal 
numbers of broad and narrow blades, but they are all somewhat crude and thick, 
with large, bladelike primary flake scars on the upper surface; a few are retouched 
down one or both sides, and many others chipped through utilization (pi, XLY, 
i, 4, 5, 7b A large number, possibly utilized as knives, have a natural "hack" of 
cortex (pi. XLV, i). The flakes are mostly oval ur rectangular in shape (pi. XLY, 
a, 3), but a few are triangular, one or two having been retouched to form points. 
On the upper surface these flakes have primary working in the form of lengthwise 
blade or flake scars. Only one flake with a definitely faceted platform has been 
found. Y’ery few cores with the pa ti nation of this early group were discovered. All 
are flat and tabular, flakes or blades being struck off on one surface and from one 
end only (pi. XLV, 6). 

Croup B: Patination brown; dull surface with no polish and often with patchy 
black staining. 

In many respects this group is very similar to group A, the chief difference 
being the presence of some concavo-convex flakes (pi. XLVI, t), and the appear¬ 
ance of a new technique of primary flaking (resembling the Levalloisian), in which 
the flake scars are convergent, the core having been prepared by blows struck 
from all sides (pi. XIA 1 , 5), Besides these, however, there are many other flakes 
similar to those found in group A, with lengthwise rather than convergent primary 
flaking (pi, XLVl, 2 , 3, 7). There is a slight increase in the proportion of flakes to 
blades, and the blades are on the whole rather less thick and crude (pi. XLVI, 4,6). 
No flakes with faceted striking platforms were found. Cores similar to those found 
in group A occur; many of them, however, are flaked on more than one surface and 
from two or more directions (pi. XLVl, 8). Cores of another type occur very 
com mi inly both in this group and group C, described below. 

Croup C: Fresh and unpatirated, ['lakes greatly outnumber blades, which, 
besides being few, arc very small. Many of the flakes are of concavo-convex rype 
(.p|. XLY 11 , 2 , 3), but the remainder are mostly flat and thin, usually with con¬ 
vergent flake scars covering tile upper surface (pi. XL Yd I, 7). Thus two different 
techniques of primary flaking are to he found—one in which the flakes are struck 
from one direction only, producing concavo-convex flakes, as well as ordinary flakes 
with lengthwise primary flaking; the other more Levalloisian-Iikc, in which the 
core is prepared, before the removal of the required flake, by blows struck from all 
sides. Few of the flakes are retouched* but many show signs of utilization, and 
all have plain, un faceted striking platforms. A few "plane" scrapers, with steep 
trimming, occur (pi. XLYT 1 , 4). Cores of the same type as in group B are found 
(pi. XLY II, t, 5), also a very few conical cores, mostly small, with numerous long, 
narrow, shallow flake scars running from the base to the pointed apex (pi. XLV 71 . 6 ). 
These are closely similar in type and fresh condition ro specimens of the earliest 
Mohenjo Daro culture. 

In addition to the flakes and blades there occurs at Stikkur an interesting 
series of ax like implements and cores. The number of these, however, in compari¬ 
son with the enormous quantity of flakes and blades, is almost negligible, and they 
appear to be restricted to a few small areas. None are found with the patination 
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of the earliest group, the great majority fall into group B, ami a few are more or 
less unpatinated, All stages can be found between a crude, irregular core roughly 
of hand-ax shape and a perfect coup-de-poing, entirely symmetrical and well 
flaked (pi- XLVI'TI, 1-4). Some of the best specimens among the latter type are 
comparatively fresh and un patina ted. That they have no connection whatever 
with the Acheulian hand ax is shown, first by the age of the specimens, which in 
the later ones, according to their patinarion, at least cannot be earlier than the 
earliest Mohcnio Daro, and second by the technique, which is different from that 
used in the Acheulian. A prominent feature is the frequent removal of a flake or 
blade from one or both ends of the implement (pi. XLVlll, 2), precluding the 
possibility of a pointed toot, unless there is subsequent retouch. Practically every 
specimen, whether it is a true ax or merely a core, has relatively broad and slightly 
convex ends, A further difference is that the flaking is of a type that results in 
large, deep, and somewhat irregular flake scars, and there is comparatively rare 
retouch, though on some there is a varying amount of smaller step flaking. Tills 
suggests that these axlike forms are cores (pi. XLVlll, 1, 2), though some of the 
more adaptable specimens were further flaked and retouched to form implements 
that could he put to various uses (pi. XLVlll, 3, 4), 

HOUR] 

The limestone plateau on the left bank of the Indus at Rohri has been dis¬ 
sected by intensive erosion, leaving a large number of flat-topped hillocks of all 
sizes from less than 50 yards to more 1 ban a mile in length. Upon the tops of these 
hills lie quantities of flint flakes, blades, and cores, in a state of preservation similar, 
in the great majority of the specimens, to that of group C at Sukkur. Two neigh- 
boring hills in particular, 200 yards apart, about 60 yards in length and half as much 
jn width, were of great interest as an indication of the growth of specialization in 
industry. Upon one of these hills there was a perfect example of a blade factory site, 
and upon the neighboring hill there was another extensive workshop site, where, 
however, blades were extremely rare. 1 

On the first hill, Rohri 1, were found over too blade cores, mostly conical, 
flaked usually around half to three-quarters of the periphery from a flat under sur¬ 
face toward a pointed or wedge-shaped apex (pi. XL 1 X, 1, 3-5), Other cores 
are flat, flaked on fine surface only. With these were found several hundred blades 
(pi. L, t -18), many of them chipped or broken, but practically all surprisingly 
Crude and irregular, considering the high degree of skill indicated by the perfection 
of the cores. It is possible that all the best blades were “exported, hut even if 
they were, it is astonishing that hardly one, and, in particular, no single specimen 
of the relatively short and narrow type indicated by some of the cores (pi. XLIX, 
i, 3) was found anywhere throughout the very extensive sites at Rohri. In addi¬ 
tion, there were found many flakes that had obviously been produced in subse¬ 
quent retrimming of cores already prepared and struck (pL XLfX, 2), 

At the site on the neighboring hill,. Rolui 2, blades were found to be very rare. 
Here the true flakes, struck from prepared cores, as distinct from waste flakes ami 

1 TF11J infrcrmatiqn was fumish^j by J. IE. Drum man di M. A. s Iflrhft vitiEed the lirdtn rht Winter of 1537. 
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chips produced in the preparation of cores, are mostly flat and thin, with large 
primary flaking, usually convergent, on the upper surface, and with plain striking 
platforms (pi. LI, 2, 3, 5, 6). There are also a few flakes, more or less of concavo- 
convex type (pi. LI, 4). One or two flakes were found with a bulb of percussion on 
both surfaces (pi. LI, 1). Plate LII, 2, illustrates a long, narrow, thick blade, 
which has been roughly trimmed to form a sort of picklike tool. Except for a few 
steep scrapers, none of the flakes at this site are retouched, though many appear 
to have been utilized. There are several varieties of cores, but the most common 
type is a large, irregular block, with flakes struck off on one, two, three, or even 
more faces. Many of these show signs of preparation. There are also many dis- 
cotdal cores, mostly large and rough, and others, either oval or triangular in shape, 
with neat alternate flaking (pi. LII, 1, 3). One or two of the latter appear to have 
been retouched for use as implements (pi. LII, 3). At this site there were also found 
enormous quantities of waste flakes and small chips. 

The differences in the industries of these two neighboring sites may be con¬ 
veniently summarized. At one site blades are found in quantity, with few waste 
flakes except those produced in retrimming of cores; the cores are finely struck, and 
there are signs of extensive utilization of the blades. At the other site there are 
few blades, but large quantities of waste flakes of a kind that might well be pro¬ 
duced in the initial preparation of cores; the cores are generally coarse, and the 
true flakes, as distinct from waste chips, are comparatively rare. The fact that 
there are at the blade site no waste flakes of the kind produced in core preparation 
suggests that the cores were made elsewhere, and such a “core manufactory” 
may well have been on the second site, which, on the evidence of the fresh state of 
preservation, is of an age with the blade site, and, at the same time, is close at hand. 

Plate L shows that blades of very fine character must have been made at the 
blade site, yet no such blades are present. As already suggested, the best blades were 
probably made for export, but the problem still remains why no really fine blades have 
been found either at the workshop itself or in any of the neighboring hilltop sites. 

DATING 

Stratigraphy gives few clues to the age of these industries of the Rohri and 
Sukkur area, and the dating must depend largely upon comparative typology. 
The absence of pottery and metal places as an upper limit the Chalcolithic of the 
Indus. The combination of so many different techniques belonging to the Stone 
Age suggests that these industries were very late, and the similarities, both in 
typology and in state of preservation, of the Rohri implements to the stone tools 
of Mohenjo Daro are indicative of an age approaching that of the earliest period 
of the Chalcolithic civilization of the Indus Valley. To judge from the fresh state 
of preservation, group C from Sukkur is of the same age, but groups A and B, which 
are patinated, are slightly earlier. The fact that no sharp dividing lines can be 
drawn between the three groups suggests that there has been continuous occupa¬ 
tion of the sites, covering, in all probability, only a relatively short period of time. 
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W* 3 *?. 3 *#. JS* 330. ptiL XXXI, XXXII 

arkm>«rlcf|gmstll, 2-1 
AJiim^iirh Hill, cmss HKjlofi, jij 
AdtaJ* trafaca, 177, 304 

mrioa ibavr, -535 
PinjcKr beds* l/*2 
Po;wj,r gravel, 274 
mrton, through Sonn *yndiae k 2S4 
pi, KX\ | 

agglomerate ih;?, ^ 

AhnfcfJg, be ach i-,, fe • ji 1 

Cindifba] iO| tmnsvcnc kcrturi, 40 
B^j-ciaJ molding at* 3% 
tut»i t $1 

AIkJi Mafcaiu, taatfmnmt* ncai, Gt 
W > ( pa I0„ Ktdan, 74 

Akhnur, Boulder twigbrncraie On ncmr*pL XX 11 I 
WWrtr fun near, Jifj-iJto 
tcffaCe* near, i^t, iSfr 

Alicwr riilli, tmiices, j:™ 

All ar a h a d , ground moraine, iN* 

AE Pathri Lake, dttttkJe, r7*j 

moraine, 171 

Mp*, relation of floras la chat of Kiihmlr* 1 23 

*e nurture compared with that of Kashmir Valley, i 9 
PfuEaupEucat Society, cooperation, a 
Aimaottp fnns ntaj t 
Aukut, Ijlt^oriiia^ 12 
Aphrtrwut Peak, altimdr, imj 
udiflu vion deptstir., 170 
Afaput River, peculiar ctnme oF k 2J 
Antvalli HsJb^ icrucriire, i* 

^riynm, rerrace rcninancm, jtu 
4 rpji; River, erosion hr* JfC 
A rar. gUrial trough near p 1: * 

Atrqckp ehafiee in enur^ of Indus Rtvcr nra, 2:0 
erra eta near* 
flood p ibS 

mud flow* ftrjr, 3G7 
ccmce below, 176 
AiErarnpaitkam* anifners, j:p 
^nruipw, temple, deep burial, jG 
valfcjr -fill* S* 

B 

Baba Ham Judd in, «pc«ziti near. ^3 
fouUi near, qj 
rocks fiear k ti> 

B&cfii, hanging vaEEr-y* noa:r f i&J 


B&dgOfn, belches, foi 
foasta, 87, 124 
“fearewa" rtifits Gi 
Kamra sec 11 on. >4 
lake beds near, r# 

Lower Kirrwa turds OCJT. IOJ s 137 
Upper Karrwa b(di. Uj-&6 

B^han strtam, cross seciioo of Fcroiepiif Valley ar T 1G6 
B^ioilun, gUdal drpos’hi nc.Ef, 43 
nic^aEithic poilcry, 

n.Lkrriln, uncoqtWmliy ai base *f Tfltrot btdi 1 :^ P - 
tapper Siwalik bnis, 35*5 
lUInpOT* deposits ru’Lii‘ h 

l^owa- Kjltcwj near, 12H 
socuopi, 1 

Balawat, Acbeuluis hund ax, qcir^ 3^1 
B-sItsl, cofTtilonirrai- ^r. 
moniaes near, 

Itructure near, 2j 
Etmce near* 0 \ 

BaJsaJ Valley, ^ladal and imcrtflariiil drjtOMira, frj 
BakiiLlDp lakes, li \ 

Baluchistan* qrtifnctu* jjl 
BlPklharp sncimi ^ra^E ticar f 3 
Soao VaSb fiear #P L XX VIII 

terraces akiVCp 27b 
BiEidipur^ Kurewa section, 

Upper Karmra bods, f>> 

BanihiiJ Ph-fj, abnide, Ij 
rack* near* 19 

Bjnihiif tcinpEc^ Ccmce, i 3 i-i:S j 
Eua Chhim, section, soo i 203 

Barjk.iUj terraced tHitlet of Koran# Valley ncif* pi XXV II 
Bar .ik L»t h ^monfioe;" 267 

HiLfiUnuli. coarse lilt, petro#rapby. i 4 z r 244-2*^ 

trtnjflomcracc near, 107 

drqins^c and lETuCturn nrar, ^or-ll 

caFtHqMakc^ 116 

fttral plants neir, IIJ 
ke-frre spillway^ r >3 
Jhdum pi XXI I 

l-ijwrr Karcwa beds, lo.ii tSj 
1’nJtllow of Kucwa Lake 21 j 
F^ersrocenc dcpo*kll*ft&u-. f 13 
pi^kdaE Imd lorms nrJr p ifi 
Upper Kirew^ beds Etrui p fl4 . 
f lpper Karcwa ic^ueoic^ 11 : 

Bjjarnuln iind Ufi, tcfracos Eietween > igj 
Bairnabn Chmtf J 2 | 

Blfuin Nvirnh, ten-.K-* ( pi XXIII 

Bjltus, oqn#lunierate, 4J 

Hu^ tL i#Udn! depod n fc $£> 
t "pprrf Kiiitwi beds tiw, gj 
Basal k xi*tieF north of, i j6 
Bastim Gali* Enorsincp i jS 
vsllcjr* iji 
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Basam Gali Pass, altitude, 164 
cirque, 165 
view, pi. XVII 
Batakut, glacial deposits, 74 
transverse section, 71 
Bawsui, glacial deposits, 73 
interglacial deposits, 75 
transverse section, 69 
view from Islamabad, pi VIII 
Bawan and Krnngus, transverse section between, 69 
beach marks, 96, 97-103 
Benahom, section west of, 47 
soli fluxion deposit, pi. V 
use of glacial material at, 45 
Bhaun, basal Tatrot conglomerate, 260 
fossils, 266 

Middle and Upper Siwalik beds, 254 
Pinjor beds, 162 
Pot war slit near, 272 
Tatrot-Pinjor beds, 295 
Upper Siwalik beds, 259 
Bijbiara, dissected valley floor near, 85 
"karewa" flats near, 81 
Upper Karewa beds near, 86 
valley fill, 80 
view near, pi. II 

Bishnagar, Karewa gravel near, 147 
Bod Dal, lake deposits, 35 
Bodpathar, moraine near, 196 
botanic aspect, Pir PanjaL 
Bota Pathri, altitude, 173 
lateral moraines, 173 
Lower Karewa beds near, 1*3 

Boulder conglomerate, 127, 182, 186, 187,188,189,190,192, 
194, 206, 207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 212, 214, 21 5 * 
216, facing 224, 225, 226, 253, 255,157, 264-266, 
268, 269, 274, 279, 280, 281, 282, 283, 284, 285, 
286, 287, 288, 292, 294, 295, 296, 297, 298, 299, 
300, 302, 303, 304 1 3 lo » 3 i6 > 3 2 °> Pk- XXIII > 
XXVI, XXVIII, XXIX, XXXI, XXXIII 
Rrama Sakul, altitude, 8 
glaciers near, 30, 32 
rocks near, 19 
Bren, beaches, io2 

rocks near, 99-100 
Bren spur, section, 99 
view, pi. XII 

Brena war. Lower Karewa beds near, 163 
morainic debris near, 162 
Bubhor, fossiliferous conglomerate beds, 319 
fossils, 266 

Budil Glacier, dimensions, 31, 1 55 

Bilhl of Alps, correlation with glaciation in Himalaya, 214 
Buhl terrace, Sonamarg, 38 
Bulrhalan, sec tion ,158 
terrace near, 160 
Buna, terrace near, I44 
Buna Danvas, glacial deposits near, 165 
Bun ha Gorge, sequence near, 297 
Bunha River, boulder gravel, 196 
terrace, 277 


Buragu, altitude, 126 
lignite beds, 128 
^ ^Buraihom, artifacts, 154, 233, 234, pL XXIV 
colian deposition, 36, pL XXIV 
trial excavation, pL XXIV 
Upper Karewa beds, 89 
Burzulkut, moraines, 77, 78, facing 224 
Buttress Peak, glacier near, 32 


Cambridge University, cooperation, 2 
Campbellpore, erratics near, 266-267, ph XXVI 
faulting and folding, 264 
ridge gravel near, 265 
Tatrot-Pinjor beds, 255 
terrace gravel near, 277 

catapulting, ice, due to seismic disturbances, 215 
Chakh Singhu, artifacts near, 289 
Cbakri, Boulder conglomerate near, 292 

section through right bank of Scan River below, 291 
Soan Valley near, pL XXV 
Chakwal, loess landscape near, 272 
Chalcoii thic, Indus Valley, 336 
Chan as, terraces near, 192 
Changchenmo, lakes, 213 
Changchenmo Basin, altitude, 217 
glaciation, 217, 220 
Chaomukh, artifacts, 304 
faulting near, 18 
section opposite, 207 
tilting and faulting near, 227 
view from rest house, 209 
Chaomukh syncline, sections, 207, 209, 210 
Chauntra, artifacts, 295, pL XXXI 
dissected deposits above, 276 
hand-ax site near, pL XXIX 
Middle and Upper Siwalik beds near, 254 
peneplain below, 256 
Pinjor beds near, 262 
Potwar gravel, 274 
Potwar peneplain, pi. XXV 
section across gravel ridge near, at Hun, 287 
section of west slope of Soan Valley above, 286 
section showing fossil localities, 289 
section showing Potwar loess overlying syndine south¬ 
east of, 289 

section through Soan terraces above, 295 
Soan Valley above, pL XXVIII 
Soan workshop, pi. XXIX 
Chauntra industry, 310, pi. XLIII 
Chdlean, term replaced by Abbevillian, 285 
Chellcan industry, 271 
Chelleo-Acheultan cultures, faring 224 
Chenab and Tawi rivers, sketch map of outlets, 186 
Chenab River, age, 28 
"beheading" of, 29 
fan, 264 

outlet, glacially faceted boulders, 266 
Chenab Valley, deposits, 185-188 

drainage pattern and structure, 24-25, 29 
loess, 274 
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Chenab Vdfcy— 

FJrmuccne event*, summary, faring I14 
vlrtt, pi. XXIII 
Lisina* Fun iiian form*, 159 

China mu rg p relation! of ihtt t glllafliiuWa v pL XVI1 
view of Fir Pitnjal frtwn, p[^ I, XIII 
Chirwm„ alrjtiuk, 1 6$ 

fl^yy and boulder beds, 1% 

Lhrnjt. Put war isJc,. 37" 

Chin-ii k«K a JJ. 3 * 9 . 5*4 
Chhrn> dim artifaeci* 29!* 

Eimrl-bcAnng bed* Hear* 1^7 

through north *bpe of Nauihahr* ax-in 

n-rar* 297 

Lhnng Kurndan gtadcr dam. 21J 

Pal, cm[U2 and mwaiiis frUricmi new, diagram¬ 
matic iSCHOO* I $9 
[Wimped valley* near, 19ft* 197 

toward Char Fuji! Pjsj fnjm point above, 199 
Chtir PartjaJ P*s*. tkw toward, fn*m point above CWng 
Pul. <99 

CUctomzn mlucry. 3S7, 303, JO+, jo 7l jta, 3-4. jif 

dimirt of Kaihtnir* tj-ry 

c*.Jteetmn*. diipotrrion of* 3 

Curtnliaiyar Rivet* leffaCes,, 717 

'tokttii »i!; h JI j, 31+1 Ji&-m 313, JiJ, jib 

Cirrmerisn industry, 13;* 3^ e 

+ 'cuirB!« de feT," 317 

D 

Dagah, Potwar lilt near. Iff:* 
terrace near. 1S7 
Da! Lake, beach level* near»ptf 
ora gin* 12 
view* pL XU 

DarnliaL, toast, petrography K 1^1 
Dindamuh, altitude, 170* 174 

jmwajniL- mnpW\ theater. 174-175 
tcrtx£jri timr* 174,. 175 
D*tigarpur p anricELtic new. 129 
Karrw.i ^LtitMl + 8B 
Lowrr Knrrw* bed*. pL XV 
nicwairu^fc r7j—177. pL XXI 
*iti* t?f early settlement, 92 
Upper Kareva beda + 90 
Dttcan mtp > 315 

Dmlmaribagh. conglomerate* p-p 
IW^i, lee cover. 214 
Utj^Hng platemt 5 glaciation, 11 j 
IleFap boulder fan near. 185-iflb 
fojgiffp jg£ 

Dev arkacksTp Giposufei near, 323 

DJiala, Boulder congtomexire near* Ufri-iif; 

DhaEpqt, laminated day% 19a 
UhimgrrjT, Boulder eengbmerart. loa 
section^ zay 

Dhok GojigaJ cron lection near* *8| 

Dhnk Gul> artifact** 296 
Dhrik pflihan, artifacts, 304. 310^311 
drainage partem nt-jf, % 


nhi5k Pithan Mh 3P r -54. = s*. 1*0, 2^ 

370* :bj p ;^ 4t 2ke, 2^y p 20! 1 291, 

^ ^p.pk xxv iu L xxix 
Uhok Paihan iruiuTtn-, p|, XLlV 
Dliok Pathan jchic, congbrncratea* 213 
iiia(mnn t Karrw^ IkJv p i ”-i:; 
t^ina P rimjt-Pinjor boli p 19j 
Dobs <ih.ar and Gutmarg, cxpo*urr^ I between. 171 
1 -bmsl, tan i|^(«e.iTs near* 1 B 2 
■mixture He»f* i% j 1 
tamo, i8 3h 184 
Dragti) ting. conglntncrite t +2 

glacial depoftii^ ne»r p 44 , 4 i, 5 J 
mitffgliieial X4 

feeticnw, 41 

D™g P Fcroaeinm Villef* ^7, pL XXI 
m-wainw ncar f 132. ij5J 
terminal monune near, pi. XVIII 
Drang River, ^rfge, i j-| 

Drang Valley, tmufder tan*, ijj 
D ndal Hum gbrinl itigc^ 

DudhganitJ ValEey, clayey illr, petragmphy. 241 - 1*1 
glacial deih!^it 9 P 
Karrw« licda. iff 1 
Ijjwijr Kfirewa beds* nj-n 4 
U-elMped* 361 

Duns an, ^ijueir« VOUth-TAsr iif, Hr t : 

Durfumi, Karewa werien* fiS 
upper Karewa bed*, 94 
efua? *tnrm^3$ m jh, 27f, l^i 

E 

carty Sum mluKcry, T 9 , J 7 j. a»s. i* 7 . .p>, , W - »#, 

.1-'. .m JJ4. JiJ. pf<- XXXII. XXXtV 
XXXVIII 

edian dtprakt. 5re k™ or jocaiic dirpcwi^ 
crranci,46. ?4. JS,% UJj Mi. 145. 3f*. iMp a^4. i^ p i-r, 
l“1t 174. I7^ P !®o, 232, 213. 23o p 560-2(5n p pb. 

IV, XXVI 

«ker depostM, J 9 , O p ijn 

F 

Fatahjang, tOs^jlii N r ar p 373 

Earahjang I'aJuil, ichrmatk iceeion near Hal nr* 2 j7 
Fcmtcpur. boulder gravel* i6>: 

Fcnxzqnr ViCIr^gUdd hijton.-, 164-1 ftg 

left ibpe* Citm wcijpn ac juflcticn nirFi Bah an nrcini 
166 

Plriftiocrne tvnitSi facing 3 i* 

prqjladal Rurfqee near, 2fi* pL XI11 
rvlatioft of prrgliii:isI TO glaciarrd valley. 2i 
*ehcmartatil hktory; 1^-169 
■lope profile, 104 
tcmwcf above Gtirun* 16$ 
upper, transverse wrctinci, 197 
view. pi. XXI 

field work* iciiltrjjy. 4 

flpod 3 Jhdum R. v rr % in 
flwi, Karewa h w !* t nB 174 
Fna Nag* altitude* 1 

Lower Karewm Ucdi. nj* a i* 
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G 

Gagangiyer, fan deposits near, 60 
moraine, 60 
oversteepening near, 58 
Pharao to, longitudinal section, 59 
Gagangiyer Gorge, 38, 6o, 62, 63, 64, 65 
Gagribal, beach level near, 97, pL XI 
Karewa section, 88 
Takht i-Suleiman from, pL XI 
Upper Karewa beds, 89, 99 
Gakkar Sunal, Soan artifacts near, 283 
Gandarba], ancient soil profile near, pi, XI 
conglomerate at, 64 
faulting near, 28, pL II 
fault-fine scarp, pL II 
glacial deposits near, 4$ 
interglacial deposits, 47“4® 
lake deposi ts near, 47 
Sind Valley from point above, pL III 
Upper Karewa beds near, 89 
width of Sind delta at, 38 
Gandarbal to Ahaceng, transverse section, 40 
Ganeshpur, ice front, 78 
interglacial deposits, 75 
section, 71 

Ganeshpur Glacier, 73, 78 
Ganeshpur moraine, 70, 73 
Gangabal Lake, altitude, 49 
Ganges River, position in syncline, 301 
Gariala, artifacts, 304, 305 
Giddaiore, artifacts 329 
Gila K all an, Boulder conglomerate near, 292 
late Soan workshop near, pL XXIX 
section through left bank of Soan Valley near, 292 
Tatrot beds near, 260 
Gnour, beaches near, 101 
Gogajipathar, fossil plants, UJ 
Golra, Boulder conglomerate, pL XXVI 
"'boundary fault” near, 280 
tufa near, 278, pi, XXVI 
Gondwana shales, 99 
Gorakpur, fossils in loess, 273 
Goran, terraces near, 166 
Gorapathri, glacier remnants, pi* XV 
valley profile near, 21 
Gorpathan, glacier near, 31 
Gos, Karewa section, 88 

Upper Karewa beds near, 89 

Grand Trunk Road, anticline southeast of Rawalpindi, 294 
cross section through glacial deposits southeast of 
Rawalpindi, 282 

section showing Potwar beds as ancient valley fill near 
Rawalpindi, 282 

Gratnal Nullah, favorable for investigation of glacial history, 
177 

Gratnal Valley, moraines, 178, 183 
Gujar Khan, loess landscape near, 272, pi, XXVII 
loessic loam near, 276 
section near, 294 
terrace gravel near, 277 


Gulam Nag, Karewa section, 84 
Gulmarg, altitude, 14 

evidence of uplift near, 123 

humidity in 1925, 13 

meaning of name, 169 

Pleistocene events, summary, facing 224 

rainfall in 1925, 13 

temperature in 1925, 13 

Gulmarg and Dobi Ghat, exposures between, 171 
Gulmarg region, glacial history, 169-172 
Gulmarg Valley, moraines, altitude, 232 
Gund, glacial evidences at, 38 
roches moutonn^es, 57 
transverse section, 57 

Gund and Mamar, valley profiles between, 54-57 
Gund-USudarkut, beach deposit, 101 
Guravet, altitude, 126 
Guravet-Kalan, cross section near, 163 
erratics, 164 
lake beds, 127-128 
moraines near, 163 

H 

Handawor, beaches near, loi, 102 
diatoms, 120-121, 122, 125 
fossil plants near, 114 
lignite near, 1 i 1 
rocks near, 19 
structure near, 23 
Upper Karewa beds near, 94-95 
valley fill, 80 
Hangah, sections, 88, 95 
Upper Karewa beds, 95 
hanging valleys, 132, 145, 149, 180 
Hapatkai Valley, high Ledge, 184 
terminal moraine, 183 
Haramukh Peak, altitude, 12,32 
glaciers, 32 33 
Harda, laterite gravel, 315 
Hari, conglomerate, 40-41 
glacial striae at, 38 
Margund to, map of Sind Valley, 50 
uplift near, 57, 63 
valley profile, 55, 56 
Hari pur, erratics near, 267 
Haro River, antecedent tributary, 159 

Boulder conglomerate with erratics, pi, XXVI 
erratics along, 166 
Potwar silt near, 272 
terrace, 277 

Haro Valley, dust storms, 275 
high terrace, 270 
Harseni Glacier, dimensions, 155 
Harscni Nar* See Harseni Valley 
Harseni Valley, clay moraine, 105 
glacial records, 144-156 
map, 146 

moraines, altitude, 232 

relation of preglacial to glaciated valley, 21 

slope profile, 104 

views, pis, XV, XIX, XX 
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Harwan, MOcntpocw^ l $4 
Haiisfl Abtfftl, Patwargrivrl near, 274 

Hisiifir,. iftticni gFivd near, 59ft 
Hainan Khan tHiok, WOriAltop? near, 39ft 
HafaJ-t sdlrniarEC ICCtittfi near, IJ7 
Hittku-, ptrykriiJ topography near, 19 
r^rtninal moraine fttar, Ji| r XViJI 
flatnapur, fan near, js6 
HaJ, (cerium, no, an 

11 Lns Jil j 1 j p ili>cnc< erf Ji^ni ic, II 2 
atic uf gljicintd'ni, 171 
rK*rrhwcfiern f black diagram, 11 
PftAiMiy of Bbdstkn* 78 

Htmilifan ice flgc> anaEvak, ifj-lie 
glaciation, 

HinuLyjn ulupe, glldtft, ja-jj, jiL LV 
Fte»mnc cventi, summary, facing :: 4 
structure, »© 

Hoshjiii(jlia4, irrifaet bxaKiy, pi, XXX 
cross section ihjOLljrh Irfr river bank, Jll 
cqlruTT-Umrijli localities near, Jil-JiJ 

*™fiiun* jf| 4p pf. XXX 
fo*iJK JI5 

Imw Narbada bed*. 

Floshatnrtfialmd and Nittinghpur, investigation between, it j 

lfum p fault nesr T sift 

Utin, wtffiqfi scrtBi gravel ridge, 

Flufajmr, conglomerate nrrir, tpi 

gladttl deposits, map* if? 

I^jwer Xarcwa hod* near, jeg-uo, jaJJ^ Ifp 
Rim Inara Valley transverse section. if? 

view, pi XJV 
terminal runr.iiriic, Ljg 

1 

indese map thawing area* jctaJitd,. 4 

India. northwrtt h md peninsular, Plejjtutesie gening?- nnd 
Scone Age eulturet, Sjz-ji 1 
’ 1 1 ndo-Bfah rti river. " hypothetical *firam, JCO-JOI 
India and Jhrium nv m , termer divide between* 

Indus region* prcflrnory, joi-jn 
India River, change of courts 2^7, i-jtj 
drainage pattern* 37 
doods, 167 

Outlet* glacially fancied bouldere, iftft 
Poi war gravel, 274 
Lerrace, 777 

ferrocm. near Sevan Rivet, rranvvmc JCCIion, jOj 
Indit. terrain-, upper, in northern Kashmir, Hi-^cmtenc 
event?, summary* fjcinu H4 
Inri|i_r> Vqlkj-, Jme norms, a?; 
masira, 

high terra re, 170 

upper, correlation of glad a] Kqumeo, 33 q 
I npjj terracr near* I47 
Injra, art j facta, jo?, Jdf 
Islamabad* day bed, it 

CongkimcratC near, ftB. 70 
drainjige nenr p 2o 
eitminn nw f tj 
rtmiun of valley fill, fit 


!llim.abai|— Contintitd 

inr-nyLi. iaJ dcpoisESj 7^ 7$ 

KanjJuri longitudinal aecdon ? 74 
Kdrtwa nreEion p 84 
tran^vrnc SOOtiOfl H 

rilamakid HslL p \icw sowjrd Bawan, pi. VIII 

JfiOgam, ruction, 15 a 

Jipinhak,, Cwnd (f> bom in "Pocwar gfjvrt" ; 7 j 

J 

, jxlatpur, basj] Taimt «flgjfri«nerare f ifto 
Tacnaj-PInjur bodf! 195 
Jamlanwilj, tnCB-dinep 
view near, Ey? 

Jimimjr altitude, 14 
anifacca, j*X| 
folding near, ik 
glad a] bAulJcn near, 187 
Pinjor hed^j 
Potwar gmvd, i7+ 
raiEtfaJl T 14, 15 
rtver JejXvitton ntif fc jj 

law! Vnllcy above, t«tm6a and fan dri.itin, *83-104 
Tawi V.Hrr outkr, pi, J 
thrme faulting, 364 
tiltrd and dime rod fan nrtir, pL XXII 
tilring and faulting near, J27 
vjinr flcmjj lawi Rivff new, i jj 
Jammu region, bfcSA* 174 

Pleistocene tvttiti, suminarf; Earing 114 
Poe war ttk, ^72 

/annua VilJcy p middle PldiIrecfie, ji j 

Janilkpur, cross ftrfbon through late Narbada SllUrtg, ;2? : 

Jasaian, erratics^ 167 

Jflrinait Qi ac t sec rum hear, J25 

Jhclum and IntiUl tiverf, iortller divide Eiecwren, 3^ 

JMum Gestae, otiijiTie es^ 
sketch map, 11^3 
Jhdum River, age* ifc 

flSlricnt CDul^e near Panjar, 
changer of enurse T 1 j, w7, a?o, tyy 
drainage pattern and itructm-al hiitorr, 

Mn, 26+ 

flood pbiai p pk II, XII 

gerge at JWmu^ P J. XXI [ 

OUtLi:r l slceivh map of drajuage fn rriaElM to structure, 
itream capture, 1 Eft-117 

Jhrium Valley, between Naynhera and Rarnjmr* glacial 
di^Kqip uij EcrractA, 177-185 
duir irnffus 3 175 

middie, PIcljJTocflnc events, nummary, facing 244 
relation of prcglncial m glaciated Tfllky p 21 
ItppeTp glavial depones, map, I7R 
jubbdpwe, bifrritc gravel, JIf 

Jumtpur, 

K 

Kadalhal, Iwadder gravel ncar r 135 
moraine near, I4J, 144 
Kahuta, baatn faulting, ift,* 

^•dder eongEcHiserate! i83 p ift^ 
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K.i hu: a —Cantrnurd 

faulting and folding, —a 
boat! syndmiirium nri!% i;- 
Tltro^FinjqT [k&j tlratfj 
water gap ncan *5 3 

Katas a vfixiinc* minavcrK wirim, : -t 
KsSft China, fiM, l6j, 2&ri 
^wm-plain, 25* 
ridge gravel, 265 
schematic section. 2p 
Tiptoe I'mjot beds 2 
uplift* 17 a 

Upper Siwalik licd% 3J9 
Knliiar. artifacts, :S<, 50+, y>$ r pi XX5C.1t! 

kiiiMr^ K 

Kanilu! htfdl* 15J f S5^p 3^7. 2J*. 

Kangan, gfovfol deposits near, 44 * 5J 
mrefglnefol depoaks near, 44 
Nunflt m } section* ++ 
spurs on Ufr hank of Sind River, *0 
trme^ 47 

Kalljdoci r transverse lection, "51 

Knnjilori Ifill,ii, 73 , 7J, 75, 7 «., pi. IK 
Kahjdnrl to Uliumbsul, Lonsirudinal X'Cnrm, 7* 
{ccincrrEiofUn') cljy T +7 
Kintal River, (nminJil moraines, 157 
K-mJij River, cuhure-beimng Pleistocene brd% to* 
upper, terrace gravel. 177 
Kanyipuf, ttCtio*% I stf 
Karakoram. gkriitkm, nj, aif 
prtitnt glader movement!, 22S 
KircWft b«K 126. S=7, 12% EJ3» *17. M*h >47, 

14 % |-j?o. M*. J i- Tf7t M- m i6r, I*:. 
l6j h 1 * 4 . i ft 7p ■’>* 171, 174. >7Ji, It*, Ifr?, 
m% 21% 2i6. 221. fodng :U, 22*. 118. 2,%% 

2^,% t b a xi, xii p xxi. tin 

u/itf Lownr k,1fcwa; Upper KaiTWTi 

K arena days, fowl I gthultfs pis- UOI, LtV 

K*rrw.i I LlSa, drainage nt-nej structuTV. n 

view, pi 1! 

Karewn Luke, Israel mark*, 97 -iqj 
histuf?, 114-11? 
on^n. t lfi- 11 5 
Kars^a mw, 1*1. II 
+, karewa»." origin wnd eWaCtuf, to 
Kar«il h artifact, 2J4 

cure la lion ofgfakohl sequence*, 21- 
PMirocrnc sequences, 2tj 
K^if^sl B-*in, pCuciaJ biliary r **5 
Kamocl* ruvc ilrE"rtiiA. Jii 
Km h mi r, climate, < J~ ■ 7 

geologic fcraetarr, 17 - 20 , 2 ;* 

kumrdny ilk 
mlttfall in UilZ, ij 
touihwesEcm, altitude, 7 

ft-c-qp-aphic and ge&fogie aipcctl, 6 r ]*> 
inapt fa-cinu: if 
pkyxiographic rimiLoai, 7^3 
temperature in 193J, 13 
Kashmir Lake, tolaafi defttaitf, 16^ 


Kashmir qml nurrhwtftSern Ikirtjab, companion of PEctsKr*- 
Cefur M^iotnceip 

Knsbmir Pld iSimpue, relaliiMi of, to valley bn^inv of upper 
Indus draimiRe ^Pfrcm, -IX-223 

jUIIITTITI ry b llo-lj t 

Kashmir \i\kf r altitwK IO 

innmi vjiII rk' fill, Llisrribkitiorip Ika-^i 
er™ sceElOfl. f/i 

drniiuqjir pailrm and sEruCturjl hidtoo*. »-2J f 2T 
eiJisn pwEiviiifs, 275 

gpirrnli/Rl lerraOt fw«i:Ticrfi + lib 

in and fRkldfo ndstocene trmc t schematic eroa 
lectioru, 221 

lake ledimcniatinn. 34-^y 
mapp pi. LV 

phyiiograpbrp io-jx 

Rk:atoecnc record, hc-tcj 

pcutglacml Ktdkfy and prdn«:Dric man^ 2ji -ijj 

pregLicial land fomu, *-$ ■ J® 

preicnt glaciation, jc-jj 

propornonarc magnitude of four ginciaitoiiip 225 

river anion, j4 

root gardens, j* 

rruciLtnc, 19-20, 23. 57--P 

ncwi r ph. I, II 

Karril River, fruri nrrifsien + 2*fJ 
Kair*. fault acHr|t. Iy2 
Kaiaml'ali fcwuldcr tndfHme> M2 
iominnl mumine nenrp *|t 
Khaa* muruine. t J:2, S^i 

pregbditl LLr[fc^mpliy jMr, 2y 
Khuir-i-Murat, Ihuddcr-bnsrins fnm, 
diflstT¥^iHbm + 

former divide Uetwrcrt Jhelum and Indut nvens + 
pcncpliiin near* 

PoEwur gravel, 274 

silt, '272 
ridge gmvel. 26 ; 

roN^vcr^ sreii on ihtou«3i foul I eienrpmen% 2J7 
upliflp 170 
^irw, pi XXV 

Khirifd-Mural jjfcJ Salt Raiifle, df prr.-«ai^*M between* anrient 
Jhrlum River In, Ity 

Kbalr.i Murar and Snan Valley, trejss Sfiznori, 

Kliiuta KaLanp workshop near, 2S6 

Klielan, Valiev pmJik-p 68 

Khrliin bridge, tnuvcfle sectinn, 72 
Khelanmaf^, altdtudv 170 
boulder ridgep ri 
ground moraine 166 
"Khuddcra, iJ pi. XXVII 
Khkinbjilgarh, arn facts, JC4 

KiEherganga Rsvcr. drainage pattern and itructural hiatory^ 

t^ 2 % 

meka rienr. 20 
rerrucetp 14*4-1^5 

Xrslki^ar, irawsvenur gnfge of Ckcn^b River it, 24 
KijJiitkvbouldi’T «ravr^ 

«rrae«^ IJS^ 

Kcitarun, mnraine, fi; 

Kciiahni Cilader, jltUude of ^^^^ut r J7 
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Kakllni Penk F aiti Elide, 12, 31 
glndcn, $1 

Koflw \*righ, Lake. glaciers near, 

Knrfi, Boulder cougtamcrarc* :e: 
fan gravel, lh$ 
folding and faulting near, eS 
Sinrcljk beds, 
transverse kc cteri, 206 
KoeE'e vyneline, 103, 106-210 
Kre* 1 , conglomerate near* Sj 
cro-aa section, S3 

knjngu*. Bawsn and, tr^nsverso ftcctfon between. 69 
intsgbdul deposits, 73 
irvtmvmc wows, 69 
Kill-tin, glacial srriiLC af p 38 
Kulgarn, t pper Kajwa beds, 85H16 
Kura rig Valley. genernttaeti lection, 179 
terraced ouitce, pi XXVII 
Kjkhiti, icc-Cnntact depotiu near* 220 

Ip 

I jdak. Irjoak lake beds, 229 
Pleistocene record/, 
none eooEi, :j4 

rmcei left by highland lak**, iji-aji 
LaiJafc Range, fan at L-ck„ ai 6 
lake iedirneniaiton, Kashmir VaRti, 

Lamajuru* lake sib, c:d 
locaiLke beds 115 
I-nngirtal Nullah, i 1 -* 

I jiradura, clayey lilt. petrography, m 
fault, 116 
Wl plants, 1 f j 
lignite. I to* l n 

lignite beds, |irtre^raph>, ijy-t+o 
Ejower K^rowk beds, I Jo, 114 
Lar Kol. brncJin, 101 
t^ishimath- N.ir, 6j, *4, 65 

kt? Sian iruiustty, 79, 277. ±*4, ?'§> aWt, 187, ly:-. :*j«, 

Ji^ 319. 5:4, 

pK xxrx.xxKipXXXix-xui 

LargdMlfc morainic debris near, 1+7 
l^Jj. iurrelmfon of glpcjal sequence^ 220 
fan, 1(6 
lake* near, ?ij 

I ri River, menndcra. pi- XXV Ji 
Ptownr aurfocc near, 280 
Itrraoef eas* of Rawalpindi, section, iSt 
ke**&M"* trtdusrryj *33,17$. *S 2 , iSj, 167, 290, 303-334, 
JO?f JI-, JJ 4 

M a ngmsirgj boulder nd^, t-a 
Liddar R'i'efp altitude 0! source, _iz 
crotinn by, 

1 ictiili ar course of y 

Uddar Valley, curly Ptriitoccne glaciers, 123 
glucial sequence, £$-7* 
map. facing 68 
moraines, altitude, aji 

PFdstOCCiie eVctm, lunwiijn-, 7M0* facing >>4 
Udefarmw^, altitude, ta6 + I Erl 
foatil pknti, 114, r: 4 


Uddarm arg—’CtstJtPitfijxj/ 
glacial debris, i&a 
Nagum TO, CTiSti iti.linn, li£ p 

( lignire beds, no-iij, 117, iitf, Zift 3jy : 4 - 
Unyanmn^ usordo^ 17 j 
Uonip Etrmitul mnrain.",, fudny 2:4 
UtiTAi moraine, 63 ,70,71* ?j t 74 
tiicraturc re fcreciCt^ F 337-3^5 

!<km or locsaic detwff, 87-851, go, 54, gi, 117, i.j^ i ,6, 

t49, 165. |6 h p T 7 ?i 190, 19E, 100, X27, HE, 

11 3JJ ?. ^CTOH 724 , a* 7 r ii* t l* 9 p 1 l Pp S.^, 

2 J+* a 17 , l 4 lp ± 47 , ± 4 *r -548 2 &di 

269, 270, 171-176, l- 7l J7«, 28e, 2Sx r xSj, 234, 

285, al 7 , ifiy h 15 p f 2igi fc i.j.i f 594. 496, a^S, 

phu XXIV, xxv, XXVIi F XXVIEl, 
XX LX 

Ltyur, Karcwi srerion, 

Ukut Dal, bkc dcpiautp, 34. 3$ 
roeki on shot r, 

Lom, icjnceip iso, 3 j j 1 

l^riEt and TiEer^. thuisvene Kcr'ion between, =oi 
Lcwao and Ra)pur % ftWAinn lie tween, laz 
Lcmm KnnEI, 76 

Lower Kiorwa Ml, 44 . 4f. 73 , ¥j. 84, Pi, Si, $♦, «/-, 

tOJ, 106, It’S lt|, 116, M7, 118-I^S, 13 $, 

■ sfi, HO, 147, (4.% 1 Ij7 ( (j8, IJ9, 160, t6l h 
161 , i% t6 7 . 165,, 171, )?:. 17J, I7J, nth 1W4, 
igo, H4, 441 . 42 j 414 . I*«ng 1 S 4 . Ilf. i.rr. 
Hr*, 2 f«, ifi, '-<>]. :s», Pi*. X, XJV, XV, XVf, 
XVIII. XX 

lowcf S'arlnili grwjp, 316 JI? 

!■“»« Rip:i 111 t Imli, igo. 151, ijK. lie. :jj, fl. XXV 11 

M 

Sfnjrnf, pnk r oJifKit Culture* near, 3:3 

section showing [trract ffgutnCt CLrjj L ;>7 

Mndru induiuicl, ttnrigraphic ajLil t7[»lQ(pc w|H6jtcc, 
J 17 -JJO 

M agam, island mounrain south nf, rrinsvciAe settiofi, 

vie*, pi. XI 

Karewa ti-rraccs and Pit FanjuJ drjp F urj.t t pl XII 
L r pper Karcwa E«ds near. 91-94 
Mainpal glacuU Stvge, 6R t 7^ 

Mukhad. artifacts, 304,335 
sequence, .103-503 
MaPakpur^ crd&ct£ K 2^3, ^5^4 
gcncriltaed lectinn nrjr, sHj 
Potwu peneplain nt* r, pi. XXVIJ 
"Mabln bcM" of China, 173 
Mqljhiihlbagh d beaches, tOd-iq| t Jtfi 
romtnwifr Mc, 40-+!. 6 +> to. 70, it* 
gbcill molding m*j.r, jSpjy 
interglacial deposhm nrflr, 44 + 48 
t-pper Karcwa beds near, 

VI nmnr f conglomerate, 42-43. 45 

traiwverae Kction on nghe bank of Shi River near, 5a 
Mmmar and Oiand, rallej profib-i |ietwecn F 54 ^7 
Man. louili near. 310 

monurna near, 119-210 
Nlitiflubal Lake + alntudr, 124 
beaches near, %m t IOI 






Manasbal Lake —Continued 
carbonate concentrate, 86 
depth, 34 

glacial molding near, 38 
Karewa sections, 88 
lake deposits, 35 
origin, 12 

M and hoi, terraces, 204, 205 
transverse section, 205 
Mandi, landscape, [94 
moraine near, 202 
topography, 202 

Mandi and Palera, overs tcepening between, 202 
Mangiana, terrace, 198 
Mangi Nar Valley, boulder ridges, 139 
Mangom, esker deposit near, 39 

moraine near, 39, 40, 41, 43, 45, 46, faring 224, pL IV 
Mangom Glacier, 70 

Mangom moraine and Woyil conglomerate, contact, pi, IV 
"marg,” meaning of term, 6 
Margund, esker deposit, 39 

lower Sind Valley above, glaciation, 49-53 
oversteepenlng on left bank of Sind River near, 50 
transverse section on right bank of Sind River near, 50 
Wusan to, map of Sind Valley, 42 
Margund to Hari, map of Sind Valley, 50 
Margund to Reyil, map of Sind Valley, 53 
Marl-bearing beds, £6, 89, 90, 92, 94, 95, 117, 246, 272, 
* 73 * 397 , 3 ib 

Martand, temple, deep burial, 36 
Menithli, transverse section, 206 

Middle Siwatik beds, 20S, 209, 210, an, 223, 253, 254,155, 
357 , 3 S 8 , 359 .36o, 284,293,295,296,298, pk XXV 
Mindet of Alps, correlation with glaciation in Himalaya, 214 
Mirhar, conglomerate near, 107 
Mirpur, Boulder conglomerate, 269 
fan gravel, 265 

Mirzapur, fossiliferous middle Pleistocene, 313 
Mitpal Tso, Lake, beach levels, 232 
M oh and Marg, Sind Valley from, pL III 
MoKenjo Daro, artifacts, 334, 335 , 33 ^ 
flood plain, 333 
stone industry, 332,336 
Mohra Bakhtan, Soan artifacts, 283 

monsoon, effects, 15, 16, 17, 30, 31, 33* 35* io5, 1*5. 123, 
131, 212, 216, 217, 225, 231, 263, 275, 327 
moraines, jr, 38, 57, 58, 6o, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 95, 104-105, 
129, 130, 132, 133, 134. ISO, 162, 163, 164, 
365, 167, 17 U 17 ^ I “ 4 , 175-177. 183. 196. 
199, 202, 221. 231, 232, 29S, pis. IV, IX, XVII, 
XVIII, XXI 

See also moraines, ground; moraines, lateral; moraines, 
term in a! 

moraines, ground, 45, 49, 54, 57 * 5 ®. 59 . 70 * 7 L 7 *. 74 . 75 * 
104* 105, 131, 132, 140, i 4 i, 145, 146, 147, 149, 

152, 156, 158, 163, 366, 170, 171, 17}, 181, 190, 

197, 215, 219, pis. XVII, XVIII, XIX, XXII 
moraines, lateral, 64, 71, 74, 134, 138, 139. 141, 14*. U3* 

152, 154, 163, 164, 165, 166, 170, 171, 173* 178, 

197. 201, ph XVII 


moraines, terminal, 37, 39, 40, 41, 42, 44, 46, 48-49, 52, 53, 
54 * 57 . 59 . 6i } to, G 5 i 67, 70* 7 *, 75 * I 3 *> * 38 . 
139 * 143 - 144 . 148, t$h 1 52 . 153* * 54 , * 55 , 157 . 
159, 166, 167, i 7 o, 171, 174, 175. *83. *97, 201, 
202, 219, 221, 228, 232, pis XVII, XVIII, XXI 
Mousterian industry, 275 
Mudri River, ancestor of, 107 

dissection of bouldery loam fill, 177 
terrace gravel, 176 
Murat, level spurs near, 256 
Murree, altitude, 14 

humidity in 1925, 13 
rainfall, 13, 14, 15 
temperature in 1925, 13 

Murree beds, 18, 19, 21,24, 181, 185,189, 190,191, 206, 208, 
2>3. 254, 256, 257, 265, 266, 270, 2 7 2, 276, 279 
Murree Hills, terraced outlet of Kurang Valley, pL XXVII 

N 

Nagbal, boulder deposit near, 161-162 
fault near, 129 
Karewa beds, 174 

morainic landscape, sketch map, 173 
Ningle Valley outlet near, sketch, 174 
Nagian, fans near, 170 
glacial records, 173 
moraines near, 173 

right slope of Ningle Valley, transverse section, 172 
Nagri beds, 253, 256, 257, 281, 284 
N'agrota, scarcity of terrace records, 192 
Nagum, anticline near, 127, 128 
Nagum to Liddarmarg, cross section, 126 
Nandna Ka$, antecedent tributary to Haro River, 259 
N"anga Parbat, age of glaciation, 231 
altitude, 6 

Nangni, valley profile near, 21 
Nanhar, Lower Karewa beds, 163 
Nanpur, Upper Karewa beds, 94 
Narain Sar, cirque basin, 143 
Narbada latent*, 3*5-326 

Narbada River, section through left bank near Umar River, 
3*4 

Narbada sequence, correlation with extrapenmsular Pleis¬ 
tocene, 320-321 

Narbada Valley, artifacts, pi. XXXII 

correlation of deposits with terrace deposits of Punjab, 

3*1 

culture-bearing localities, 321-326 
fauna, 271 
fertile soil, 314 

fossils, 314, 315, 316, 317,318, 319, 313, 334 
map of collecting sites, 315 
Pleistocene, 313-326 

transverse section near Narsinghpur, 314 
view, pi. XXX 
Narbada zone, fossils, 266 

lower, pre-Soan culture, 222 
Narigund, boulder gravel near, 127 
Narilwein, terminal moraine near, 154 
Narsinghpur, culture-bearing localities near, 323-326 
Lower Narbada beds, 316 
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N arsi ngh pur —Continued 

Narbada Valley north of, pL XXX 
transverse section through Narbada Valley near, 314 
upper Narbada group near, pi XXX 
Narsinghpur and Hoshangabad, investigations between, 313 
Nathot, boulder gravel near, 296 
Naushahra, artifacts near, 277 
change in slope drainage, 255 
diatoms, 261 
faulting and folding, 264 
Tatrat beds, petrography, 238-239 
Naushahra Basin, section through north slope, 297 
Naushera, fan deposit near, 179 
giant fan, pi XXII 
ground moraine near, pi, XXII 
terraces and moraines, 183 

Naushera and Rim pur, Jhelum Valley between, glacial 
deposits and terraces, 177-185 
Nekabatun, glaciation, 63, 76 
section, 75 

Nekabatun Gorge, view, pL IX 
Nichahom, lignite, ill 
Nilagrar, moraine, 65, 67 
Nilagrar Valley, glaciers, 33 
Nilassar, erratics near, 174 
Nilnag, altitude, 126 

fossil plants near, 113 
glacial features near, 161-162 
Karewa gravel, 162 
Lower Karewa beds, tro, tit, n 4 
outcrops near, lag 
terrace remnants near, 161 
view near, pi XII 
Ningle Glacier, terminal moraine, 175 
Ninglc Valley, fossils, 124 
glacial records, 171 
long * mdi n a l sec non, 170 
Lower Karewa beds, pi XIV 
moraines, altitude, 232 
outlet near Nagbal, sketch, 174 
plant-bearing beds, 123-124 
right slope at Nagian, transverse section, 172 
section at outlet, 129 
North China, loess plateau, 272 

Nubra-Shyok watershed, present-day glacier movements, 228 
Nunar, conglomerate near, 41 
glacial deposits near, 45 
interglacial deposits, 44, 47 
neolithic implements, 234 
transverse section below, 41 
Nunar to Kangan, section, 44 
Nun a wan, glacial deposits, 70, 74, 75 
section, 72 

Nurpur, sequence near, 297 

O 

Owen, Jhdum River outlet, 258 
P 

Pabbt Hills, Pinjor beds, 262 
valley floor northwest of, 258 


Pabblad Dan, 163 
Pahlgam, drainage near, 68 
glaciers near, 32 
moraine, 74, 75 
valley floor near, 76 
Pahlgam Valley, transverse section, 74 
Palak, section, 207 

Palak and Sehra, meanders between, 204 
Patandu, folding near, 18 
Pal era, moraines, 202 

transverse section, 201 
view toward, from Loran, 201 
Palera and Loran, transverse section between, 201 
Palera and Mandi, oversteepenjng between, 202 
Pampur, clayey silt, petrography, 243-244 
implements and clay figurine, 232, 233 
"karewa" flats near, 8i 
Karewa section, 84 
loamy silt near, 232 
postglacial terrace near, section, 233 
silty marl, petrography, 245-246 
Upper Karewa beds near, 86 
Panggong Basin, altitude, 217 

correlation of glacial sequences, 220 
glacial slope profile, 219 
glaciation, 217 

Panggong, I^ake, beach levels, 232 
eolian deposits, 36 
fossils, 218 

Pleistocene sequences, 2*3 
pollen content of lacustrine silts, 230 
Panjd trip rock, 49, 83, 91, 97, 99, 162,10;, 208,30J 
Panjanpathat, view toward Tosh Maidan, 197 
Panjar, ancient course of Jhdum River near, 258—259 
water gap near, 258 * 

Pcjanpathri, cirque, 165 
lateral moraines, 164 

Petha Band, preglacial topography near, 29, pi LV 
petrology, Karewa lake beds, 235-251 
Phagwari, transverse section, 206 
Phanakha Nullah, Boulder conglomerate, 208 
section, 207 
Pharao, moraine, 58 

transverse section, 57 
valley profile, 55 

Pharao to Gagangiyer, longitudinal section, 59 
Phraslun Gorge, 76, 77 
Pikermi, Pontian forms, 259 
Pindi Gheb, angular debris near, 268 
artifacts near, 293, 310-311 
Potwar loess, 293 

Pinjor beds, 214, facing 124, 125, 261-164, 266, 371, 276, 
281, 284, 285, 287, 298, 316, 318, pi. XXVIII 
See also Tatrot-Pinjor beds 
Fir Abdul, detailed section, 292 
late Scan workshop, pL XXIX 
pre-Soan artifacts, 292 
Pir Panjal, altitude, 6, 8 

character in early Pleistocene time, 223 
drainage pattern, 23 
flora, 16-17 
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Pir Panj al —Continued 
glaciation, 231 
moraines, 31-32 

northeastern slope, glaciation, 103-177 
interglacial period, 108-130 
later glaciations, 130^177 
Pleistocene events, summary, facing 224 
preglacial surface, 26, pi XIII 
present glaciation, 30-32 
rejuvenation of streams, 260 
river gradients on Kashmir slope, 9 
southwestern slope, glaciation, 177-1^8 
structure, 18-19, *7 

uplift, 79, 124, 1*5-130, ** 4 . ** 5 i *6o, * 6 4 

valley fill at edge, So 
views, pis. I, II, XII, XIII, XXI 
Pitok, lake beds, 216 
Piush Gorge, 76, 77, 78 
striated boulder, pi X 
Pliocene-Pleistocene boundary, 253-256 
Pohru River, beaches, lot, 102 
Upper Karewa beds, 94 
Pontian forms, 259 
Poonch, fan gravel, 265 
paleolithic man, 234 
Pinjor beds, 262 
Pleistocene deposits, 194-212 
river deposition near, 33 
transverse section, 203 
Poonch Basin, Boulder conglomerate, 226 
foothills, 204-206 
high mountain tract, 196-202 
low mountain tract, 202-204 
moraines, alrirudc, 232 
plains, no-212 

Pleistocene events, summary, facing 224 

sketch map, 195 

subdivisions, 194-196 

terraces, 202, 230 

tilting, 229-230 

Poonch foothills, eolian deposits, 228 
Poonch region, loess, 274 
Potwar silt, 272 

Poonch River, drainage pattern and structural history, 
22-23 
fan, 264 

outlet, glacially faceted boulders, 266 
Poonch thalweg, diagram showing relations of glacial 
epochs, 2t 1 

post-Wurm of Alps, correlation with glaciation in Hima¬ 
laya, 213 

Potwar area, geologic sketch map, 254 
Potwar beds, 94, 1S7, 188, 190, *07, 209, 210, 2lacing 
224, 229, * 49 * * 5 ^ * 5 *> *J 3 “* 59 j * 6 3 » - 6 9 > 

270, 271-276, 277, * 79 > *83, i8 5 * 

286, 288, 289, 290, 291, 292, 293, 294, * 95 * * 97 , 
298, 300, 303, 308, 3 to* 3 * 6 * 3 *°* Pk. XXV, 
XXVII, XXVIII, XXIX 
Potwar peneplain, 256-159 

Potwar region, cross section between Khair-i-Murat ridge 
and Soan Valley, 257 


Potwar region —Continued 

eastern part, geologic sections, 294 
erosion, 269-271 

geologic sections through culture-bearing Pleistocene 
deposits, 278-295 
increase in denudation, 260 

loess stage, 271-276 
* prehistory, 301-312 

ridge gravel, 265 

Upper Siwaiik and younger Pleistocene history, 252-278 
pre-Chellean Industry, 281 

prc-Soan industry, 222, 265, 280, 282, 283, 284, 285, 288, 
*9*, *93, 302,316 
Pulawom, “karewa" flats near, Si 
Punjab, foothills, eolian deposits, 228 

northwestern, comparison of Pleistocene sequences with 
those of Kashmir, 298 
map showing prehistoric sites, 302 
origin and climatic record of Pleistocene, 298-301 
Pleistocene events, summary, facing 224 
region between Jhelum and Indus rivers, map, 252 
pre-Soan culture, 222 
paleolithic man, 234 
plains, dust storms, 35 
map, facing 18 
structure, 18 
"pluvial loess," S7 
Potwar silt, 229 
Siwaiik sequence, 2>J 
terrace deposits, 320, 321 
tufa deposits, 91 
Purl, conglomerate, 204* *06 

Q 

Quasba Nagum, altitude, 126 
R 

Rainspal, out wash, 75 
section, 74 

Rairhsn, lignite beds, no, 127 
Lower Karewa beds, UO 
syncline, 127 

Raivar Yech, boulder deposit, 135-136 
Rajdhani, conglomerate, 208,110 
transverse section, 207 
Raj pur and Loran, moraines between, 202 
Raj pur Gorge, overs tcepen mg, 202 
Rakh Dungi ridge, altitude, 288 

Boulder conglomerate ridge, 286-287 
cross sections, 288 

Pinjor and Boulder conglomerate beds, 270 
structure, 289 

Ramtiagar, structure near, 18, 25 
terraces, 190 

Ram pur, boulder gravel, 180, 181 

boulders transported by drift ice, 213 
glacial deposits near, 23 
terraces near, 179-180, 182-183, 1 84 
Watlab and, profile between, 90 
Rampur and Naushera, Jhdum Valley between, glacial de¬ 
posits and terraces, 177-185 
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infcrgLml deposit)*^ 

SfiHam jig, to t section and map, fa 
Kangnubul, montior, ajp 
Ravi, fall ling Benf, I# 

Rlwatpindk alriludi:. 14 

am »f IS nr e m GrunJ Trunk Road rauihcur or, 294 

llouUrr L fin^ltimcniirc ntJU- T 1*0 

toarse nk near* petragraphy h 2*7-148 
cnriaj section through ^facial dejJMiii on Gram] Trunt 
HhiuiI kujUicwt of, 

ckm section thrtnijsh Smb lynelmc sourhcait of, g 

faulting near, 270 

fastis, $66, 37J 

human Will* dear, 277 

humidity in \$if f t j 

lots* landscape near. 172 

tomk hwm near,, 27b 

tieulithit: (I) human iku!! t pL XX £X 

Finjor beds JtfUthwat of, 2 ifa 

plaint gr.ivd ami sjtul t z6$ 

Ftaww ills Kir, 171 
rainfall in 1923, ij 

HCEton ahomeig i'oiwir ImU ^ ancient valley All near, 
2&2 

section through Foam regUm and foothills north of, 

coupe mute in 193^, 17 
terrace gravel near* 270 
lerrace* on Lei River cm of, section, 281 
Red Hills, JiriifflCt*, ,ito 
«tffia*nee of (kphftil** ^17 
«attr, J« "cotton sniV 1 
Rcyil, ^lugtind io, mup of Sind Vnllcjr, $3 

Reran, moral pr £ml fan depute** B jp p 
evcrtteepeiuH# neat, 59 
Tcrtninjil moniiuc, traituvftv section, rfS 
rice fkldt, Kashmir Valley, pi. I 

Kimbrafa and Sokhnagh fEvm. region berween* 160 164 

Rufibiaia jtwJ Vishsi’ ri^rs, legion between, block dia* 

^rani, 

Kimblara GUcW* ttfnrinftl moraine, L59 
Hmibbra River, emlon hy, He 
pediliar course of, 23 
RimbLara YflHey. tongWnemTe, Itrf 
Bbcial record*. 1 ffaitio 
I .rarer Kareva beds, 103-1 id, ia*, |jg 
Pleat went CVcrtl*, summanv facing 
iran^Vrrse wntHm at Hunsjmr, 1 $7 

View, pi. XIV 

Hiss of A [^correlation with gbomion in Hi ma fay a h 21 j a 214 
WlWtt> human burials near, 277 
***** mouEcmnia, c*. J5, J?, JU P 67,7ft, 77, mj 
R ocky Mountains, Colorado, (fully cutting, 137 
Rtkhn* artifacts, ph. XLTX-LfJ 
facioty nit near, pL XXX 
fate Stone Age aitrt, 331-336 
section neir, jja 
RohH industries, 335-136 
Roforajj TafrotFmjor beds, 2^5 
Romuahi Rivet, northern hr.ifich, pivtiLfar miur^r, lib 
southern brineh, ^tneier, jftj 


RormishE Valley, Ranwi b«(K 
Rona n yil r moraine, 60 
Rup^Fiu plaieatl, gbailson. 11 3 

S 

Sail Range, baatn* and Villey^ linicaiufic dccrirui. if>; 
central, Tlirot-Fiftjof hunia, 
diaatrophLun, 2 £9 
Hunt an burtila, 177 
k^cMic tilt, 271-271 
PivUtOCCIlc depcudls, irj j- 2ij« 
rcjuvtn-acion of atreum-L, 1 fr> 

ridge graver, :6c 
tilting and faulting 270 
Upper liiWiEtk bt Li-;. i^j 

Sail Range and KJudf-i-Mum* deptwinn between, inclriu 
Jheluiu RiVrf |n p -z i rj 
Samos, li'on tiun farmn, 

Sangarweio, Lmr^-r K^rrwi Ws ( j t Q 
Sang Jdnlp tufa ntiF > 27ft 
SangKltd River, ILshaped vuJJey, id: 

Sitrian, scermtu above, 200 
Sanba] t gtada] ^ml mtcigfaciaI deposits* r.7 
Saiat Kiran, moraine, 174 
^awanwali, houldery luoan, ij-j 

Scdnu a buuldrr gravel near, l 4 r> 

tores r^| Karrwa bdi near* pL I 
riirsctii Valley above, pi. XIX 
K.irpwa grave] near, i 4 7 

towner Knrcwu. bedj near, ioh w i^iic, ti 4 ^ p|. XI V 
ewoiine 11 ear j toj* ij? 152 
terminal mominci n^r, 151 

frfpan-p rlenr, Ifll-lcz, 1 jj-ijfr 

upper ternux nc*r f a pi. XX 
varvevl cUy MrH y 1 47 
\l«hiv River nenr, ph XX 
Srdiuthur, Kftlewa gmvet, [47 
V^Hav Rivet bclrrw, pi. XX 
Sedauchur Hill, imdcnr Hj«orie bulwark tj 4 
Sthr n rerraen, 2^7, 105 
trajivvme jection, lot 
Sehrj, conglomerate, 20* 
irflniVOK seetton, 505 
Kehfi and Pakk* mcnnder? between , 1*4 
Shihkuij niEjrsiLnie debris, a*7 

jwc^lrtdat relief remnnne and gfaciil rJou^H. pL XIX 
ftTTHOe% 152 

U-ahHpetJ trmigh near, Uj 146 
^Shahpur, yrivclly silt, $ + 
rounded iopogtnphy, 
twtca> 202 

view of watciaHcd owt dfT^takuci* 199 
SfLahpur Nullah^ transverse seerton, 237 
Shnkkar Gorge, terrace Kquence, 335 
Shak Singho, Set Chakk Singu 

Shnhgangi River, headwater branch. en» section, ibj 
lignite, til 

Lower Karewa bedi, 117 
Skabganga Valley, cro 4 * arttmn, 116 
dtlEOtnJ, 130-132 
Ufrrf Katewa beda, pl r 
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Sher Nullah, upper Narbada group, pi. XXX 
Shir Narwao, course of Jhelum River, 116 
Shi shram Nag, 68, 77, 78 
Shitkari, conglomerate at, 64, 65 
erosion, 63 

glaeiofluviaJ out wash, 65 
moraines, 39 

Shodawan, terminal moraine near, 48-49 
Shungilpur, moraine, 139 
Shupiyan, faulted anticline, pL XVI 
Karewa gravel, 157-158 
section near, 12S 

Shyok River, glacier dam, 215, 217 
Shy ok V alley, flood, 268 
Sihala, Boulder conglomerate, 288 

section through right bank of Soan Valley near, 293 
terrace, 277 

Sil River, terraces, 277, 291 
Sil Valley, Potwar silt, 272 
Sind, artifacts, 331 
Sind Glacier, outwash, 89-90 
retreat stages, 230-231 
Sind Valley, glacial sequence, 36-68 
glaciers, 32, 223 
lower, glacial sequence, 40-53 
map, 37 

Margund to Hari, map, 50 
Margund to Reyil, map, 53 
middle, glacial sequence, 53-62 
moraines, altitude, 232 
Pleistocene deposits, map, pi. LVI 
Pleistocene events, summary, facing 224 
preglacial land forms, 26 
structural relations, 23 
summary of glacial history, 78-80 
upper, glacial sequence, 62-68 
views, pis. Ill, XI, XII 
Sinkiang, loess on Himalayan belt, 272 
Siwalik beds, facing 18, 19, 22, 24, 25, 29, 86, 125, 185, 186, 
*89, 191, 206, 212, 224, facing 224, 226, 254, 
256, 259, 264, 26;, 272, 276, 290, 

300-301, pi. XXVII 

See also Lower Siwalik; Middle Siwalik; Upper Siwalik 
Siwalik fauna, extinction, 226 
Skardu, boulder gravel, 216 

correlation of glacial sequences, 220 
entrenchment of Indus River, 213 
lake beds, 215, 216 
out wash deposits, 213 
Skardu Lake, glacial dam, 213 
Soan, terrace on Sil River near, 291 

Soan industry, facing 224, 271, 275, 281, 283, 294, 304, 305, 
310, 311, 319, 320, 321, pis. XXVI, XXVIII, 
XXIX 

See also early Soan; late Soan 
Soan River, Tatrot-Pinjor beds, 255 

upper, sketch map of drainage in relation to structure, 
25S 

Soan syndine, section at Adial, 284 
Soan Valley, artifacts, 277, pi. XXXI 
di as trophism, 289 


Soan Valley —Continued 
di scon form i tv, 264 
Dhok Pa than beds, 254 
dust storms, 275 
geologic sections, 279-293 
high terrace, 270 

left bank, cross section near Gila Kalan, 292 
loessic silt, 271 
Pinjor beds, 262, 263 
Potwar silt, 272 

right bank, section near Sihala, 293 
section below Chakri, 291 
sands and conglomerates, 265 
upper, erosion on bedrock, 276 

unconformity at base of Tatrot beds, 260 
views, pis. XXV, XXVIII 

Soan Valley and Khair-i-Murat ridge, cross section between, 
257 

Sohawa, loess canyons near, pi, XXVI 3 
loessic loam near, 276 

Sokhnagh and Rimbiara rivers, region between, 160-164 
Sokhnagh Glacier, moraine, 164 

Sokhnagh Valley, cross section through right slope, 140 
glacial history, 131-144 
moraines, altitude, 232 
outlet, sketch, 134 

Pleistocene events, summary, facing 224 
solifluxion deposits, 40, 41, 47, 48, 50, 51, 52, 55, 63, 107, 
165, 170, 182, 216, pis. IV, V 
Sombur, beds near, pi. X 
fossils, 82, 214 
Karewa sections, 84 
lake deposit, petrography, 241 
neolithic pottery, 103 
Pleistocene beds, 81 
quarry, section. Si, 83 
view, pi. X 

Upper Karewa beds, 8 i, 85, 98 
Sonamarg, altitude, 14 
fan breccia, pi. VII 
glaciers near, 32 
humidity in 1925, 13 
moraines, 38, 52 
rainfall in 1925, 13 
section near, 66 
structure near, 23 
temperature in 1925, 13 
terraces, 38, 61,65 
Sonamarg Basin, map, 61 
transverse section, 62 
views, pis. VI, VII, VIII 
Sonamarg Lake, 63 

Sonamarg to Ranga, section and map, 66 
Son Sakesar Kahar, Lake, section at west end, 297 
terraces, 298 

Spangmik, fossils near, 219 
Spitufc, lake beds, 116 
Srinagar, altitude, 14 
beach levels near, 97 
humidity in 1925,13 
rainfall, 13, 14, 15 
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Sri nagar —Continued 

temperature in 1925, 13 

Upper Karewa beds near, 8g, 98-99 

valley fill, 80 

Stone Age cultures, northwest and peninsular India, 252-312 
stream capture, 28, 116-117, 268 
Sumbal, glacial profiles near, 55 
Upper Karewa beds near, 90 
Sukakheri, ancient alluvium, 314 
Sukkur, artifacts, pk XLV, XLVI, XLVII, XLVII1 
late Stone Age sites, 331-336 
Sukkur industries, 333—335 
Sukkur and Rohri, section near, 332 

summary of glacial history, Sind and Liddar valleys, 78—80 
Sundar Khun, lake deposits, 35 
Suprhar, glacial striae at, 38 
Sura Pharao, glaciated floor near, pL VI 
U-shaped profile, 55, 56, pi. VI 

T 

Tahi, conglomerate near, 204, 206 
terrace landscape, sketch, 205 
transverse section, 205 
Taigwas Valley, glaciers, 33 

1 akhfri-Sirieiman, beach marks, 97-99, ioi, 102, 103 
Kashmir Valley from, pi. II 
slope profiles, 97 
Upper Karewa beds near, 8g 
view from Gagribal, pL XI 
Takia, beaches, 1 or, 102 
fangmarg, cross section of left slope of Ferozepur Valley 
near, 167 

Karewa gravel, pi. XXI 
preglacial topography near, 29, pi LV 
Upper Karewa beds near, 168 
Tanin, moraines, 76-77 
1 ankse Basin, altitude, 217 
glaciation, 217 

Tankse Valley, terraces, 218, 2x9 
Tatakuti, altitude, 6, 162 
glacial debris, 162 
glaciers near, 30, 31, pi XX 
high mountain tract east of, 198, 199 
rocks near, !<| 

watershed east of, view from Shahpur, 199 
Tatrot, change in slope drainage near, 255 
Tatrot-Pinjor beds, 295 
Upper Siwalik beds, 259 

latrot beds, 194, 206, 224, facing 224, 239, 249, 250, 251, 

1 Si, i$9, 260-261, 263, 281, 284, 189, 297, 298, 
300 

Tatrot stage, 107 

Tarror-Pinjor beds, 30, 82, 115, 127, 186, 189-190, 206, 
207, 208, 209, 2it, 212, 214, 221-222, 253, 255, 
261, 264, 280, 294, 295, 302 
Tawa River, artifacts near, 322 
Tawi and Chenab rivers, sketch map of outlets, 186 
Tawi River, above Udhampur, longitudinal section, 190 
dissected fan, pi XXII 
outlet, glacially faceted boulders, 266 
view across, near Jammu, 193 


Tawi \ alley a hove Jammu, terraces and fan deposits, 188—194 
drainage pattern and structure, 24-25 
outlet at Jammu, pi 1 
Pleistocene events, summary, facing 224 
“terra rossa” soils, 332-333 

terraces, 37, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 47, 4 s, 49, 50, 52, $3* 57, 
f9, 61, 62, 63, 63, 67, 70, 71, 73, 75, 76, 80, 94, 
loo, 102, 134, 136, i J7> 140, i 4 1, ,41, I4J) l44 , 
Ui, uS, >fo, 151,15a, 153, i 54t 155-156, k 7 , 
1J9,160, 161,163, 166,167, 168, 169, 174, i 7J , 
179, 182-185, 186, 187-188, 191, 192, 193, 196, 
200, 201, 204, 205, 206, 207, 210, 218, facing 224, 
226, 228, 230, 232, 233, 268, 269, 270, 274, 275, 
276-278, 279, 280, 281, 282, 284, 28J, 2S6, 287, 
288, 289, 290, 291, 292, 29+, 295, 298, 300, 303, 
804, 305, 3M, 325, 326, 327, 3:9, p] s . H, VIII, 
XII, XVII, XVIII, XIX, XX, XXI, XXII, 
XXIII, XXVI, XXVII, XXVIII, XXIX 
numbers used to designate, 39 
thallophytic plant remains near Kangan, 44 
Thelan, lateral moraine near, 178 
Thit, Karewa section, 88 

Upper Karewa beds near, 89 
Fiber, Indian, Pleistocene records, 215*220 
“loam breed as, 11 107 

western, traces left by highland lakes, ■231—232 
1 ibetan plateau, gladation, 213 
Tdwanmarg, Karewa beds, 171 
Tosh Mai dan, altitude, 103 
clay moraine, 105 
fault escarpment, pi XVIII 
glacial deposits, map, 132 
glacial history, 131-144 
glacial slope profiles, pi XVII 
gravel terrace, 14O 
land forms, 164 
overflow ice channel, 196, 197 
panorama, 141 
preglacial surface at, 26 
reversal of ice flow, 143 
structure soil, pi XVIII 
view toward, from Panjanpathat, 197 
watershed toward Kashmir Basin, pi XVII 
Tosh Maidan region, moraines, 232 
Tre Naran, moraine near, 175 
Truktagh, lake silt, 218 
Tscrawan, glacial deposits, 50-51, pi V 
so li fluxion scree, pi V 

transverse section on right bank of Sind River near, 50 
Tsok Tsoler, erratics near, 220 
Tsrar-Sharif terrace remnants near, 161 
Tsumgul Pass, altitude, 145 
ground moraine, 152 
Harseni Nar from, pi XIX 
moraine below, 149 

tufa deposits, 91, loo, 273, 278, pi XXVI 
Tugari a, la ten te, 315 
Tdiyan Huts glacial stage, 78 
U 

Uchalt) artifacts, 277-278 
human burials near, 277 
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Udhampur, fault, 225 
loess near, 274 
loess ic silt, 191 
Siwaiik beds, 189 

Tawi River above, longitudinal section, 190 
thrust faulting, 264 

Udhampur Basin, terrace sequence, 190 
views, pL XXII I 
Umar River, fossils near, 324 

section through right bank, 324 
Umuria, fossils near, 323-324 

Upper Karewa beds, 47, 49, $5, 81, 83, 84, 85-92, 93, 94-95, 
96, 9$* 99 > roo » I0I > JO J* 1 o 9> ***>> Hi. 114, 
117, 124, T2 7 i 128 j **9> 3 3 *> * 35 , 136, JJ 7 i 
147, 148, i 49j 1 JO, iji, iJ 7 , ijB, 161, i6j, 167, 
368, 169, *71, 188, 112, 221, facing 224, 215, 
227, 232, 233, 238, 249, 2jo, 251, 268, 298, pi. X 
upper Narbada group, 317-319 

Upper Siwalik beds, 82, 107, 115, 182, 186, 1S9, 190, 192, 
194, 206, 212, 214, 222, facing 224, 225, 226, 
252-278* 281, 2S4, 285, 287, 291, 292, 293, 294, 
295, 296, 297* 301, 3 i®» 3*o, 32r, pis. XXII, 
XXIII, XXVI 
Uri, erratics near, 180, 181 
structure near, 19, 21 
terrace, 183 

Uri and Baramula, terraces between, 183 
U-shaped valleys, 46, 55, 56, 63,77, 145* 162, 165, 180, 196, 
200, loi, 210* pi. Ill 

V 

Vadamadurai Tank, artifacts, 328-3*9 
Vale of Kashmir* $** Kashmir Valley 
varves, 44, 113* 147* 159 
Vichmargi, glacial stage at, 78 
moraine, 60 

Vishav and Rimbiara rivers, region between, block dia¬ 
gram, 148 

Vishav River, erosion by, 85^ 

left slope below Sedauthur, cross section, 148 

Lower Karewa beds, 106, 109-110, 128-129, pi, XIV 

peculiar course of, 23 

terraces, 153 

valley tracts, 144-156 

Vishav Valley, Pleistocene events, summary, facing 224 
upper, map, 146 
views, pis. XIX, XX 

W 

Waingam, lake beds near, 93 
Upper Karewa beds near, 94 


Wangat Nullah, glacial deposits near, 44 
section at mouth, 48 
terrace, 47 

transverse sections, 44, 48 
Wangat River, glacier, 33 
Waragam, terraces, 140, 144 

Washm Peak, altitude, 177 # 

Wata Lar, terrace, 47 
Wat lab and Ram pur, profile between, 90 
Wodhapur, beaches near, 101, 102 
Woyil, conglomerate, 41, 43 
erratics near, pL IV 
glacial deposits near, 44-45, ph IV 
Sind River at, 38, pi. Ill 
transverse section, 41 

Woyil conglomerate and Mangom moraine, contact, pi. IV 
Wudin, Karewa section, 88 
lake beds, 92 

Wular Lake, beaches, 102 

coarse silt, petrography, 246-247 

lake deposits, 35 

origin, 12 

rocks neir, 20 

soil profile above, 91 

tufa, 91 

valley fill near. So 

Worm of Alps, correlation with glaciation in Himalaya, 
*13, * 14 

Wusan, glacial fan near, 53 
Wusan to Margund, map of Sind Valley, 42 
Wuyan, beach lines, 100, 102, pi. XII 
raised beaches near, pL XII 

Y 

Yak til, fossils, 219 
Yale University, cooperation, 2 
Yaye, Lake, beach levels, 231 
Yechagam, altitude, 126 

Lower Karewa beds, 127 
Yus Maidan, absence of traces of glaciation, 162 
altitude, *26 

Lower Karewa beds near, 113 
outcrops near, 128 

Z 

Zewan, beaches near, toi, [02 
faulting near, 29 

Zugu, Lower Karewa beds near, pL XVIII 
outlet of Sokhnagh Valley, pi. XVIII 
Zugu Kharyan, lake beds and gravel, 135 
terrace, 142, 144 
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Plate I 
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Puate tl 



f. \ iew across Kashmir Valiev from Takht 4 -Suleiman ar Srinagar, showing jhclum 
flood plain, Karewa Hills, and Pir Panjal. 



2. Faulc Unc scarp on Himalayan slope oi Kashmir Basin near GaridarbaL 



3. Great Karewa terrace and Jhelnm plain near Bijbiara. 
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Plate HI 



2. Sind Valle)* from point above Gandarbal. 
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Plate IV 



1. Contact of-Woyil conglomerate and Mangom moraine. 



treaties in second glacial clay below WoyiL 
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Plate V 



1 * Soli flux ion deposit at the base of the second interglacial deposit at Benahom, 
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Plate VI 



2 , The Sonamarg Basin from the east. 














Pl.ATE VII 
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Carnegie 1 nst. Washington Pfb. 493—Df. Terra and Paterson 



l. Tilted second interglacial cemented fan breccia of the Sonamarg. 
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Plate VIII 




View from Islamabad Hill toward Bawnn. Note extensive T l and T: visible in distance but missing closer to Islamabad 
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Plate IX 



1* Kanjdori Hill from the west* 



2* Nekabatun Gorges showing composite slope profile of first and second glaciations. 


Third moraine banked against second interglacial gorge* 
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Plate X 



1. Striated boulder in second glacial conglomerate, Piush Gorge. 



2. Sombur quarry with elephant bones uncovered in first interglacial day. 



3. Triassic limestone (T) overlain bv Lower karcwa shore deposits (LK) and loessie 
beds of Upper Karewa age (UK) near Sombur. 
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Plate XI 



!♦ Takhf-i-SuJeiio*io as seen from GagriUal. B, lower bench. 
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Plate XII 
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Plate XIV 



.. lirtirf K t.ftp Mil '.'tillnil, i j%rr Li I rt b* third A '.r_[ srt*. Se.fi lwnk ill Vi>'im R irrnrar Jkvl'.u. 




CrtkirectK I sat. W.isfiihfiK!*. IV il. 41J. [ l>s Terra ^nli 



1. Lrjwcr K ajvwn. bcdi tvarw citpcfcrd on jw-fww cliff 
in SMiffanpu Valky. 


IV*it XV 



Cliff below Dintfhjput jc feel. 

I^cr K.3tL-wa ronol^mrrjic (1 : M) unilerlin 
by siray iKtlUkdrinj; mli\ ami nVerfuin by 
lignin i>i,iriTii! fljrul- 



<_i Lrtcirr remnants <vn watenhed nin^c* GnraputJiriL u^rt II.LiM.tts 
VjEky. 




CakkkuIi h*r r W.^mKoivaH Pi*. 4^— Ue Ttcim aMi i v >VHMfe#< 


P» m XV] 
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Plate XVII 
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Carnegie Inst. Washington Pi'*. 49 ,}—De Terra and Paterson 


Plate XVIII 



3. Outlet of Sokhnagh Valley at Zugu, with dissected and terraced Kurewa Hills. 4> Tilted Lower Knrewa beds (LX) overlain by third glacial gravel (Gj), on winch 

Fault escarpment of Tosh Maidan in background, TM'3 # terminal moraine of third Tin developed, above Xugu, Tl, Tiv, terraces, 

glacier; Tm, Tiv, terraces. 
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Plate XIX 





('jiRKi'mr. I Nil, UiAmiiivnni l'< ft. I n**' " |1 I*aihl"ii* 


Plate \\ 



M*rathi \eif At 1uxr, wifh ul.u: it: r tertinanti *ja\ ttitroJiai 






CAHvnilL [v.l Pi ft, 4- 1 ^ I -Di: TfefcBA \tiTI 


1 n f tl.+os 


Pm. ns XM 



i, i^Vnajr^a-Mr YjHry T^n^mar^, KCi* (jr.ivi I; Tj, jrmvtr, 4- I ^4 rn□rnine at fi h t^s fc?t, ffcOf DsnfflfjKtT,, 
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Plate XXII 



F 


3. Jhelutn Gorge at Baramuh (s.njo feet), with ancient divide in background <6, 4 JO- 4- Upper Siwalik tan tilled and dissected by Tawi River near Jammu. (See fig. mo.) 

8,100 feet). 
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Plate XXIH 



i. Tilted and terraced Boulder conglomerate fan in Chenah Valley above Akhnur* 
Ti, T2, etc*, terraces. 



2. Northeast slope of Udhampur Basin* On right, older Upper Siwalik beds 
(U.S.) overlain by second glacial boulder fan* In background, fault escarpment* (See 
%* 106.) 



j. Terraces (T1-T5) in Ud ham pur Basin in Baruin Nullah* 
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Plate XXV 
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Plate XXVI 
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;* Erratic boulder on Ta near Campbell pore* Pecked perrogtyphs on surface. 4, Boulder Conglomerate tilted to 8j e capped by tufa near Golra, Punjab. 
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Plate XXVII 
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3 . [>otwiir peneplain over pliocene Siwalik beds man tied by Potwar silt and 4. Lei River meandering through Lower Siwalik beds. Terraces (Tj, T4) and Pot- 

dissected, near Malakpur. war peneplain. 
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Plate XXXI 



Paleolithic implements from Soon Valley, A, flakes from Boulder conglomerate; B, Abbevillian hand axes from Chauntra; 
Cj early attd late AcheuUan tools from Chauntni and l 1; JJj cores ot late Soan npe* 
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Plate XXXIJ 



* 



Paleolithic implements from Narbada Valley. A, rolk'd Abbevillian hand a^ftnd early Soan chopper from basal gravel; B, I are Acheulian cleavers from clay of lower Narbada group. 
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Plate XXXV 



Early Soan pebble tools, rounded-pebble types 

No, i—b (i). No. 6 —b (iii). 

Nos. 2-5 —b (ii). No. 7 —6 (iv). 
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Plate XXXVI 
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Plate XLIV 
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Plate XLVUI 
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bVKKV* f GROUPS B AND C ; HAND-AX TYPE OF CORE 
Xos. l arid 2 arc probably true cores; no. J shows some sli<ns of rernudi and nn . * ■ , - , 

doUbtcdly a true implement, closely resembling an AchnlBan hand ax. “ + med to ,Qrm what is 
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RoHRI I : CORES AND WASTE FLAKE 
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Fossil plants from interglacial Kareva clays, Kashmir 


t. Rhamnus triquttra Wall. Liddairnarg. 

Quercia sttncearpifoUa Smith. Dangarptir. 

J. Quercus diiaiata Lindl. Liddarmarg. 

4* Indtft. new species, not in the present Kashmir flora. 
5- Same, X >, 

6. Aestulus indict Colebr. NmgLe Nullah. 

1* Quercus dilalaia Lindl. Laradura. 
s * Btrbtrkxtr&ophytta G Don. XLiddarmarg. 

9 - Saiix i VitUkhimia Anders. Single Nullah. 

IQ. Same, X5. 
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